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SUMMARY 


A Study of the Boat People 
HO KE-EN (HO KAAK YAN) 


1. Explanation of the Term Tan 


DuRING the past thirty years there have been many different views regarding 
the origin and the classification of the Tan people. ‘The meaning of the word 
Tan itself has undergone several changes: first from a particular designation 
to a general name (from the Tsin to the T’ang); then from a general name 
back to a particular one (from Sung to Ming and 'T's’ing #§). In its broad 
sense it was equivalent to Man # and included many different tribes in South 
China; in its narrow sense it designated one particular South China tribe. 

In Yiian times the Tan were sometimes called the Wu-tan & %. 
In Ming and Ts’ing times the Tan people were often referred to as Tanka 
(Tan-chia &@ 3). At the present time in Kwangtung and Kwangsi the name 
Tan-chia is synonymous with T’ing-chia #€ 3 ; in Fukien a common name 
for the Tan-chia is K’é-t’i #}4. Tan is sometimes avoided, and instead 
shui-shang chii-min 7k & (water folk) is used. 


2. The Origin of the Tan Tribe 


In its particular sense, before the 'T’ang dynasty, the term was applied 
to the Tan of Patung & % Z &; after the T’ang it also applied to the Tan 
of Lingnan #4 RZ &@. The former were absorbed by the Han Chinese of 
Sui-T’ang times; the latter are referred to in written records in the middle 
T’ang. It is thought that there were originally two branches of the Lingnan 
Tan: the larger branch was aboriginal to the Lingnan regions and gradually 
took to living on boats, while the smaller branch was Min-yiieh [4 i, who 
after migrating to Malaya reappeared in the Pearl River delta and off-shore 
islands. In the T’ang period these people were called Lu-t’ing it =. Both 
branches however seem to be descendants of the same ancient Yiieh Tribe 
itt #. In the Sung records they form a well defined group. In the Yiian 
period besides their presence in Kwangtung, they are recorded also in Fukien. 
But the Tan people in the Pearl River basin form the most important group, 
while the group in the Min River fi basin is secondary. 


3. The Geographical Distribution of the Tan Tribe 


During the Sung the Tan people lived mostly on Hainan Island, with 
scattered elements in the Ch’in &, Lien #, Kwang KE and Hui & pre- 
fectures and in other coastal towns. Towards the end of the Yiian dynasty a 
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Tan leader at Yangchiang % i. revolted and seized several cities; the revolt 
was not suppressed until the early Ming. In the Ming period some Tan people 
emigrated from China; amongst them was the ancestor of Mok Dun-yung 
52 & if, King of Annam in 1527. By Ts’ing times, besides Kwangtung, the Tan 
people were also found in Wuchow # JN, Hsiinchow # | and Nanning ij 
in Kwangsi province. Subsequent to the opening of the treaty ports Tanka 
boats and singsong girls appeared on the Huangp’u River 3 jj {I at Shanghai. 

The present distribution of the Tanka people shows a high density in 
Kwangtung, and lower ones in Kwangsi and Fukien. They live: (a) along 
rivers in the Pearl River basin, (b) along the coast in plazes such as Macao 
and Hong Kong, and (c) in the Min River basin. Among individual cities 
Hong Kong comes first and Canton next as large concentrations of the 
Boat People today. 


4. The Life of the Boat People 


In the Sung period the Tan people began to live on boats. Their 
occupations were pearl-gathering, fishing, and transport. Some also enlisted 
in the navy. These activities continued throughout the Yiian and the Ming. 
In Ts’ing times came changes in the life of the Tan people. While pearls 
were still gathered in Lienchow we have no record of this being carried 
on elsewhere. During the Yungchéng period (1723-1735) they were per- 
mitted to live on land, and so some of them turned to farming. Nevertheless, 
they have remained a boat people, though some also live in houses built on 
piles over water or along the waterfront. 

The Tan people have their own customs, and their temple fairs and 
folk-songs are noteworthy. 

The Tan were an oppressed and pariah people without social status. 
With modern educational and economic developments, their life has improv- 
ed and the trend is certainly towards political, social and economic equality 
with the land people. 
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were still gathered in Lienchow we have no record of this being carried 
on elsewhere. During the Yungchéng period (1723-1735) they were per- 
mitted to live on land, and so some of them turned to farming. Nevertheless, 
they have remained a boat people, though some also live in houses built on 
piles over water or along the waterfront. 

The Tan people have their own customs, and their temple fairs and 
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The Tan were an oppressed and pariah people without social status. 
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Five maps showing the distribution of the Tanka (Boat People) at different periods. 


I. Tsin dynasty, and North and South dynasties (A.D. 265-288) in Szechuan 


II. Sung, Yiian, Ming and Ts’ing dynasties (A.D. 960-1911): 


a. 
b. 


Pearl River basin and Kwangtung-Kwangsi coast 
Upper reaches of the West River 


Min River basin, Fukien 
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SUMMARY 
Calligraphy in the Tun-huang Scrolls 


JAO TSUNG-I 


THE calligraphy of the Tun-huang scrolls preserved in Peking, London and 
Paris has been rather overlooked by the connoisseurs of Chinese art, though 
containing fine specimens of calligraphy besides their documentary and 
lexicographical value. 

For the most part the scrolls are copies of Buddhist siitras made by 
specialists called ‘siitra scribes’ #4:. At the end of each scroll the scribe 
often gives his name and locality, and occasionally the author of the text. ‘The 
place-names show that some of the scrolls were made elsewhere, for instance 
at Changan & #. Whereas the Hsitian-ho shu-p'u & 1% # gives the name of 
only two calligraphists, in the Tun-huang scrolls we come across many more. 
These obscure copyists, in this remote region of China, show remarkable 
calligraphic skill comparable to some of the best penmanship of China. 
Indeed the Sung scholar Yiieh K’o  #J suspects that some of the specimens 
attributed to the great T’ang calligraphist Chu Sui-liang #4 i & were really 
the brush work of these scribes. Specimens like those illustrated on Plates V1 
and VII are neat and elegant, though somewhat lacking in vigour. 

The siitra scribes copied the texts in standard style iE # and seldom in 
cursive # #. The variants of character forms 5!| ## 4% found in the scrolls, 
if collected and analysed, would make a valuable addition to Chinese lexico- 
graphy. 

Our 'Tun-huang calligraphists still await an able critic like Tou Chi 
of T'ang. 
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List of Tun-huang Specimens of Chinese Calligraphy 


S.5952[A] 


S.5952[B] 


$.2589 


S.6973 


$.3329 


S.4612 


$.3753 


S.3392[A] 


S.3392[B] 


$.2973 


S.5644 


RA 
Fei-pai Style (‘flying’ brush strokes showing empty 
white spots) 


Censor T's’ao’s Prayer. Ch’ang-hsing 2nd Year (A.D. 931) 


A Dispatch on the Campaign against Huang Ch’ao 


and on the Kanchou Uighurs. Chung-ho 4th Year 
(A.D. 884) 


Careers of Members of the Chang Family 


Continuation of IV 


Copy of the ‘Shéng-chiao hsii Calligraphy’ 


Copy of the ‘Seventeenth Day Calligraphy’ 


+ 
An Imperial Decree of T’ien-pao 14th Year (a.D. 755) 


Continuation of VIII 


BRE 

A Dispatch of K’ai-pao 3rd Year (A.D. 970), followed 
by a Poem on the Elephant, Handscript Copy of Ma 
Weén-pin 


Calligraphic Square by Huai-ch’ing 
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— Az 
XII. $.5852 From a Volume of Songs 


XIII. S.6140 From a Taoist Text 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF 
BUDDHIST TANTRISM 


HERBERT V. GUENTHER 


BuppDHIST philosophy is as varied a subject as can be. This is because the 
word ‘philosophy’ is a label for a set of problems and the varying answers to 
them. Two tendencies appear to be distinguishable in this large variety: 
the tendency seemingly to conceive of philosophy as essentially an intellectual 
discipline, and the tendency to consider it to be a way of living. On closer 
inspection, however, we find that the idea of philosophy as a way of conduct 
has been so predominant in Buddhism that even that which appears to be a 
merely intellectual procedure is only a means to further the paving of a way 
of life.t As a consequence no such philosophical systems have been developed 
which in C. D. Broad’s words ‘only an inmate of a lunatic asylum would 
think of carrying into daily life’.? Philosophy, in the Buddhist sense, becomes 
rather an expression of that which is most human in human beings, but it is 
not an automatical phenomenon. It is born or conditioned, so to speak, when 
man awakens to the fact that he is more than a specimen of an abstract class. 
When this happens he is instinctively philosophical (rigs nes-pa)*. Because 
of his humanness the philosopher ranks highest in the hierarchy of human 
beings, which is supposed to consist of three or four levels. On the lowest 


1 Due to this peculiar nature of Eastern thought, William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind, 
p. 133, says: ‘And thus comes the realization that the term philosophy is actually inapplicable— 
that it serves to obscure and to falsify the spirit of Eastern thought’, and‘. . . the East attempts 
to establish immediate contact with the Real’. In coining the useful term ‘philousia’ he charac- 
terizes those Indian and Eastern ‘philosophies’ for which Essence or Isness is of decisive im- 
portance. However, ‘philousia’ is not applicable to Tantric thought, unless it be specified still 
more. It should be noted that ‘essence’ has become a rather confused term since its use in 
scholasticism; and it is a dangerous procedure to impose on Eastern texts a terminology which 
is hardly suited to elucidate the different structure of Eastern thought. 


* C. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 5. Certain translations of Eastern texts 
seem to contradict my argument. The reason is that many translators are unable to grasp the 
distinction between the use of an expression and the analysis of its meaning, which is of utmost 
importance for philosophical considerations, as A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge (Pelican 
Book), pp. 8 seg., has shown. Unless analytical and phenomenological methods are applied, 
Eastern, and in particular Buddhist, philosophy will not reveal its intrinsic value, but remain 
an oddity or sentimentality. The analytical method would coincide in many respects with what 
I. A. Richards has called ‘Multiple Definition’. See his Mencius on the Mind: Experiments in 
Multiple Definition. 

3 Lit.: ‘belonging to a definite family’ (Skt. niyatakula). The above interpretation of this 
term is the one given by Padma dkar-po in his Jo-bo Nd:ro-pa’i khyad-chos bsre’pho’t géun- 
’grel rdo-rje’chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 6a. In the following this text will be 
quoted under its abbreviated title gZuri’grel rdo-rje’chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa. With 
the exception of the terms of the Pratityasamutpada (‘Law of Interdependent Origination’) I 
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plane is the unregenerate man (so-so-skye-bo)* who has to be told at every 
step what to do and what not. Then come those who follow a certain code 
of morals, especially those who have renounced a worldly life (rab-ty 
byun-ba, dge-slon)®, but more often than not have turned escapists; and 
finally there is the philosopher (rnal-’byor-pa).6 At his level two ways are 
open. The one is to pile up arguments, rebuttals, counter-arguments and 
rejoinders without end—it is this aspect which has become widely known 
and is dealt with in most works on Buddhist philosophy. The other, hardly 
touched upon as yet, is to absorb what has been said, be it in a book or by a 
person, into one’s own life, to make it one’s own and to return it to one’s 
fellow-beings with a new and deeper sense. This is what sKye-med bde-chen 
understands by philosophy: 

Others explain by commentaries after (having read) the basic text; 

We, however, are tied down to the basic text after having been instructed by our Gurus. 

Since the philosophical enterprise of those who belong to the group that transmits its 


knowledge orally (bKa’-rgyud) is not completed by writing about it, 
I merely record the instruction by my Guru, not going beyond his permission.” 


This way of philosophizing, which is characteristic for the mystic, is 
grounded in the firm conviction that experience alone provides a basis for 
philosophy and is able to make life healthier, more beautiful, more complete 
and more satisfactory. The mystic understands experience in perhaps a still 


have refrained from giving the Sanskrit equivalents of the Tibetan terms. The reason is that I 
deal with indigenous Tibetan texts, not with translations from Sanskrit. Further, the Tibetan 
terms are more exact as to meaning than the Sanskrit ones and hence do not easily lead to 
confusion in a subject which by nature is abstruse and difficult. To give one example: everyone 
is familiar with the three terms kdya, vdk, citta in Sanskrit, usually translated by ‘body’, ‘speech’ 
and ‘mind’. The Tibetan equivalents are lus, riag, yid, although yid usually stands for Skt. 
manas. But there is another set of words in Tibetan for the same triad, viz., sku, gsun, thugs. 
Not only is the usage of this set different from that of lus, nag, yid, it also has a different realm 
of meanings. Again A. J. Ayer’s reference to the distinction between usage and meaning be- 
comes important. The Sanskrit language has no such two sets. Any translation from Tibetan, 
which does not point out this marked difference and which merely interprets the text on the 
assumption of the inexact Sanskrit terminology, must necessarily be a distortion, if not a 
falsification. 

4 Dags-po’i chos-b3i’i rnam-bsad skyes-bu gsum:gyi lam fiin-mor byed-pa, fol. 10b. 

> ibid., fol. 156. The rab-tu byur-ba is a man who has renounced life in a home (Skt. pravra- 
jita); the dge-slon is a fully ordained monk or Bhiksu. 


6 ibid., fol. 486 seq. This term is often given in its Sanskrit form as yogi in translations, which 
means ‘a man who has to do with yoga’. According to the Lam-zab-kyi rnam-par bgad-pa 
zab-lam-gyi she-ma, fol. 21b, yoga (rnal. *byor) is the non-duality of action and discriminating 
awareness (thabs ses gitis-su med-pa’i don-la rnal-’byor #es btags-pa). This non-duality of action 
and awareness is man’s existential unity, both as starting point and goal of his endeavour. 

? Do-ha-mdzod ces-bya-ba spyod:pa’i glu’i’grel-pa don-gyi sgron-ma (Dohakosa-nama-caryagiti- 
arthapradipa-nama-tika), bsTan-’gyur (Derge ed.), rgyud, vol. zi, fol. 34a. The same idea is 
expressed by gNis-med-avadhiti in his Do-ha mdzod:kyi shiin-po don-gyi glu’i ’grel-pa (Dohakosa- 
hrdaya-arthagiti-tika), ibid., fol. 66a. A disciple is permitted to practise meditation or engage in 
philosophical works only after having received his Guru’s authorization (Jui). In many cases 
the permission is identical in words with the text for study. 
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wider sense than does A. N. Whitehead in contemporary philosophy, and 
knowledge is for him more than the succession of momentary contents in 
consciousness. For he is constantly aware of the fact that it is possible to 
‘know’ without having knowledge in the conscious sense which is often hardly 
more than a process of accretion. In experience knowledge and reality are 
given in connexion and cannot without contradiction be separated from each 
other. Since reality is not a thing among other things, but everything, there 
can be no unknowable.’ The failure to realize this fact is mainly due to our 
habit of confining ourselves to wholly pragmatic lines of conduct which for 
the most part remain on a low level of awareness. This confinement is equal 
to submitting ourselves, intellectually, to an absurdity which will bring forth 
many others of its kind, and emotionally, to a conflict, all of which is design- 
ated by the technical term ma-rig-pa which may be variously translated by 
‘unawareness’, ‘unknowing’, ‘nescience’ and even ‘ignorance’. However, that 
which is designated by this term does not exclude knowledge in a general way. 
The difference between ‘ignorance’ (ma-rig-pa) and ‘knowledge proper’ 
(rig-pa) is that in the former knowledge and emotion have not fused into 
understanding, because by habit the individual does not let them fuse or is 
even on guard against their doing so, while in the latter the fusion has come 
about. Knowledge, in whatever sense we may take it, has a feeling tone, or 
as M. Oakeshott remarks: ‘Knowledge as something apart from that which 
affords satisfaction in experience is an idle fancy’.® A further point to note 
here is that in the linkage of ‘misery’ (sdug-bsnal) with ‘ignorance’ (ma-rig- 
pa) and of ‘bliss’ (bde-ba) with ‘knowledge proper’ (rig-pa) the observable 
fact is brought out that pleasure marks furthered activity and pain unresolved 
conflicts, the thwarting of activity, and that the more coherent and unitary 
the world of our experience becomes the more intense is the feeling of 
satisfaction. The uniqueness of experience comprising both knowledge and 
emotional appreciation, cannot be reduced to something already ‘known’ 
without losing its character of experience. It can only be pointed to by symbols 
which do not stand for anything as the symbol ‘dog’ does to that which it 
stands for, and which are guide-posts, indices and, possibly, stimulants evoking 
within people who are ready to expand the range of their perception, the 
experience which those who have had it consider the most worth while one 
among all possible experiences. Thus ‘Everything, from the Buddha to an 
ordinary sentient being, becomes a gateway to the “‘radiant mind” which is 
called the Ultimate’ .1° 


8 Michael Oakeshott, Experience and its Modes, pp. 50 seq. 

* ibid., p. 41. 

rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 13b. ‘Radiant mind’ (’od:gsal-ba’i 
sems, prabhasvaracitta) is to be understood as an index. It is not a mind as an entity. 
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Although mysticism is not a philosophical school, but the perennial 
philosophy in the strictest sense of the word, certain mystics have figured 
preeminently in tradition and gathered a following. In Buddhism this mystic 
trend is said to derive from the Buddha himself and, in later times, is particu- 
larly associated with the mystic Tilopa (a.p. 988-1069) and his immediate 
followers. He sums up the philosophical quest in the words: 


Reality, the Way, and the Modes of Reality-Actualization." 


Each of these indices offers a number of problems. Here only the first 
will be discussed, in particular with reference to the symbol “The Great Seal’ 
(phyag-rgya chen:po, Skt. mahamudra), by which the followers of this mystic 
experience describe their approach to and conception of reality. 

Although our world of experience is one world, not two, it may appear 
and disappear for us in two opposite perspectives: either as our plain self, 
our empirical existence and all that we perceive through it, or as transcendence 
which we arrive at as the last thing, though not as an entitative object, and 
which nevertheless is in itself the first and present in all our queries. In a 
seemingly less technical language Tilopa says: 


Reality is twofold: the presence of the ‘body’ (lus) and that of the ‘mind’ (sems).! 


Such would be the literal, linguistically correct translation. Unfortunately, 
like most literal translations, it fails to convey anything of what is to be under- 
stood by this aphorism. The ‘Tibetan term Jus, which is usually translated by 
‘body’ (as provisionally done here), does not mean the body-object described 
by biologists, but the body as lived in by the subject. It is a term for the plain 
self or our givenness (gdags-pa’i g%i) as evident in bodily act, speech and 
thought. ‘Body’ (/us ) thus refers to the whole man, body-mind, and is a name 
for the ‘psycho-organismal individual’.!3 Similarly, the term sems which has 
been rendered by ‘mind’ does not signify what we usually understand by 
‘mind’, which in Tibetan is termed yid and is included in the ‘body’ (lus) 
as a short term for the complex psycho-organismal patterns. But even yid 
is not merely ‘consciousness’ which we usually mean when we use the word 
‘mind’, but it comprises the unconscious of modern psychology as well. 
In another sense, yid is a term for that which philosophers call the ‘existential 


bKa’ yar-dag-pa’i tshad-ma Zes-bya-ba mkha’-’gro-ma’i man-nag, fol. 1. The authoritative 
version of this text of the bKa’-rgyud-pa school of Buddhism varies in the arrangement of the 
subject matter from the version contained in the bsTan-’gyur (Derge ed.), rgyud, vol. Zi, fol. 
271 seq. 

12 ibid. 

18 T owe this term to G. E. Coghill and C. Judson Herrick, The Evolution of Human Nature, 
p. 274. 

For the following analysis see in particular gZun-’grel rdo-rje’chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar 
byed-pa, fol. 7b seq. 
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self’, psychologists the ‘self’ (C. G. Jung), the ‘super-ego’ (S. Freud, J. C. 
Flugel), the ‘psychic factor’ (C. D. Broad), the ‘metaphysical factor’ or the 
‘called-in factor’ (N. Jaquin), and biologists the “Z-factor’ (C. J. Herrick). 
In Buddhism another name for it is the ‘subtle ego’ (phra-ba bdag), and the 
texts make it abundantly clear that this is only an index, not an entity. 
Finally, in the highly technical language of mystic philosophy it is called 
‘indestructible potential creativity’ (mi Sigs-pa’i thig-le). This cannot be said 
to be either physical or mental, it is irreducible to anything and prior to 
everything. It is not an entity; neither is it some ‘stuff’. It is meaningful by 
its use. It may either refer itself to itself and thereby to its transcendence or, 
if we may say so, it may become ‘distorted’ by the carry-over of experience- 
traces (bag-chags) and under suitable conditions give rise to a new ‘mind’ 
which means a thinking organism.1® 

It is now evident that sems is not the same as yid or ‘mind’. It encom- 
passes ‘body-mind’. Therefore, in order to distinguish it from ‘mind’ we 
shall render it by ‘spirit’ or ‘spirituality’. But it will be necessary to be fully 
aware of the fact that our ‘spirit’ and the Tibetan sems are only indices which 
name without characterizing and so avoid the inane thesis of spiritualism. 
Another possible translation would be ‘Mind’ with a capital letter. In this 
case we also would have to be careful not to interpret this term as referring 
to some sort of mentalism. On the basis of this analysis of the two key-terms 
lus and sems, 'Tilopa’s statement can now be rendered more adequately: 


Reality is twofold: the psycho-organismal individual and spirituality. 


Spirituality is said to ‘take its stand on’, ‘to ascend’, the psycho-organism. 
‘Reality is twofold because spirituality as that which takes its stand on the 
psycho-organism as its basis, is present as an encompassing. The relation is 
similar to that between the flower and its scent. Just as without being aware 
of the flower one cannot experience its fragrance so also without knowing the 
reality of the psycho-organism as the basis one cannot fully realize the reality 
of spirituality as that which takes its stand on the former. Hence in the begin- 
ning of our philosophical quest the nature of the psycho-organism has to be 
elucidated. As is stated in the brTag-giis (Hevajra-mila-tantraraja): 


How can there be bliss in the absence of the psycho-organism? 

It is impossible to speak of bliss (in such a case). 

According to the relation between the encompassed and the encompasser 
Bliss encompasses a sentient being. 

In the same way as the fragrance of a flower 

Cannot be experienced in the absence of the flower, 

Bliss is without meaning 

In the absence of psycho-organismal patterns. 


gZun’grel rdo-rje*chat-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 6b. 
ibid., fol. 
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‘And in the Samputa: 


If one does not know the nature of the psycho-organism 
Through the eighty-four thousand constituents of reality, 
They all fail to bear their fruit. 

‘Since by being aware of the psycho-organism as the basis one becomes 
aware of the abode of that which takes its stand on it, spirituality, man’s 
fulfilment is not an automatical process. It may be likened to the following: 
Although milk is present with the cow’s existence, it does not spout forth when 
the horns of the cow are squeezed, but when the udder is pulled.’!6 

The statement that spirituality takes its stand on the psycho-organism 
can only be understood in the light of the opening statement about the all- 
encompassing nature of reality. Spirituality is not something apart from and 
above reality; it becomes an actuality when man goes a certain way, which 
means if he strives for an enlargement and enrichment of life in every possible 
manner. Going a way begins with the given and ever present, not with the 
postulation of a hypothesis. In stating that the Way leads from the psycho- 
organismal individual or the immediately given through its analysis to spiri- 
tuality as the culmination of one’s efforts, Padma dkar-po anticipates J. W. 
von Goethe’s aphorism: 

If you want to approach the Infinite 
Examine the finite on every side.?” 

When it is further stated that spirituality is ‘action-born’ (thabs-byun)8 
this shows that spirituality is evolved in the course of one’s endeavour, not 
that it is produced like gastric juice by the stomach. Spirituality is not just 
a negligible by-product, hence the Tantric conception of it cannot be equated 
with epiphenomenalism. On the other hand, there is here in Tantrism also 
no search for explanation or causal theory. It is true that there is a ‘forward 
reference’ but that does not imply the metaphysical principle of teleological 
causation, rather there is here a kind of natural teleology which coincides 
with the progressive enhancement of values in the growth of man. Spirituality 
thus ‘emerges’ in course of evolution, because it is at the bottom of it. Thus 
the statement that spirituality takes its stand on the psycho-organism as part 
of reality shows that, on the one hand, it is an acquisition and, on the other, 
there always occurs in human life something which gains ascendency and 
controls further behaviour. This intimate relation between our plain self and 
spirituality serves another useful purpose in philosophy. It opens our eyes to 


16 thid., fol. 7b. See also Jo-bo Nd-ro-pa’i khyad-chos bsre’phoi khrid rdo.rjei theg-par 
bgrod-pa’i Sit-rta chen-po, fol. 4b. (In the following this text will be quoted under its abbreviated 
title rDo-rje’i theg-par bgrod-pa’i sin-rta chen-po.) 

1? Willst Du ins Unendliche schreiten 

Gehe im Endlichen nach allen Seiten. 


18 yDo-rje’i theg-par bgrod-pa’i sin-rta chen-po, fol. 4b. 
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reality and prevents us from allowing ourselves to be separated from it by 
believing ourselves to be either this or that and thereby ceasing to be real, or 
rather, remaining partly real.!® It is certainly of no use and contrary to the 
conception of philosophy as a way of life to lose the ground under one’s feet 
and to let oneself be swallowed up by an alleged Absolute which by definition 
can have nothing to do with man. The idea of an Absolute which received its 
apotheosis by Hegel creates more difficulties than it can bear and is as 
contradictory and nonsensical as the Kantian unknowableness of reality.?° 

Since reality cannot be anything less than the whole, the way from part- 
reality to full reality also cannot be something apart, nor can there be any 
essential difference between the part and the whole.*! Therefore the starting 
point must not be considered in aloofness from the goal and the way to it. 
This is evident from the interpretation of the term Mahamudra (phyag-rgya 
chen:po) which is used to denote the whole of reality. Literally translated it 
means the ‘Great Seal’ and is explained as ‘ “‘Seal’’ has the double meaning of 
“imprinting” and “not going beyond”, while “great” means that “nothing 
superior is possible”’ ’.”* 

Logical analysis has shown that language has often created problems 
which on closer inspection turned out to be merely pseudo-problems.”* So 
in order not to be accused of having succumbed to a pseudo-problem or 
having created one, let us see what is the real meaning of ‘seal’ in this term 
‘Great Seal’ (mahad-mudraé). With the idea of ‘seal’ we tend to connect the 


19 Buddhist Tantrism is opposed to the idea that Reality can be divided or that there are 
different layers of Reality with different degrees of Reality. See my “The Concept of Mind in 
Buddhist Tantrism’ (Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. III, No. 2, 1956), pp. 275 seq. 

20 A pertinent critique of the idea of an Absolute is contained in William S. Haas, The Destiny 
of the Mind, p. 155. 

21 bSre*’ pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 66b. See also ibid., fol. 55a. 

Phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag-gi béad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 26a; g Zur: ’grel rdo-rje- 
’chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 87a; bSre* pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 19b. 

3 In The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, ed. by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, the technical term 
‘Mahamudra’ is rendered as “The Great Symbol’. Apart from the fact that this translation is 
not supported by the original texts and that the editor’s comments have nothing to do with 
the term in question, C. G. Jung adduces this wrong rendering as proof for the correctness of 
his interpretation of mind as a symbol. His ‘Psychological Commentary’ is thus a comment on 
the usage of the English word ‘symbol’, but not on what the text indicates by ‘Mahamudra’, 
Since most translations of Eastern texts fail to give an analysis of the meaning of the terms 
used, commentaries on them, psychological or otherwise, are hardly able to elucidate the philo- 
sophical ideas. Anyone who engages in comparative studies should be mindful of I. A. Richards’ 
words in his Menctus on the Mind, pp. 91 seq.: “The danger to be guarded against is our tendency 
to force a structure, which our special kind of Western training (idealist, realist, positivist, 
Marxist, etc.) makes easiest for us to work with, upon modes of thinking which may very well 
not have any such structure at all—and which may not be capable of being analysed by means 
of this kind of logical machinery. As we do so all chance of genuine comparative studies is wiped 
out’. Valuable attempts in the direction indicated by I. A. Richards, are F. S. C. Northrop, 
The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry concerning World Understanding (New York, 1946), 
and William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind: East and West (New York, 1956). 
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idea of causation. The proposition ‘a seal leaves an impression’ may be 
rephrased as ‘a seal causes a certain material to bear an impression’. In 
asserting such a proposition the plain man would say that the material under 
consideration would not bear an impression unless a seal had been pressed 
on it. He would regard the cause as relevant to the effect. He would also 
assume that since the cause and the effect are determined with equal precision, 
the relation will be one-one, so that given the effect, the cause is thereby 
determined, and vice versa. This distinction between cause and effect further 
means that the cause precedes the effect. The relation holding between cause 
and effect is thus asymmetrical, that is, if xRy, then never yRx. 

This idea of causation does not attach to the Tantric idea of ‘seal’. The 
relation expressed here is symmetrical, so that, if xRy, then always yRx. 
This is evident from Saraha’s statement: 


Nothingness is sealed by appearance 
And appearance by nothingness.** 

The same symmetrical relation with reference to cause and effect, which, 
if the distinction between cause and effect were so sharp as common sense 
assumes it to be, would give rise to the awkward statement that the effect 
precedes the cause, is stated in the Kdlacakra-mila-tantra:*> 

The semblance risen from nothingness is the cause, 
The pleasure born from invariableness is the effect: 
The effect is to be sealed by the cause, 

But also the cause by the effect. 

The last part of this quotation is already found in the Guhyasamajatantra™® 
and therefore the idea of ‘seal’ as a symmetrical relation is a very old one. 
It seems that here we have the principle of circular causation which can best 
be illustrated by the device by which a guided missile is directed towards a 
moving target by sound waves, light rays or other emanations from the target. 
There is a sort of ‘feed-back’ from the goal and the end does control the 
means. The action, however, is here and now, although the goal to be reached 
is in a future time as yet undetermined.” 


"4 sKw’t mdzod ’chi-med rdo-rje’i glu (Kayakosamrtavajragiti), bs Tan:’gyur (Derge ed.), rgyud, 
vol. Zi, fol. 1125. 

Quoted in Phyag-rgya:chen:po’i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i gan-mdzod, fol. 27a. See 
also Sekoddeéatika, p. 70. 

26 Guhyasamajatantra XVIII, p. 157. 


2? The question is whether under such circumstances the term causality is to be retained. 
Bertrand Russell is in favour of excluding the word from the philosophical vocabulary. William S. 
Haas, loc. cit., p. 209, plainly states: ‘Not even the law of causality can be said to bear the meaning 
it has in Western philosophy and science’, and with reference to Karma he says on the same 
page pertinently: “The relation between the karmatic tendencies or the cravings which survive 
death and their concurrent appearances as rebirth cannot be conceived under the image of 
cause and effect. The only adequate kind of relation is that prevailing in the magic world. This 
has been formulated as “if or when there is a, there isb”. Such a relation is foreign to and beyond 
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The second meaning of ‘seal’ as ‘not going beyond’ indicates that, if 
everything bears the seal of reality, there is no way away from reality and this 
is a kind of commitment.?8 

The inseparableness of cognition and emotional appreciation in experi- 
ence, the index character of all the technical terms used in the process of 
philosophizing and the principle of circular causation are met with again in 
greater detail in the elucidation of the meaning of ‘spirituality’ (sems-kyi 
gnas-lugs). Here in particular it will become evident that all that is being said 
is a stimulus to that which K. Jaspers seems to have divined by speaking of 
‘transcending the object within the object thinking’ ®® and which William 
S. Haas more succinctly terms ‘withdrawing from or shedding what there is 
of objective constructions’.°° Such a procedure is facilitated by the use of 
mantric syllables which hardly ever become objectifying concepts and there- 
fore, instead of freezing life, are better suited to an exploration of its realm of 
possibilities. This mantric element we find in a passage by Padma dkar-po:** 


By giving the ending of the seventh case (locative) to the letter A elucidating nothingness 
(ston-pa-tiid) we obtain the letter E. By this designation we refer to ‘discriminating aware- 
ness’ (Ses-rab) having the property of nothingness endowed with all causal characteristics, 
otherwise symbolized by spaciousness and the ground of all and everything. By the 
letter VAM we refer to ‘action’ (thabs) having the property of compassion and unchanging 
great bliss. The combination E-VAM is to indicate that to the extent that there is dis- 
criminating awareness there is also action and vice versa. 

This short passage contains a number of highly technical terms and 
suggestive ideas all of which need some explanation and analysis. The locative 
case is indicative of the terminus of the noetic act and corresponds to what 
we would call the content of consciousness. However, the content is not of 
primary importance; it is utterly contingent and may be absent without 
consciousness thereby losing its validity. This is the reverse of what most 
Western philosophies would assert, namely that in the absence of content 
there can be no consciousness. One may even go so far as to say that in 
Tantrism consciousness is ontologically prior to content, in which case the 
terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘ontological’ would have to be re-defined. ‘Dis- 
criminating awareness’ (Ses:rab) is essentially a manifesting and illumining 
function, not a creation of a new object, and in order to perform this function 
it must in itself be as nothing (ston-pa, ston-pa-tid). This nothing, of course, 


time and is therefore incompatible with causality though certainly it is no less effective’. It 
seems the ‘primitive’ magic world is more akin to the ‘advanced’ modern mind than any other 
rational system. 


°8 bSre’ pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 19b. 

°° Karl Jaspers, The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, p. 22. 

8° William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind, p. 181. 

Zun-’grel rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 58b. 
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is no absolute nothing which would mean an object that just is not. As Padma 
dkar-po observes: 

‘Nothingness endowed with all causal characteristics’ is not something which the inves- 

tigating intellect does not perceive. This simply is not. The nothingness in question is 

actually experienceable.** 

It is the almost imperceptible moment which one may experience between 
sleep and full awakening; the moment which is so full of lucidity and aware- 
ness only to become instantaneously eclipsed by the sundry contents of 
‘normal’ consciousness. In the more technical language of existentialist 
philosophy it is an ‘outstretched nothingness ready to be filled with any 
structure, but in itself not determined at all’.3 To this meaning of ‘nothing- 
ness’ corresponds the index ‘spaciousness’ in the above quotation. As a matter 
of fact, there is room for everything because there are no a priori limits to 
the scope of experience. Moreover, since awareness is not the bringing forth 
of some new entity, because awareness itself is not a thing, least of all a 
container of some sort, the phenomenon can unfold and present itself as 
it is*4 without fear of being distorted by conceptual interference and hence 
we are entitled to say with Padma dkar-po that awareness is the stable ‘ground’ 
on which all that we may experience, can rest securely. In view of the fact 
that, as the terms ‘nothingness’, ‘spaciousness’ and others imply, there can 
be awareness without anything of which awareness is aware, the statement 
that this nothingness is ‘endowed with all causal characteristics’ demands an 
interpretation different from the one we usually tend to give to endowment. 
Certainly, it does not mean possession. This would, as William S. Haas 
points out, presuppose ‘an instrument to seize what it wishes to bring in to 
its forum. And this instrument is the concept. Going to and fro between sub- 
ject and object in the process of knowledge it links both together and at the 
same time keeps them apart’.** There is here no concept to distort the pure 
‘being-there’ of any phenomenon. And thus the ‘endowment’ is more of the 
nature of a possibility to become terminated in a definite content rather than 
the content itself which by way of conceptualizing thought may be split up 
into causal and non-causal aspects. This qualifying term again is an index to 
awareness as a process manifesting itself in every possible mode and content. 

Unlike conceptual thought which for ever consists in the effort to dis- 
cover, invent or create a new and ‘objective’ reality which for some time even 


32 bSre-’ pho’t lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 60a. 
33 John Wild, The Challenge of Existentialism, p. 222. 


34 This is referred to in the texts by the term ran-snan. See rTen°’brel kho-bo lugs-kyi khrid 
chos thams-cad-kyi stiin-po len-pa, fol. 2b; 4a; my The Concept of Mind in Buddhist Tantrisin, 
p. 275, note 54. 


35 William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind, p. 182. 
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may be considered as indisputable (although this indisputableness is mere 
wishful thinking), awareness, being nothing in itself, is so to speak at rest 
and self-contented. This accounts for the fact that pure awareness is said to 
be linked with unchanging blissfulness which in a more tangible sense is 
compassion (siin-rje). It is, as the text points out, co-extensive with aware- 
ness. Again it will be necessary to clarify the meaning of this term. Compassion 
must not be confused with sentimentality which is a passing mood and linked 
with a definite content in consciousness.** It will change as quickly as the 
content is replaced by another one. Compassion has a thoroughly stabilizing 
character and remains the same with itself. This again has nothing to do with 
staticness which so often is ascribed to Eastern mentality. The text itself 
declares that it is ‘action’ (thabs) which we, to put it bluntly, usually tend 
to identify with ‘doing things’, ‘busy-bodying’, creating wants instead of 
feeling contentment with the present. The co-extensiveness of awareness and 
compassion can be clarified in still another way. Inasmuch as awareness is 
nothing in itself its terminal content or its continuing phenomena can also 
be viewed as empty frames which in their emptiness, paradoxically speaking, 
are filled with a feeling tone remaining always the same. The reason is that 
the phenomena do not affect this pure awareness and hence are unable to 
change the inherent feeling tone or emotional value. 
Padma dkar-po gives still another account of what is to be understood 
by ‘presence of spirituality’ (sems-kyi gnas-lugs). He says: 
Discriminating awareness (ses-rab) which is ‘commonly accepted truth’ (kun-rdzob-kyi 
bden-pa) because of its lucidity (gsal) or because of its being nothingness endowed with 
all causal characteristics or its having a certain reference, is factually (rio-bo-fitd-kyis) 
present as twelve ‘truth-indices’ (bden-don).—Action (thabs) which is either unchang- 
ing great bliss because all changeability has come to an end, or ‘ultimately significant 
truth’ (don-dam-pa’i bden-pa) because of its profoundness (zab) or the fact that it does 
not proceed by concept, is the factual completeness of sixteen degrees of compassion.— 


Both discriminating awareness and compassion enter factually into the relation of coin- 
cidence (zun-’jug) or a sevenfold union (kha-sbyor bdun)** because they do not exist 


3° One has to distinguish between compassion as a constitutive mode of human existence, 
which is often termed Great Compassion and equated with unchanging great bliss, and com- 
passion in the ordinary sense of the word as a sentiment. The latter has its root in hatred. See 
Bar-do’i chos-bsad mi-rtag sgyu-ma’i bar-chen dan-po, fol. 8b seqg.; dPal mtshuns-med rgyal-dban 
chos-rjes mdzad-pa’i bar-do gsol-’debs-kyi dgons-don mdo-tsam bkral-ba myur-lam zab-mo’i them- 
skas, fol. 12a seq.; gZuri’grel rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 187a. In this respect 
one is reminded of Max Scheler’s analysis of altruism and similar forms of modern senti- 
mentality which are based on resentment, on hatred of higher values. According to him an 
attitude of hatred and envy leads to egalitarian and humanitarian ideals as the fundamental 
denial of love. Altruism based upon resentment, on the one hand, and compassion as a form 
of hatred, on the other, may well become the subject matter of a comparative study. 

yDo-rje’i theg-par bgrod-pa’i Ssit-rta chen-po, fol. 8b seq. 

% ‘Sevenfold union’ is the name for the various aspects of the satisfaction inherent in the 
experience of non-duality. They are the non-duality of the two kinds of truth, relative and ulti- 
mate; the fusion with the bliss therein; the incorruptibleness of this bliss; the non-entitative 
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as and cannot be split up into two separate entities. As E-V AM they are present in the 

psycho-organismal individual (Jus) by taking their stand on the indestructible potential 

creativity (mi-Sigs-pa’i thig-le) in the six focal points of possible experience. However, 
since both the basis and that which takes its stand on it are known to be beyond concep- 
tuality, they are not ‘body-born’ and hence do not disintegrate with the decay of the body. 

Therefore one speaks of ‘natural co-emergence’ (rari-bzin lhan-cig-skyes-pa). 

This passage again contains a number of concepts and terms, essentially 
as a means and to the extent that they are useful for the preparation of 
realization, not for the purpose of exteriorizations with an apparent objective 
existence. Special emphasis is laid on the factuality (Tatsachlichkeit, ro-bo- 
wid) of the topics under consideration. This term is often translated by 
‘essence’, although no evidence is found for it. The usage of this term in 
Tibetan corresponds to our word ‘factuality’. There is here no problem as 
to the ‘essence of’ a thing, because in Buddhism the essence of a thing is the 
thing itself. Apart from the fact that the term ‘essence’ is a rather muddle- 
headed concept even in Western philosophies, there is no reason to introduce 
into Eastern philosophies something which is not there. In addition one 
should be on guard against committing what Bertrand Russell calls ‘a trans- 
ference to metaphysics of what is only a linguistic convenience’.®® 

Lucidity (gsal) indicates that by transcending the realm of object 
thinking one arrives at a new dimension which carries more insight and hence 
is symbolically referred to by terms denoting light. The new dimension is a 
more enlightened state of cognition than the relative darkness of the ordinary 
three-dimensional situation or ‘ignorance’ (ma-rig-pa). At the same time 
this more enlightened cognition is supported by and reaches deeper down 
into a feeling of satisfaction. Similarly we too speak of ‘feeling deeply’. The 
overcoming of the shallowness of a passing sentiment coincides with the 
growing perspicacity of the cognitive process. Hence lucidity and profound- 
ness are co-emergent (zab-gsal lhan-cig-skyes-pa).* Being a unitary process, 


character of this; its great compassionateness that transcends every dichotomy; its continuity, 
and unendingness. See gZuri:’grel rdo-rje’chat-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 132ab; 
bSre: pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 6b. 

39 Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy, p. 224. 

% gZun’grel rdo-rje’chatgi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 129b. ‘Co-emergence’ is one 
of the key-notes of Buddhist Tantrism. The term /han-cig-skyes:pa means literally ‘born 
together’ and corresponds to Skt. saha-ja. In my The Concept of Mind in Buddhist Tantrism, 
I translated this term by ‘co-nascence’. Afterwards I found that this English rendering was also 
used in connection with one of Buddhaghosa’s conditions (sahaja-paccaya) which, however, 
is different from the Tantric conception. It is therefore advisable to have another term. ‘Co- 
emergence’ is one of the leitmotifs of Saraha’s Dohdkosa of which an English translation, full 
of grammatical mistakes and serious misunderstandings of the significance of the verses, is 
found in E. Conze’s Buddhist Text through the Ages. This translation ignores the Tibetan text 
and the commentaries thereon. In it the important term lhan-cig-skyes-pa (sahaja) is rendered 
by ‘Innate’ for which the translator can adduce as only authority the wrong French translation 
of this term by ‘l’Inné’. Texts like the Phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag:gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i 
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co-emergence is not the manifestation of two entities juxtaposited. Juxtapo- 
sition belongs to the realm of things, i.e. isolable entities, but here there is 
no such realm.*! This is expressed by stating that there is natural co-emergence 
(ran-bin lhan-cig:skyes:pa). Or as Padma dkar-po points out elsewhere, 
‘Because profoundness and lucidity are such that their actuality cannot be 
divided, they are co-emergent’. Viewed from another angle this co-emergence 
is the logical relation of coincidence (zum: jug). 


gan-mdzod, fol. 39a seq.; the gZun-’grel rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons:pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 60b, 129a, 
and others make it abundantly clear that there is nothing of innatism in Tantric philosophy. 
One example may suffice to show that by ignoring the Tibetan tradition the Dohds, which are 
at the core of Tantric thought, fail to reveal their significance. The beginning of Dohd no. 38 
(36) means according to the Pafijika in P. C. Bagchi’s edition, Dohako$a (Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series, No. 25c): 

The root of mind is not demonstrable, 

In co-emergence three topics are false. 


According to M. Shahidulla’s edition, Les Chants mystiques de Saraha et de Kanha, the same 
verse is given as 

The root of mind is not demonstrable, 

In co-emergence three topics are true. 
D. L. Snellgrove translates the Apabhraméa version as follows: 

They do not perceive the true basis of mind, 

For upon the Innate they impose a threefold falsification. 

Where thought arises and where it dissolves, 

There you should abide, O my son. 
In the Apabhraméa text there is no equivalent for the translator’s ‘thought’. But what does the 
Tibetan tradition say? Together with the commentary by gNis-med-avadhiti, Do-ha-mdzod-kyi 
don-gyi glu’i ’grel-pa (Dohakosa-hrdaya-arthagiti-tika), bs Tan-’gyur (Derge ed.), rgyud, 
vol. zi, fol. 76a seq., this verse means: 

‘The root of all entities is mind, but since mind is not found as something existing by itself 
as the root of everything it is undemonstrable. Hence (Saraha says): “The root of mind is 
undemonstrable’”’. Appearance or mental events rise from non-memory, remain in it and fade 
into it, therefore the co-emergence of appearance (with non-memory) is experienceable in/ 
through non-memory. Mind, in the absence of conditions for its appearance as mental events 
is non-memory or nothingness (stoi-pa-fiid, Sinyata). This nothingness rises from unoriginated- 
ness, stays therein and fades back into it. Hence the co-emergence of nothingness (with un- 
originatedness) is experienceable in/through unoriginatedness. Mind as such (sems-fid), in 
the absence of the origination of either memory or non-memory, is beyond origination and 
destruction, it is beyond the realm of the intellect. Since the ultimate of all entities rises, stays 
in and fades into this reality stretching across time (i.e. not being a content in time), by the 
co-emergence of unoriginatedness (with that which is beyond the intellect, transcendence) one 
understands the inconceivable (or transcendence). Hence when one understands mind (as 
Saraha implies by his words): “Through the three modes of co-emergence”’, then, because 
appearance, nothingness and unoriginatedness disappear where they originate, (or as Saraha 
puts it): “‘Where they originate and where they vanish”, it is impossible to find the ultimate 
of all entities even if one seeks for it and (so Saraha concludes): “One does not really know 
where they stay”’.’ 

¢Zungrel rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 5b; 60b. 

* The interpretation of this term as ‘coincidence’ is the one given by the bKa’-rgyud-pa school 
of Buddhism, which follows the one given in Paficakrama V1. They have criticized Tson- 
kha-pa for interpreting this term as ‘harmonious juxtaposition’. 
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Lucidity (E) and profoundness (VAM) ‘take their stand on’, ice. 
control, what is termed ‘indestructible potential creativity’ (mi-Sigs-pa’i 
thig-le). This may either point beyond itself to its transcendence referred 
to in other texts as ‘radiant light’ (’od-gsal), or under the control of lucidity 
and profoundness it becomes the seminal root of a psycho-organism (lus), 
the cradle of which is motility (rlun) proceeding along structural pathways 
(rtsa). It is important to note that this ‘taking its stand on’ does not mean the 
interaction of two entities. Actually ‘lucidity’ and ‘profoundness’ as deter- 
minants of spirituality (sems) are not different from potential creativity but 
this viewed from its controlling (gaining ascendency) or value aspect. Padma 
dkar-po is quite explicit on this point. He says that ‘in view of the basis 
(structure)-forming aspect one speaks of pathways (rtsa), in view of the 
dynamic process, of motility (r/ui), and in view of the control or value, of 
potential creativity (thig-le)’.4* Due to the fact that there are many focal 
points of possible experience one can speak of several instances of potential 
creativity. ‘The numerical account is of subordinate importance, because it 
refers to the most outstanding focal points; of paramount importance is the 
dynamic character, and so Padma dkar-po declares that ‘the six (instances of) 
potential creativity are non-dichotomic motility or enlightenment-motility’.“4 
In this context ‘enlightenment’ is another term for ‘value’ or ‘control’ and 
reflects the conviction that awareness is at the bottom of human nature. 
This awareness is not some static entity, a container of some sort, but ‘motility’ 
which refers to the noetic act which in turn in its end-state reveals a certain 
structure. ‘Non-dichotomic’ is to be understood not merely as of epistemolo- 
gical significance, it is a term which comprises every split, be it of subject- 
object or body-mind and so on. In the meditation literature the basic meaning 
of the term ‘dichotomy’ (rnam-rtog) is rather what we would circumscribe 
by stating that man is divided against himself. ‘Non-dichotomic’ therefore 
refers to an experience before the split in the individual has occurred. 

The formativeness of potential creativity, designated by the term ‘moti- 
lity’, is present in that which has been formed in so far as the formed is the 
record of the formative process. Again we see here that there is no sharp 
division between the formed and the forming. This aspect is compared in the 


* rtsa, rlun, thig-le are terms used exclusively in mysticism. Attempts to reduce what they 
signify to physiological processes have failed. The rtsa has nothing to do with the veins or 
arteries or the physical body, the r/ua is not vital air, and the thig-/e is not a seminal drop. They 
may mean all this, but then, as my Lama teachers and friends told me, we move in a world of 
distortions. These terms again point out the necessity of analytical considerations. The failure 
to do so has resulted in what Noel Jaquin, The Theory of Metaphysical Influence, p. 29, puts so 
admirably: ‘In many cases the repeated attempts to explain certain symbols in three-dimensional 
terms has merely succeeded in creating an entirely false concept, and one that often has no 
relation to the actual meaning of the symbolic representation’. 


4 yDo-rjei theg-par bgrod:pa’i sin-rta chen-po, fol. 7b. 
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Tantric texts with water turning into ice and since ice can become water 
again through a process of unfreezing, we have to consider every technical 
term as a two-way process-product word. Another important point to note 
is that a new structure can only be formed when the old one is dead, not only 
in the realm of matter but also in that of ideas which Max Planck so admirably 
pointed out by saying that new ideas conquer by the death of their opponents. 
However, there are many kinds of death. In any case, death is something more 
than the objective biological stoppage which can be observed from outside. 
It is also an inner experience. Existentialist thinkers have directed our atten- 
tion to the phenomenon of personal death, but their interpretation is more 
often than not linked with certain dogmas that have been taken over uncriti- 
cally. The problem of death which is raised by the statement that formativeness 
does not come to an end when its formed frame breaks up, needs special 
examination and falls outside the scope of the present essay. 

The twelve ‘truth-indices’ (bden-don) resemble in name the twelve 
members of the so-called Law of Interdependent Origination (Pratityasamut- 
pada). The latter are rather abstractions created by analysis, while the former 
are peculiar structural modes which are not so much fixed properties of a 
finished thing but relational phases of man’s being.*® Nagarjuna is credited 
with having pointed out the structural nature of this ‘Law’. He declared that 
the first (‘ignorance’, ma-rig-pa, avidya), eighth (desire, sred-pa, trsna) and 
ninth members (ascription-organization, Jen-pa, upadana) represented 
‘emotionality’ (“#on-mons-pa, klesa); the second (motivation-configuration, 
’du-byed, samskarah) and tenth (existence, srid-pa, bhava) ‘action’ (/as, 
karman); and the remaining third (consciousness, rnam-par Ses-pa, vijfiana), 
fourth (name and form, min-gzugs, namaripa), fifth (six sensory fields, 
skye-mched drug, sadayatana), sixth (total pattern, ‘contact’, reg-pa, sparSa), 
seventh (feeling, tshor-ba, vedana), eleventh (birth, skye-ba, jati) and twelfth 
(old age and death, rga-si, jaramarana) ‘misery’ (sdug-bsnal, duhkha). ‘The three 
topics of emotionality, action and misery are always found together so that 
in the absence of one the others also do not obtain. Hence they are likened to 
a trivet.46 This analysis by Nagarjuna shows that the Law of Interdependent 
Origination has nothing to do with causality as we understand this term. 
While the members of the ‘Law’ may be said to ‘proceed out of each other 
just as do the consecutive states of an organism—say childhood, adolescence, 
mature age and old age’,*” they all refer to the human situation. This situation 


In the rDo-rje’i theg-par bgrod-pa’i sitrrta chen-po, fol. 8b it is stated that the twelve 
members of the Pratityasamutpada belong to the ‘impure aspect’ of reality (ma-dag-pa’i 
cha-nas), while the twelve truth-indices represent the ‘pure aspect’ (dag-pa’i cha-nas). 

bSre* pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 51b seq. 

* William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind, p. 254. 
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may now be viewed from another angle. Emotionality, action and misery 
cover the whole of human existence and it is here that various phases of man’s 
being can be distinguished. The first three members of the ‘Law’, ignorance, 
motivation-configuration and consciousness refer to the cognitive aspect of 
human life. Ignorance, as has been shown, is not absence of knowledge, it is 
rather the dim light of object thinking in its incipience which as a formative 
act finds its final form in consciousness, the discriminating activity usually 
moving in the subject-object dichotomy. The three topics, ignorance, motiva- 
tion-configuration and consciousness, form a unity viewed under the aspects 
of quality (ignorance), act (motivation-configuration) and actuality (conscious- 
ness). This unitary feature is termed ye-Ses rdo-rje (jfianavajra) which may 
be rendered by ‘cognitive being’. It is, as Padma dkar-po points out, a status 
of least conflict. What he means by this remark will become clear through the 
relation of this mode of being to the other modes. 

The next three members, name and form, the six sensory fields and the 
total pattern of ‘contact’, clearly point to the phase of man’s being-in-the- 
world or being-in-contact-with others. It is important to note here that name 
and form refer to the total individual; ‘name’ comprises the perceptual and 
instinctive powers and ‘form’ is above all the epistemological object of a 
perceptual situation out of which the corporeality of things is established in 
co-operation with the tactile sense. It is this sense that through its experience 
of resistance points to something beyond the body. However, we must not 
assume that ‘contact’ relates to the tactile sense exclusively. The term ‘contact’ 
is found with other sensory perceptions as well, it even relates to the ideational. 
Actually we move in a world in which our distinction between body and 
mind, physical and mental, material and ideal, does not obtain in such marked 
contrast. Moreover, while in our world-experience the sense of touch is 
regarded as mere receptiveness, in Tantrism the same sense interlaces man 
with his environment and with the physiological side of his being. Thus the 
triad of name and form, six sensory fields and ‘contact’ refer to both the inner 
and outer world of man. Technically this is known as sku rdo-rje (kayavajra), 
which may be rendered as ‘environmental being’, where environment must 
be understood as both internal and external. The internal environment may 
then be likened to Cannon’s principle of homeostasis. ‘Environmental being’ 
is according to Padma dkar-po a status of mediocre conflict. 

The next triad of feeling, desire (positive as adience and negative as 
avoidance) and ascription as the fitting of the experience into the total 
pattern of human life is technically called gsun rdo-rje (vagvajra) and may be 
rendered as ‘communicative being’. Feeling is a kind of judgment; it declares 
that something is pleasant or unpleasant or indifferent. Naturally the tendency 
is to seek pleasant experiences and to avoid unpleasant ones. In this seeking 
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man ‘communicates’ with his fellow-beings and with the objects that surround 
him. He addresses them, and language as the most polished tool of communica- 
tion is thus both expressive and evocative. This phase of man’s being is a 
status of deep conflict. 

The last triad of (i) existence as the realm of possibilities taking shape 
in (ii) the birth of a new complex phenomenon of experience which in course 
of time will (iii) age and die, is known as thugs rdo-rje (cittavajra). It clearly 
indicates man’s ‘situational being’. As the existentialist thinkers have shown 
man is always in a situation. This being-in-a-situation is what in the Buddhist 
texts is termed ‘existence’ (srid-pa, bhava). But this is not all: man tries to 
solve the situation in which he finds himself, only to become involved in 
another one that has to be solved after solving the former in some way or 
other. The solution of any situation depends on man’s decision which is 
implied in the term thugs (citta). In most cases however, he is unaware of the 
decisions that have brought about his being in a situation and hence his 
situational being is a status of deepest conflict.4® 

There is, however, another way of facing this status of conflict. Conflict 
and its attending pain and suffering exists as long as ‘ignorance’ prevails. But 
once man has made up his mind what he wants, he is hard to bewilder; he 
realizes that the situation is his and he acts in whatever situation he may find 
himself in the light of his possibilities and interprets the events of his life in 
relation to his ultimate end. In brief, he uses ‘discrimination’ (Ses-rab) which 
reflects authentic awareness (ye-Ses), permeating every phase of his being. 
On the other hand, as long as he postpones his decision and works under the 
spell of ignorance the more he becomes involved in conflict situations. 
Misery as a constitutive phase of his being increases. 

While ‘discriminating awareness’ (Ses-rab) is essentially an act by which 
mind stretches out to meet its object or, as the text says ‘has a certain reference’ 
(dmigs:pa dan bcas-pa),* it does not feel the situation in which man may 
find himself at the moment. And yet the feeling tone or the mood of a situation 
is as revealing as the cognitive aspect involved in it. This feeling tone is 
referred to by the ‘sixteen degrees of compassion’ of the text, each degree 
gaining in intensity and being concerned with itself rather than being a 
succession of events proceeding within the soul of man. As John Wild says: 
‘It discloses the naked facticity of this situation into which I have already been 
thrown. But this facticity is not that of an object from which I am detached, 
and at which I can stare. It is an existential facticity concerned with itself and 
either turning back to take over its factuality, or turning away from this as a 
—? above analysis is found in gZun-’grel rdo-rje’chan-gi dgons:pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 

ao, 
yDo-rje’i theg-par bgrod-pa’i sit-rta chen:po, fol. 8b. See also ibid., fol. 57. 
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burden and a chain. For the most part, it is the latter type of feeling that 
predominates’.*° 

According to the Tantric texts, feeling which is generally one of joy, is 
least intense as long as there is ordinary object thinking. It grows in intensity 
with the gradual process of de-objectification. Illustrated is this process by 
the sexual syndrome. The first type of joy (dga’-ba) which comprises five 
degrees and is linked with the objective reference, is said to be ‘small bliss’, 
It is present in the amorous exploration of the partner. The next type of 
intense joy (mchog-dga’) which also comprises five degrees is marked by a 
decrease in the intensity of the objective reference. In it the division into an 
I and You fades into a feeling of communion and hence is said to be ‘mediocre 
bliss’. The third type of joy is termed variously, either as a ‘special joy’ 
(khyad-dga’) or as ‘joylessness’ (dga’-bral). It is a special joy because in it 
the division into the I and You has, as it were, completely disappeared, and 
it is a joyless joy, because the ordinary judgments as to the varying intensity 
do not apply any more. Nevertheless, this joy is said also to comprise five 
degrees. But since in these three types of joy there is still a latent trace of the 
division into an I and You, they are indices of, rather than the actual consum- 
mation which is reserved to what is called the sixteenth degree. Its name is 
‘co-emergence joy’ (lhan-cig-skyes-pa’i dga’-ba), because here thought and 
feeling have fused into a unitary experience. This last intensity degree is 
rarely realized in its purity because of the presence of ‘ignorance’. 

With the exception of the sixteenth degree the preceding fifteen ones 
are related to certain focal points of experience in such a way that the first 
five degrees or joy (dga’-ba) belong to the ‘head’ focal point, the second five 
or intense joy (mchog-dga’) to the region between the ‘throat’ and ‘heart’ 
focal points, and the remaining five or special joy (khyad-dga’ ) to that between 
the ‘heart’ and ‘navel’ or ‘sex’ focal points.*! In so far as the various joys are 
related to the sexual syndrome and sex is in spite of the haters of love of 
paramount importance in the life of man, the following may be given as a 
sort of explanation. The ‘head’ focal point is the ordinary object thinking 
situation in which we take stock of the erotic possibilities the partner may 
have to offer or, as the texts point out, where one engages in kissing and 
embracing or other amatory practices.5? Gradually the object character 
disappears and we find ourselves in a communicatory situation in which we 
put ‘all our heart’. This then culminates in the convulsions after the peak of 
orgasm has been reached, and since it is rather difficult to differentiate between 
the orgasm and the subsequent convulsions one experiences either the special 


5° John Wild, The Challenge of Existentialism, p. 87. 
51 rdo-rje’ changi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 54b seq. 
52 tbid., fol. 156b seq. 
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joy of what is considered to be the ultimate consummation or, what is the 
same, a state of joylessness in the sense that this joy is different from and 
devoid of the preceding and common types of joy.** 

Although the highest or sixteenth degree of intensity is realized only by 
him who has gone beyond ‘ignorance’ or objectifying thought, this does not 
mean that it is something utterly alien. It is present in the structure of each 
type of joy. Padma dkar-po says: “By dividing the four types of joy into four 
aspects each, one obtains sixteen degrees of joy. In this way there is the 
sixteenth degree, co-emergence joy, present in every joy in a subtle way. 
Ordinary people are unable to realize this and hence do not penetrate to its 
experience. The philosophers by virtue of the instruction by their Gurus 
realize this sixteenth degree immediately and made it the way of their 
philosophical quest’.54 This again emphasizes the index character of every- 
thing that we may experience in life. And it is in the immediate experience 
that there is co-emergence of discrimination and feeling transcending every 
limit of content and intensity. It has to be noted that this feeling is not an 
absorption in a static and absolutized bliss, even if the texts speak of ‘unchang- 
ing great bliss’ (mi-’gyur-ba bde-ba chen-po), but the sustaining value in 
man’s situation in the world. As compassion (siin-rje) it acts (thabs), although 
this action is not of the hit-and-miss type of ‘ignorance’. 

Finally we have to refer to the relation of coincidence (zun-’jug) between 
‘discriminating awareness’ (Ses:rab) and ‘compassion’ (snin-rje), between 
‘lucidity’ (gsal) and ‘profoundness’ (zab), or whatever other symbol may 
be used.5® Coincidence having the formal property of identity as a relation 
always involves an aspect of duality, which is nevertheless transcended in 
some way. It seems that this relation cannot be analysed further. It belongs 
to our being to be thus disclosed to ourselves. For in actual life feeling and 
discrimination, sense and reason, never work separately, but always in 
combination. 

Discrimination and feeling—to mention only the most outstanding 
aspects—form an existential unity, which is presupposed by all later action 
and theoretical reflection. This existential unity is designated by the term 


33 The elucidation of the various degrees of joy (dga’-ba) in connection with the sexual 
syndrome and the process of de-objectification is given in bSre’pho’i lam-skor-gyi thog-mar 
lam-dbye-bsdu, fol. 44b seq. The distinction between orgasm as the peak of sexual activity and 
the spasms and convulsions as the after-effect, which A. C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, 
Clyde E. Martin and Paul H. Gebhard have made in their Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, p. 627, is also elaborated in gNis‘med-rdo-rje’s Phyag-rgya b#i’i man-nag (Caturmudra- 
upadega), bsTan-’gyur (Derge ed.), rgyud, vol. Zi, fol. 213ab. This text is not identical with 
the Caturmudra in Advayavajrasangraha, pp. 32 seq. The text contained in this collection has 
the title Caturmudraniscaya according to its Tibetan translation. Its author is Nagarjuna(sara). 


oZun*grel rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 157a. 
ibid., fol. 188a. See also rNal-’byor-bai’i béad-pa don-dam mdzub tshugs-su bstan-pa, fol. 10b. 
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‘foundation-Mahamudra’ (gi phyag-rgya chen-po).°® Because of the unity 
of reality this foundation is also the path (lam) and the goal (’bras-bu) 
which, as we have seen, in a certain way determines and controls the founda- 
tion and the action built on it. In other words, the successive incidental 
differences of a continuous process are transcended by its essential unity, 
Therefore we can refer to its unity from beginning to end. To preserve this 
unity at every stage of one’s life becomes the philosopher’s task. 


Varanasi Sanskrit University 


56 grel rdo-rje’ chan-gi dgons-pa gsal-bar byed-pa, fol. 58b; rDo-rje’i_ theg-par bgrod-pa’i 
Sti-rta chen:po, fol. 8b; Phyag-rgya-chen-po rnal’ byor-bi0'i bsad-pa nes-don Ita-ba’i mig, fol. 2a. 
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THREE IMPRESSIONS OF BAMIAN 


ALASTAIR LAMB 


THESE pages are really an illustrated essay on the impact which Bamian, that 
fascinating Buddhist monastic cave complex situated in the heart of Afghanis- 
tan, had on three observers. Placed side by side here are sketches of Bamian 
which Charles Masson made in 1832, three water-colours by Lt Vincent Eyre 
who was imprisoned for a while by the Afghans in the Bamian valley in 
1842, and some photographs which I took when I saw this place in 1958. 
The Masson sketches are all from MSS Eur. G/42 in the India Office Library, 
London, and they are reproduced by kind permission of that admirable 
institution. Eyre’s pictures are taken from his Military Operations at Cabul.1 
My own photographs are all from 35 mm Kodak Ektachrome transparencies, 
and I would like to express my thanks to Kodak (Malaya) for the care taken 
in their conversion into monochrome prints. My justification for presenting 
this material here is twofold. In the first place, Bamian, which is a site of the 
first importance in the understanding of the history of contacts between 
India, China and the Middle East in the first millennium of the Christian era, 
is not nearly as well known as it deserves to be; and outside the two publications 
of the French archzologists—to which reference is made below—it is hard 
to come by anything like an adequate description of the place and its monu- 
ments. In the second place, there may be some merit in comparing the sketches 
of some 19th century explorers with modern photographs as a means of 
assessing the accuracy of observation of this remarkable breed of men. 
Eyre’s illustrations are pretty, and they are better done than those of 
Masson; but they are in no way analytical. Masson, on the other hand, has 
clearly attempted to make something of a scientific survey of the monuments 
of Bamian, a place which he visited in far from ideal circumstances as his 
account (printed here under Plate I) shows. Masson’s study is all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that he started his career as an explorer 
in 1826 by deserting from the Bengal Artillery in which he had enlisted as a 
private soldier under the name James Lewis. For much of this career he also 
followed the profession of British secret agent, a calling which is not always 
easy to combine with scholarly research. Before setting out on his journeys 
in Afghanistan he appears to have had no experience in antiquarian matters, 
though he had become a fair linguist with a command of Latin, French, 
Persian and classical Greek. The last accomplishment was to be of great 


1 London, 1843. 
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value to him, for it enabled him to appreciate the significance of the Greek- 
inscribed coins which were constantly being dug up in Afghanistan and of 
which he collected some 70,000 specimens. It was the study of this numismatic 
treasure by men like H. H. Wilson and James Prinsep that laid the foundations 
of the history of Greeks in Bactria and of their Kushan and Saka successors. 
Thus Masson was a pioneer both of the archeology and of the numismatics 
of Afghanistan. Yet he remains a somewhat mysterious figure. Sir Thomas 
Holdich, who gave some account of Masson’s travels in his Gates of India,? 
refers to him as an American, which certainly is not true. The chapter on 
Masson in C. Grey’s European Adventurers of Northern India, 1785 to 1849° 
is full of contradictions. The Dictionary of National Biography does not 
mention Masson at all. His own book of travels begins abruptly in the year 
1826, and, which is hardly surprising, tells us nothing of his early life or of 
the circumstances of his enlistment in and desertion from the Indian army. 
Masson, it is clear, deserves a good biography. His MSS, which fill up a shelf 
in the India Office Library in London, cry out for a fresh examination. 

Masson published the drawing (Fig. 1) of the cliff of the 120-foot Buddha 
at Bamian (but in a more polished form) in the second volume of his book of 
travels, Narrative of Various Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panjab.* Some of his sketches of Bamian he sent, along with much else on the 
Buddhist antiquities of Afghanistan, to H. H. Wilson, who caused them to 
be published in 1841 at the expense of the East India Company in his work 
Ariana Antiqua. Masson also communicated a short note on Bamian to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which published it in 1836 in the fifth volume of 
its Journal. 

Masson, of course, was not the first European to write on Bamian. 
Wilford gave some account of the Buddhist monuments there, but only from 
hearsay, in the sixth volume of Asiatic Researches. Moorcroft was at Bamian 
in 1824, and his account in his Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan, 
etc. is not without interest. Alexander Burnes and Dr Gerard were in Bamian 
in 1832, a few months before Masson’s visit, and they brought back the first 
sketches of the colossal Buddhas which appeared in 1833 in the second volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in Burnes’ Travels into 
Bokhara, etc.,6 but Masson is, quite rightly, scornful of Burnes’ illustration 
of the 175-foot Buddha, the only picture from Burnes’ travels which he appears 
to have seen. 


2 London, 1910. 

3 ed. H. L. O. Garrett, Lahore, 1929. 

4 3 vols., London, 1842. 

5 ed. H. H. Wilson, 2 vols., London, 1841. 
6 3 vols., London, 1834. 
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After Masson, no European seems to have reached Bamian until 1842, 
when Lt Eyre and Lady Sale came here as prisoners in Afghan hands follow- 
ing the debacle of the retreat from Kabul. Their accounts added nothing to 
that of Masson; nor did the report by General Kaye which was published in 
1879 in the first volume of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. 

The first real addition to Masson’s description came in 1885, when two 
Sapper officer members of the Afghan Boundary Commission of that year, 
Captains M. G. Talbot and P. J. Maitland, passed through Bamian and took, 
as good sappers, accurate measurements of the two colossi. Their information 
and their sketches were sent to W. Simpson, who published them in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1886. In the 1920’s Masson’s work was 
completed with a full archzological investigation of the Bamian valley by the 
French Archeological Delegation in Afghanistan. This gave rise to J. Hackin’s 
Guide de Bamiyan,' and to the two great reports, Les Antiquités Bouddhiques 
de Bamiyan,’ by A. & Y. Godard and J. Hackin; and Nouvelles Recherches 
Archéologiques a Bamiyan,® by J. Hackin and J. Carl. These reports gave 
Bamian its rightful place in the history of the art and architecture of India 
and Central Asia; and it is discussed in such works as B. Rowland’s The Art 
and Architecture of India: Buddhist, Hindu, Jain.’ 

The Bamian valley lies astride the passes of the Hindu Kush and Kob-i- 
Baba ranges on the ancient road between Bactria and Taxila. It was, therefore, 
a meeting place in ancient times of traders and pilgrims from India, Iran, 
Central Asia and China. The Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, for example, 
passed through Bamian on his way to India from China in A.D. 630, at which 
period the valley was a thriving commercial centre and the home of over a 
thousand Buddhist monks of the Hinayana school. Its geographical situation 
suggests that the history of Bamian must date back to the Bactrian Greeks, 
if not earlier; and Foucher thought that Alexander the Great may well have 
traversed the valley on his way to the Indus. Archeology, however, can trace 
the settlement here to Kushan times only, when it would seem that the great 
Buddhist establishment was founded, perhaps early in the third century a.p. 
In the middle of the third century Bamian, along with most of the Kushan 
possessions, came under the control of the Sassanian Empire of Iran. From 
the 5th century until the coming of Islam in the 8th or 9th century the valley 
appears to have been ruled by dynasties related to the Hephthalite-Chionite 
Huns, and with close political ties to Iran for at least the duration of the 


? Paris, 1924. 

8 Paris and Brussels, 1928. 
Paris, 1933. 

10 London, 1959. 
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Sassanians. With Islam the Buddhist community disappeared, but Bamian 
remained prosperous as is demonstrated by the presence in the valley of the 
two cities of Shahar-i-Gholghola (Fig. 32) and Shahar-i-Zohak. In 1222 these 
cities were destroyed by Genghis Khan, and no comparable settlements rose 
up to take their place. While armies, those of Tamerlane, the Moghuls, and 
the Persian conqueror Nader Shah, continued to use this route for the invasion 
of India, and while caravans still passed by, Bamian became a backwater in 
Afghan history. 

The Buddhist antiquities of Bamian cover an extensive area. The two 
great colossi, the 120- and 175-foot Buddhas, occupy niches about a mile 
apart in the cliffs on the north of the valley; and in their neighbourhood are 
concentrated the bulk of the monastic caves. There are, however, several 
other groups of caves, the most important being those at Kakrak on the 
southern side of the valley and about five miles away from the colossi. Here 
the French archeologists found one of the best preserved of the Bamian 
sculptures and some of the finest wall paintings. Caves occur, though in 
nothing like the concentrations of the cliff of the colossi and at Kakrak, over 
about a twenty-mile length of the valley; and no one has ever, to my knowledge, 
attempted to count the total number. Since the foot of the Bamian cliffs is 
covered by high mounds of debris, much of it the result of erosion or rock-falls 
through earthquakes, new caves are frequently coming to light. 

Masson quite correctly divided the antiquities of Bamian into three main 
categories, the colossi and the sculptures, the caves with their architectural 
details, and the wall paintings. The two colossi, one 120 feet high and the 
other 175 feet high, are the giants of Gandhara sculpture, and it would be 
hard to match their size in any other style or period. They stand in niches in 
the same cliff of pink conglomerate rock, but are about a mile apart. Neither 
is free standing, since both the colossi are executed in stucco mounted on a 
core, or armature, attached to the cliff. The 120-foot figure dates from the 
3rd or 4th century a.D., and the 175-foot statue is perhaps a century later. 
Both figures have lost their faces from the lower lip upwards. No one would 
call these huge sculptures beautiful—Robert Byron, indeed, thought they 
were rather vulgar—but their sheer size makes them the most impressive 
testimony of the impact which Mediterranean art forms had on Afghanistan 
and Northwest India around the beginning of the Christian era; and one can 
see in them the genesis of that cult of the colossal which has survived in 
Buddhist art to this day. 

The caves of Bamian are far less impressive than the colossi, and they 
do not compare in scale, refinement of execution or architectural complexity 
with the great cave-temple complexes of India like Ajanta and Ellora. They 
are, however, of the greatest importance to the historian of architecture for 
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they provide a number of intriguing clues as to the origin of the dome. From 
the lantern roof which struck Masson’s attention(Fig. 15)to the dome mounted 
on a square base by means of squinched arches (Fig. 19), Bamian provides a 
large number of dome-like forms which have left no contemporary examples 
in surviving free-standing structures. These domes and protodomes of Bamian 
are almost certainly a link in the evolutionary process which led to Santa 
Sophia: they have also left their mark, though in a most symbolic form, on 
the ceiling decoration of Chinese architecture. 

The wall paintings of Bamian have not fared well with the passage of 
time. Many have been deliberately defaced by Moslem fanaticism. Some have 
been obscured by a thick covering of soot, the product of the cooking fires of 
nomads who for more than a millennium have sought winter shelter in the 
caves. Others, in exposed positions on the cliff face, have disappeared as a 
result of the climate or of earthquakes. A surprising amount of wall painting, 
however, has survived; enough to show that Bamian art was extraordinarily 
cosmopolitan, combining influences from India, Iran and Central Asia. As 
Masson noted, some of the paintings, and particularly those in the niche of 
the 120-foot Buddha, are clearly related to the art of the Sassanian Dynasty 
in Iran (Fig. 22). Others are similar to, but may well antedate, some of the 
earliest Buddhist paintings at Ajanta. Yet others can only be compared to the 
art of Miran and Kizil in Chinese Turkestan, and can be related to the later 
art of Tun-huang. 

Bamian, in fact, is a gigantic demonstration of the great extent of contacts 
between China, India, Iran and the Mediterranean which flourished from 
the foundation of the Roman Empire to the period of the T’ang Dynasty. 
It is, of course, not the only such demonstration to have been found in Afgha- 
nistan. At Begram, the site of ancient Kapisa, which lies not far from Charikar 
and the point where the road from Kabul to Bamian leaves the Kabul plain 
and plunges into the foothills of the Koh-i-Baba range, Hackin just before 
the Second World War uncovered a most interesting collection of trade goods, 
dating from the first or second century A.D., which included lacquered boxes 
from Han China, carved ivories of Sunga style from India and a large variety 
of Hellenistic bric-a-brac from the eastern Mediterranean. But such evidence 
has to be seen in the museums. The site of Begram itself does little to fire 
the imagination. Bamian, on the other hand, by its sheer extent, conveys 
some true impression of the importance of the land routes of Asia and the 
wealth that passed over them in that period which gave rise both to the 
legends of St Thomas’ conversion of India and to the narrative of the travels 
of Hsiian-tsang. 

Despite the work of the French archzologists, Bamian remains a place 
full of mysteries. Its history, apart from the details derived from stylistic 
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analysis and from the short notice of Hsiian-tsang, is virtually unknown. 
No inscription or other literary evidence has been found here. Archzologically 
speaking, the surface of Bamian has been explored but there has been very 
little probing in depth; and this applies as much to the two Islamic cities as 
to the Buddhist monuments. The two colossi, though measured, studied and 
photographed, are still not entirely understood. What was their ritual signi- 
ficance? Do they have any relationship to the colossal statues of deified Caesars 
of the Roman Empire? What caused the removal of the greater part of their 
faces? Were they the only two colossal sculptures to have been executed at 
Bamian? Hsiian-tsang, whose narrative throws so much light on Bamian in 
the 7th century A.D., referred to a third colossus, a reclining Buddha over a 
thousand feet in length; but recent search has failed to reveal any trace of 
this sleeping giant. Perhaps, for one can hardly ignore Hsiian-tsang’s state- 
ment, this figure was carved out of an exposed portion of the top of the cliffs 
and has since eroded away. Hsiian-tsang located this reclining figure some 
12 or 13 i to the east of the 120-foot Buddha. Perhaps some trace of this 
monstrous sculpture, if it indeed existed, may yet come to light. Afghanistan 
is a country which still has many archeological surprises in store, as the 
discovery in 1957 of the minaret of Jam demonstrates. This structure, the 
prototype of the Kutb Minar in Delhi and comparable to it in size, was 
standing more or less intact, and for centuries unobserved, not so far from 
the city of Herat; and it contained inscriptions throwing much light on the 
early history of the Ghorid Sultanate. At about the same time an Asokan 
inscription in Greek was found just outside Kandahar. It would not be 
unreasonable, therefore, to expect that the hills around Bamian still hold 
many secrets. 


CAPTIONS TO THE PLATES 

Plate I, Fig. 1. Masson’s sketch of the 120-foot Buddha at Bamian. This 
illustration, and the rest of the Masson material in this paper, is reproduced 
with the permission of the India Office Library, London, where the originals 
are preserved as MSS Eur. G/42. The great niche on the left of the picture 
is intended to remind one of the existence of the 175-foot Buddha, but not 
to indicate either the position of that statue or its actual size. The two colossi 
are in fact separated by about a mile of cliff. 

Masson published an engraving based on this sketch facing p. 384 of 
vol. 2 of his Narrative of Various Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and 
the Panjab.“ 

In the MS collection in which this sketch occurs Masson included the 
following explanation which describes graphically the circumstances in which 


1 Supra, note 4. 
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he came to visit Bamian and the difficulties he faced in studying the monu- 
ments of this place: 


SECOND IpoL AND ADJACENT CAVES 
Baimian 


The caves at Bamian extending for some miles, it would be impossible to present a general 
view of the whole of them. In this plate a portion of them is represented, and from the 
part where they are the most numerously congregated, which also may be presumed to 
be their common centre, for there and in the immediate vicinity the great idols or statues 
have been formed. 

Our sketch may serve to give a notion of the wonderful assemblage of excavations at 
Bamian, that is of their exterior aspect; but many sketches would be needed fully to 
exhibit the sundry marvels of that extraordinary locality. 

We shall purposely refrain from opening a discussion on these pages upon the abstruse 
points connected with these wondrous antiquities, confining our remarks to the few 
necessary to accompany our sketches. The subject is too vast and too important to be 
disposed of either briefly or lightly. 

It may be permitted me to explain why I have so few sketches of so interesting a spot. 
In 1832 I joined Haji Khan, expressly with the intention of examining at leisure the 
antiquities of Bamian, to which place he was proceeding after he had collected the annual 
revenue of the Hazarehjat.¢ He persuaded me to accompany him while engaged in the 
collection of the revenue, and when we at length reached Bamian, one of those severe 
winters set in which occur but occasionally or once in many years. But this was not the 
worst—the Khan had thought proper to seize [one of the Hazareh chiefs]’ and com- 
menced also at Bamian, at that time part of his own jaghir, a general system of seizure 
and spoliation. So unsettled a period was not that in which any researches could be 
conducted, and to crown my misfortune I had no paper—the stock I had brought with 
me from Kabal was exhausted in the Hazarehjat, chiefly in enabling the soldiers of the 
camp to write to their friends, a fresh supply I had sent for from Kabal never reached me, 
our communications with that City having been closed in the general way, by snow. 
From Haji Khan’s secretary who was much in the same dilemma as myself with respect 
to paper I obtained as a great favour a single sheet which I was obliged to employ with 
care, and only on such objects as seemed to me the most deserving. It was most wretched 
paper but I was obliged both to make it serve and be thankful for it. I therefore selected 
for representation such objects as I considered most likely to assist in forming an opinion 
upon the purpose of the antiquities, which after a survey of them I felt confident might 
be hazarded, neglecting consequently, but without means of avoiding it, many others 
even very prominent ones, most worthy of being brought to notice and even indispensable 
to exhibit a complete and satisfactory tableau of the mysterious remains. At the time I 
experienced no more than a little chagrin at my personal disappointment, consoling myself 
with the reflection that I should revisit Bamian in the spring or at some future period 
taking care however to avoid the company of Haji Khan or any other Afghan Chief. It 
was decreed otherwise, time passed on and Government employ was insidiously conferred 
upon me, indeed forced with no higher view, I believe, than to interrupt my course of 
discovery and to prevent the acquisition of the little credit and reputation that might 
attend it. My position at Kabal became dangerous as well as embarrassing, and I was as 
much fixed to it as if I had been nailed to the spot. Journeys to Bamian or any other place 
became out of the question, and finally I left the country in 1838 witout having again 
visited it. In 1840 I again directed my steps towards Afghanistan, Bamian was never out 
of my thoughts, but I had then to find that the rancour of my enemies was greater than 
I had anticipated, and that it was determined I should not travel in the Afghan countries, 
the reason given being that I had not permission from His Majesty Shah Sujah or the 
Governor General of India!!! 

I was unable, from having previously lost all my effects and property then with me, at 
Khalat, to continue my journey towards Afghanistan, or I might have very reasonably 
questioned whether the permission of the exalted personages mentioned was necessary 
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or not, for I had never dreamed that it was, and even at this time cannot imagine it could 
have been. However, Bamian for me, remained unexplored, and those who had the 
opportunity to have made themselves acquainted with its secrets, seem to have neglected 
it, so far as the world of science is concerned, for nothing has been made public, so that 
I may still fall back upon my few and imperfect illustrations which may not prove wholly 
useless, and may yet to many have the charm of novelty, if in a small degree.¢ 

In the plate before us, part of the niche is delineated in which stands the superior or 
largest idol—of this a view has been given by the late Sir Alexander Burnes, who had a 
draftsman paid by Government in his suite. This sketch was the only one presented 
to the public of those made, if any were made, by that draftsman throughout Sir Alexander’s 
travels, through the Panjab, Afghanistan, Turkistan and Persia. It may be therefore 
thought it was the only interesting object met with in them. In the centre of the plate, 
will be seen the Second idol as to size, from a point opposite to which the original sketch 
was taken. Between it and the superior idol, niches will be observed on which originally 
statues were once standing, although the spaces they occupied are now vacant.f The 
forms of the several caves, the small apertures high in position on the scarped front of 
the rock, the accumulation of mounds in front of the whole, and the column shaped object 
on the ridge of the hill, with the adjacent caves may deserve attention. 

Many of the Caves are now inhabited by the Tajik population of Bamian, and many of 
them are said to be inaccessible. All require examination, and most of all, the last. 


a. Masson set out for Bamian from Kabul on 10th September, 1832. See: C. Grey, European 
Adventurers of Northern India 1785-1849, ed. H. L. O. Garrett, Lahore 1929, p. 190. 
The MS is illegible at this point. 


c. Masson accepted Government employment in 1835 on the promise that, should his reports 
prove satisfactory, he would be granted a Royal pardon for his act of desertion from the 
Bengal Artillery in 1826. His salary was Rs. 250 per month. This appointment, which was 
certainly not intended for the motives which Masson suggests here, was soon known to the 
Afghans who, not surprisingly, began to look on him as an object of suspicion. See: Grey, 
op.cit., pp. 195-196. 


d. Masson aroused the enmity of a number of prominent British officials, including Sir Henry 
Lawrence; and his persecution may not have been entirely imaginary. 

In 1840 Masson was in Kelat when that place revolted against the puppet ruler whom 
the British had placed on the throne. He was imprisoned by the Kelatis and lost all his 
baggage. See: Grey, op.cit., pp. 203-207. 

e. A version of this sketch was published in Burnes’ account of his travels and another version 
appeared in a note in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1833. 
f. Two of these niches are illustrated below. See Figs 25 and 30. 


Plates II-III, Figs 2, 3 and 4. Three views of the two colossi at Bamian by 
Lt (later Lt-General Sir Vincent) Eyre. These are from Eyre’s The Military 
Operations at Cabul, which ended in the retreat and destruction of the British 
army, January 1842; with a journal of imprisonment in Afghanistan.” 

Eyre visited Bamian in circumstances in some ways even more difficult 
than those attending Masson’s journey there. At the time of the disastrous 
retreat from Kabul, Eyre, along with a number of other British officers and 
their wives and families including Lady Sale, became a prisoner of the Afghans. 
From the 3rd to the 16th of September 1842 the British prisoners were 
quartered in the Bamian valley; and during this time Eyre and Lady Sale 
took the opportunity of exploring the Bamian caves and sketching the two 
colossi. While from an artistic point of view these illustrations are probably 
better than those of Masson, Eyre and Lady Sale in no way matched Masson 


12 London, 1843. 
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in their understanding of the meaning of Bamian. Eyre made a very close 
estimate of the heights of the two Buddhas, 120 and 160 feet, but neither he 
nor Lady Sale identified them as Buddhas; indeed he called the smaller 
figure the female and the larger the male idol. Lady Sale, however, like 
Masson, detected Sassanian influences in some of the paintings in the niches 
of the colossi. Lady Sale, said Eyre, was ‘well skilled in numismatics’, and 
based her conclusion on her knowledge of Sassanian coins. 

Fig. 2 represents the 120-foot Buddha, Fig. 3 the 175-foot Buddha, 
and Fig. 4 is a general view of the cliffs in which these two colossi have 
been carved. 


Plate IV, Fig. 5. The 120-foot Buddha in 1958. The buttress to the left of 
the niche was erected in recent years in an attempt to prevent the collapse of 
a portion of the cliff. It is the only serious effort yet made to preserve any 
of this site. The general accuracy of both Masson’s and Eyre’s sketches is 
apparent when they are compared with this photograph. 


Plate IV, Fig. 6. The niche of the 175-foot Buddha as seen from the Afghan 
Government rest house on the opposite side of the Bamian valley. Every 
black dot on the face of the cliff represents the opening of a monastic cave. 
The debris at the foot of the cliff is composed partly of rock falls and partly 
of the remains of free-standing structures, some of Islamic date and some 
associated with the Buddhist settlement. The whole area cries out for systema- 
tic archeological investigation. 


Plate Va, Fig. 7. The 120-foot Buddha. This figure probably dates from the 
3rd century A.D. and is a gigantic version of the typical Buddha image of the 
Gandhara school of this period. The figure consists of an armature, or core, 
cut out from the cliff and decorated with stucco. The stucco is attached to 
the rock by means of wooden pegs, of which some traces can be seen on the 
chin of the figure. The painting on the ceiling of the niche, of which a drawing 
by Y. Godard is reproduced in Rowland,!* represents a solar divinity in a 
quadriga and is typically Sassanian in style. Also Sassanian are some of the 
figures to the left of the quadriga, the so called ‘frieze of the donors’. Here the 
figures of ‘the donors’ in Sassanian style, alternate with Buddhas. It is this 
frieze that Masson has tried to copy in Fig. 22. 


Plate Vb, Figs 8 and 9. Two views of the face of the 120-foot Buddha, taken 
from windows off the spiral stairway up the side of the niche by which the 
top of the head of this huge figure can be reached. Fig. 9 shows clearly the 
remains of the wooden pegs which served to attach the stucco to the rock. 


18 Supra, note 4, fig. 57. 
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Underneath the chin of this Buddha traces can still be seen of the golden 
pigment with which the whole figure was originally covered. 

Fig. 8 shows the way in which the face of the figure has been removed 
from just above the lower lip. The 175-foot figure has been defaced in exactly 
the same way. It is clear from the sketches of Masson and Eyre, and even 
more so from the drawings of Maitland and Talbot which were published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1886, that this defacement took 
place at least before 1832. The French archeologists make no attempt to 
explain this feature. It seems unlikely that such careful defacement was the 
work either of Islamic iconoclasm or of the rage of Genghis Khan. It is one 
of the mysteries of Bamian. 

It is possible, however, that Hsiian-tsang provides the explanation. The 
Chinese pilgrim, who visited Bamian in a.p. 630, describes the 120-foot 
Buddha as ‘made of metallic stone, in height 100 feet. It has been cast in 
different parts and joined together, and thus placed in a completed form as 
it stands’. This is a puzzling description if taken literally. The method of 
execution of the great statues must always have been fairly clear to the 
observer. The bulk of the statues must have been painted, as witness the 
traces of colour still to be seen beneath the chin of the 120-foot figure, and 
it would be hard to take paint for metal unless there was some reason to do so. 
But Hsiian-tsang is, in general, a very reliable observer, and his account here 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. I am inclined to think that this account 
contains a reference to alterations in the face of the 120-foot Buddha. This 
statue was executed in the Gandhara style, and in a variety of that style 
which Sir John Marshall once called ‘Indo-Afghan’. Its draperies are almost 
identical with those which Marshall illustrates as figs 85 and 86 of his 
The Buddhist Art of Gandhara.'° Here, as in the case of a very large proportion 
of such statues in Gandhara art, the Buddha is represented with a moustache 
of almost Gallic magnificence, something like the moustache on a typical 
19th century French statue of Vercingetorix. By the 7th century A.D. a 
moustached Buddha with a Mediterranean cast of features would have become 
something of an anomaly, perhaps even an affront to the prevailing canon of 
Buddhist iconography. Hence it is possible that the face from the upper lip 
upwards was cut away and replaced by new features in bronze or some other 
metal. This would explain Hsiian-tsang’s reference to the figure being cast 
in different parts and joined together. It would explain the total disappearance 

“4S. Beal, Chinese Accounts of India, translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang, 4 vols., 
Calcutta 1957, vol. I, p. 114; [and Buddhist Records of the Western World, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. Ltd., 2 vols., 1906, vol. I, p. 51. KE B—: under 


FAR, MARI |. See also T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels 
in India, Delhi, 1961, pp. 118-9. Ep.] 


15 Cambridge, 1960. 
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of the face, since such a mass of metal would have been plunder of the 
greatest value. It would also provide one reason for the survival of the chin 
and lower lip, a necessary support for such a weight. The expression ‘metallic 
stone’, One presumes, must mean bronze or brass. 


Plate VI, Figs 10, 11 and Plate VII, Fig. 12. ‘The 175-foot Buddha. This 
figure, like the 120-foot Buddha, has lost the greater part of its face, and 
perhaps for the same reason as that which I have advanced as a possible 
solution of the mystery of the defacement of the smalier of the two colossi. 

In style the 175-foot Buddha differs somewhat from the 120-foot figure. 
The folds of its drapery are finer, and are characteristic of the very end of the 
Gandhara period. The statue dates from perhaps the fourth century A.D. 
Like the smaller figure, it consists of a stucco surface mounted to the rock 
armature by means of wooden dowels. The technique of executing the drapery 
here, however, is quite different from that of the smaller figure, for here the 
stucco folds are moulded over ropes which were hung over the surface of the 
figure and pegged in place so as to retain their natural curves. The original 
appearance of this figure must have been very much like a giant version of the 
standing Buddha which Marshall illustrates in his The Buddhist Art of 
Gandhara as fig. 134. 

Plate VI, Fig. 10, upper left hand corner, shows the modern timber bridge 
over a gulley which gives access down to the gallery in the niche around the 
Buddha’s head. Fig. 11 shows the openings of this gallery, which probably 
once served as supports for the scaffolding necessary for the task of painting 
the ceiling of the niche. 

Plate VII, Fig. 12 shows the lower portions of this colossus. ‘The damage 
to the legs is usually attributed to the artillery of Babur or Aurungzeb or 
Nadir Shah which used this figure as a convenient target just as Napoleon 
did the Sphinx. Around the feet of the figure are a group of monastic caves. 


Plate VIII, Fig. 13. Masson’s sketch of the entrance to a group of caves to 
the west of the 175-foot Buddha. 


Plate VIII, Fig. 14. My photograph of 1958, covering roughly the same 
area as that in Masson’s sketch (Fig. 13). The horizontal line of holes in the 
lower left of the picture was, it would seem, intended originally to locate a 
timber gangway along the face of the cliff. The Bamian caves on the higher 
levels were probably joined to each other by these external galleries in the 
same way that is found still in some Chinese cave monasteries. ‘The cave in 
the centre of the picture probably had a timber covered porch. 

A comparison of this photograph with Masson’s sketch in Fig. 13 gives 
a very good impression of Masson’s powers of observation. 
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Plate IX, Fig. 15. Masson’s sketch of details from the cave which in his day 
was known locally as the ‘Khaneh Chehel Sotun’, the hall of the forty pillars, 


Note the sloping columns with their peculiar bulbous capitals, and the 
lantern roof. 


Plate IX, Fig. 16. A photograph of the upper part of a cave very similar 
to that sketched by Masson in the preceding plate. 

The lantern roof is a device which appeared in the architecture of a wide 
region extending from Asia Minor to Kashmir, and it may well have provided 
one of the stages in the evolution of the dome. It probably originated some- 
where in the Iranian plateau. It appears in Tun-huang as a flat painted 
design, a mandala, on the cave ceilings, and as such it has remained a feature 
of Chinese architecture. It also appears, sometimes in a symbolic form, in 
Indian temple architecture, and particularly in Kashmir where the Siva 
temple, Pandrenthan, provides a good example. 

The lantern roof has its origin in a timber architecture. It is a convenient 
device for filling in the area of the roof on supports formed by timbers laid 
diagonally across the corners of the walls. The corners formed by these 
diagonals can be treated in the same way, and so on until the whole area is 
covered, or until the gap left is sufficiently small to be filled by planks or a 
small cupola. This technique is still used in domestic architecture in Kashmir, 
Afghanistan and Turkish Armenia. 

The sloping columns which support this example of a lantern roof from 
Bamian are of two distinct types. Those without capitals and of polygonal 
section are very like some of the columns in the early chaitya halls of Indian 
cave architecture, those from Bhaja being a good example. The columns with 
capitals, on the other hand, are definitely peculiar; the shaft with a single 
vertical groove is certainly not a feature of any Indian style, and I can find 
no example in any of the illustrations of Gandhara sculpture available to me. 
The capitals here, on the other hand, can be matched in several reliefs of the 
late Gandhara school. The capitals in this photograph differ slightly from 
those in Masson’s sketch: the central bulb in the former is in fact made up 
of a series of prisms. 


Plate X, Figs 17, 18 and Plate XI, Fig. 19. Details of three domed caves 
at Bamian. 

A feature of the Bamian cave architecture is the representation of various 
dome-like forms. Bamian, in fact, provides fossil evidence as it were of the 
evolution of the dome from the lantern roof to the hemisphere mounted on a 
square base by means of squinched arches. There is no representation here, 
however, of a dome mounted on pendentives. This evidence is of great value 
since the Bamian caves, one must presume, represent the architecture of 
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free-standing structures which flourished in this region between the 2nd and 
7th centuries of the Christian era. It testifies to the great architectural experi- 
mentation here in the centuries which preceded the solution of the problem 
of the true dome by Byzantine architects and the construction of Anthemius’ 
masterpiece, Santa Sophia. 

At Bamian one can detect four main stages in domical evolution. The 
first is the lantern roof which, in the example in Fig. 16, supports a small 
cupola. The second is the mounting of a hemispherical dome on a drum, as 
in Fig. 17; though in this example the drum seems to have been reduced to a 
circular arcade. The third is the mounting of a dome on a polygonal base: 
in Fig. 18 we can see a portion of an octagonal base, which is surmounted by 
a 16-sided structure which, in turn, supports the dome. The final development 
at Bamian is the mounting of a dome on a square base by means of squinched 
arches, as in Fig. 19. This was a device much used in Sassanian architecture; 
and it survived in the Islamic buildings of Iran in the complex structure of 
half-domes and niches. 

In Bamian the domes themselves show a great deal of experimental 
technique. Some, as for example that illustrated in Rowland, op. cit., as fig. 12, 
appear to represent structures built up very much on the lines of the geodectic 
domes of Buckminster Fuller, and composed of an assemblage of triangles 
and hexagons. These, presumably, represent techniques of construction in 
light timber, techniques which have long ago disappeared without trace in 
any surviving free-standing structure. 

Another interesting technique which is fossilized in the Bamian caves 
is the use of the parabolic arch which, because it follows a catenary curve, 
contains all its stresses within itself. The arches in Fig. 17 must represent 
constructions of this type. It is clear that the architecture of Iran and Afghanis- 
tan during the Sassanian period, and which produced the fantastic arch of 
Ctesiphon, was remarkable for its invention and experiment; and the caves 
of Bamian offer one of the best sources for the study of its technology. This 
is certainly a matter of interest to European architectural historians, for it is 
most probable that the experiments of Bamian were not without their 
influence on the great architectural flowering of Byzantium in the age of 
Justinian. 

Since the dome is virtually unknown in the Hindu and Buddhist architec- 
ture of India—the few examples are really corbelled vaults—before the 
period of the Islamic invasions, the Bamian domes provide convincing proof 
of the strong Western influence in the Buddhist architecture of Afghanistan. 
What is the religious significance of these domed caves? Is this also of Iranian 
or Mediterranean origin, or are these domes merely stupas constructed inside 
out as it were? And this last question suggests the thought that the stupa 
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itself might be of Iranian origin, a solid model of a domed structure. The 
crowning feature of the early Indian stupa, the harmika, often suggests 
descent from the Zoroastrian fire altar of Achaemenian Iran, as Percy Brown 
has pointed out.'® Perhaps the stupa is another example of those Achaemenian 
architectural features which made their way to India in the Maurya period. 


Plate XII, Fig. 20. Masson’s attempt to copy some of the row of seated 
Buddhas from the top of the niche of the 175-foot Buddha. Masson has not 
been entirely successful in this picture because the task of reproducing an 


unfamiliar art style is far more difficult than that of copying architectural 
details. 


Plate XII, Fig. 21. Part of the top of the niche of the 175-foot Buddha, 
showing some of the paintings of seated Buddhas on which Masson based 
his drawing in Fig. 20. Note the three flames rising from the halo, a feature 
which Masson observed. The peculiar heart-like symbols in Masson’s picture 
are presumably meant to represent the triple lotus bud which is painted 
between each of the Buddhas. 

On the left of this photograph is part of the face of the colossus, which 
shows clearly the careful manner of its defacement. The line of rectangular 
openings above the paintings of the seated Buddhas lead to the gallery sur- 
rounding the top of the niche. They were perhaps intended as supports for 
the scaffolding necessary for the painting of the niche and the execution of 
the top part of the colossus. Above the openings can be seen the lower portion 
of a row of standing figures whose robes give the impression of the folded 
wings of angels; but the upper parts of all these figures have been destroyed. 


Plate XIII, Fig. 22. Masson’s impression of the famous ‘frieze of the donors’ 
from the niche of the 120-foot Buddha. Masson thought that some of these 


figures showed Sassanian influence, a conclusion which is now generally 
accepted. 


Plate XIII, Fig. 23. ‘This bas-relief at Naqsh-i-Rustam near Persepolis in Iran 
is one of the finest surviving examples of Sassanian art. It depicts the surren- 
der, in A.D. 260, of the Roman Emperor Valerian to the Sassanian King 
Shapur I. It was probably Shapur I who brought Sassanian influence to 
Bamian, for this remarkable ruler, shortly after he succeeded his father 
Ardashir to the throne in a.p. 240, overwhelmed the Kushan Empire in 
Afghanistan and brought the Sassanian Empire to the banks of the Indus. 
This event most probably took place not long after the 120-foot Buddha had 


16 Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu, Bombay, 1956, Plate V. 
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Masson’s Sketch of the Cliff of the 120-foot Buddha at Bamian, 1832. 
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Masson’s Sketch of details from the ‘Hall of the Forty Pillars’. 

A photograph of the upper part of a cave similar to the ‘Hall of the Forty Pillars’. 


Details of three Domed Caves at Bamian. 


Hemispherical Dome on a circular arcade. 
Mounting of Dome on an octagonal base. 
Dome mounted on square base by means of squinched arches. 
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Masson’s copy of a row of Seated Buddhas from the top of niche of the 
175-foot Buddha. 

Paintings of Seated Buddhas in the niche of the 175-foot Buddha. 

Masson’s impression of the ‘Frieze of the Donors’ from the niche of the 
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Bas-relief of Emperor Valerian submitting to Shapur I (a.p. 260) at Naqsh-i- 
Rustam near Persepolis. 
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Early Paintings from ceiling of niche of the 175-foot Buddha. 
A niche over entrance of a cave to the east of the two Colossi: faint trace of 
painted figure in top left at back of wall. 


Paintings in Niches (continued). 


A Painted Niche once containing a relatively small Standing Buddha. 
Detail view of upper left hand portion of the Niche. 
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A Gallery cut inside the cliff near the 120-foot Buddha. 

Masson’s Sketch of Three V’thara in the neighbourhood of the 175-foot Buddha. 

Masson’s ‘Pahlavi Inscription’ from niche of the 175-foot Buddha, now re- 
garded as decoration. 


A niche containing the ‘core’ of a Seated Buddha. 
Ruins of the citadel of Shahar-i-Gholghola in centre of the Bamian Valley. 
Destroyed by Genghis Khan, a.p. 1222. 
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Fig. 3. The 175-foot Buddha 
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Plate IV 


Photographs of Bamian in 1958 
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Fig. 6. The Niche of the 175-foot Buddha seen from the opposite side of the Bamian Valley 


Fig. 5. The 120-foot Buddha 
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Plate Va 


Photographs of Bamian in 1958 


Fig. 7. Detail of the 120-foot Buddha. 
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Photographs of Bamian in 1958 
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Figs 8 and 9. Details of face of the 120-foot Buddha 
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Details of the 175-foot Buddha 
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Plate VII 


Fig. 12. Details of the 175-foot Buddha 
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Plate VIII 


Details of Entrances and Structure of Caves 
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Fig. 14. Photograph of 1958 covering roughly the same area as that of Fig. 13 
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Plate IX 


Details of Entrances and Structure of Caves 
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Fig. 16. A photograph of the upper part of a cave similar to the ‘Hall of the Forty Pillars’ 
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Plate X 


Details of three Domed Caves at Bamian 
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Fig. 18. Mounting of Dome on an octagonal base 
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Fig. 17. Hemispherical Dome on a circular arcade Se 


Plate XI 


Details of three Domed Caves at Bamian 
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Plate XII 


Examples of Paintings in the Niches 


Fig. 20. Masson’s copy of a row of Seated Buddhas 
from the top of niche of the 175-foot Buddha 
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Fig. 21. Paintings of Seated Buddhas in the niche of the 175-foot Buddha 
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Plate XIII 


Examples of Paintings in the Niches 


Fig. 22. Masson’s impression of the ‘Frieze of the Donors’ 
from the niche of the 120-foot Buddha 
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Fig. 23. Bas-relief of Emperor Valerian submitting to Shapur I (a.p. 260) 
at Naqsh-i-Rustam near Persepolis 
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Plate XIV 


Paintings in Niches 


Fig. 24. Early Paintings from ceiling of niche of the 175-foot Buddha 
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Plate XV 


Paintings in Niches 


Fig. 28. A niche over entrance of a cave to the east of the two Colossi: 
faint trace of painted figure in top left at back of wall 
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Plate XVI 


Paintings in Niches 


Fig. 25. A Painted Niche once containing a relatively small Standing Buddha 
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Plate XVII 


Paintings in Niches 


Fig. 26. Detail view of upper left hand portion of the Niche 
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Plate XVIII 


Fig. 29. A Gallery cut inside the cliff near the 120-foot Buddha 
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Plate XIX 
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Fig. 27. Masson’s Sketch of Three Vihara in the neighbourhood of the 175-foot Buddha 


Fig. 31. Masson’s ‘Pahlavi Inscription’ 
from niche of the 175-foot Buddha, 
now regarded as decoration 


Plate XX 


Fig. 30. A niche containing the ‘core’ of a Seated Buddha 


Fig. 32. Ruins of the citadel of Shahar-i-Gholghola in centre of 
Destroyed by Genghis Khan, a.p. 1222 
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been completed under Kushan patronage—the Kushans under King Kanishka 
were great champions of Buddhism—and a century or more before the 
construction of the 175-foot colossus. It is even just possible that Shapur 
was directly responsible for the 120-foot figure—he certainly caused rock 
sculptures on a large scale to be made elsewhere in his empire—but I think 
that this is unlikely. 

The similarity between the second head on the right in Masson’s drawing 
(Fig. 22) and the head of Shapur (who is, of course, the mounted figure here) 
is very striking. Masson knew about Sassanian art mainly from his numismatic 
studies, and it may well be that he was unconsciously making use of a coin 
of Shapur’s as a stylistic model when he executed this drawing. 


Plate XIV, Fig. 24. Paintings from the ceiling of the niche of the 175-foot 
Buddha. This group of paintings has been compared with some of the 
earliest of the Ajanta paintings. The style, in the main, belongs to India; and 
this group must number among the earliest Indian wall paintings in existence 
today. The date could be the 5th century a.p. The standing figure in the left 
centre of the picture is among the best preserved of all the Bamian paintings. 


Plate XVI, Fig. 25 and Plate XVII, Fig. 26. A painted niche which once 
contained a relatively small standing Buddha. All that now remains is a por- 
tion of the core which once supported the stucco usnisa. The niche, which 
lies about half way between the two colossi, has preserved an unusual amount 
of its painted decoration despite its exposed position. Fig. 26 is a detail view 
of the upper left hand portion of the niche. 


Plate XIX, Fig. 27. Masson’s sketch of three cave vihara in the neigh- 
bourhood of the 175-foot Buddha. As Masson noted, the walls and ceilings 
of these caves are covered with a thick layer of soot, the result of the cooking 
fires of generations of Tajik squatters, some of whom still inhabit the Bamian 
caves. It was in a cave like this that Masson saw scratched on the wall the 
names of ‘W. Moorcroft, W. Trebeck and G. Guthrie’ and the date ‘August 
1824’. The dark band along both walls of the left hand cave in Masson’s 
sketch indicates the location of a row of niches containing seated Buddhas; 
but in every case in Bamian the Buddha images of this category have dis- 
appeared. 


Plate XV, Fig. 28. A niche over the entrance of a cave in the group to 
the extreme east of the cliff of the two colossi. Much of the original stucco 
decoration here has survived, but the Buddha image has long since been 
destroyed. A faint trace of a painted seated figure can be seen in the top left 
of the back wall of the niche. 
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Plate XVIII, Fig. 29. A gallery cut inside the cliff near the 120-foot colossus, 
The oval doorways are characteristic of Bamian. The dark rectangular hole 
in the centre of the picture is the opening of a very small passage leading to 
another gallery at a lower level. The cruciform groove probably served to 
locate one side of some timber covering of the outside opening on the right, 
presumably to exclude some of the winter cold. 


Plate XX, Fig. 30. A niche containing a seated Buddha of which only the 
core has survived. The holes once held the wooden pegs which located the 
stucco surface in which the details of the figure were worked. The deep black 
of the ceilings of the caves below the seated figure is the result of the smoke 
of Tajik cooking fires. 


Plate XIX, Fig. 31. Masson’s ‘Pahlavi inscription’ from the niche of the 
175-foot Buddha. This is now regarded as no more than decoration. To date 
no inscription of any kind has been discovered at Bamian; and many of the 
problems of the chronology of this site are due to this fact. 


Plate XX, Fig. 32. ‘The ruins of the citadel of Shahar-i-Gholghola. Long 
after Buddhism has died out in Afghanistan, the Bamian valley, by virtue of 
its strategic position astride one of the main trade routes between the valleys 
of the Indus and the Oxus, continued to be an important commercial centre 
with two flourishing towns. One, Shahar-i-Gholghola, was situated around 
a mound in the centre of the Bamian valley opposite the cliffs of the two 
colossi, and the other, Shahar-i-Zohak, stood on top of some crags com- 
manding the lower entrance to the valley. Both cities seem, on good authority, 
to have been destroyed by Genghis Khan in 1222. It is said that Shahar-i- 
Gholghola suffered especially from the Mongol Khan’s fury because before 
its walls one of his favourite grandsons was killed by a defender’s arrow. 
The destruction of Shahar-i-Gholghola has certainly been thorough, and the 
story may well be true. 

The mound on which Shahar-i-Gholghola stands is riddled with Bud- 
dhist caves, some of them covered over by the foundations of later Islamic 
buildings. The site, therefore, was occupied more or less continuously from 
the third century A.D. at least to the thirteenth century, which means that 
systematic excavation here should yield much information on a thousand 
years of trade across the Hindu Kush. When I was here in 1958 I was able 
to collect quite large quantities of ceramic sherds, some of Chinese wares, 
others of Central Asian origin and yet others from Iran. Pieces of decorated 
and glazed tile also abounded on the surface. I could not but feel then that 
even such surface finds, if enough were collected and studied, should prove 
very valuable. A collection of this kind, if made on a reasonably large scale 
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igni i i f the ruined Islamic cities with 

from a significant proportion of the sites o 

which Afghanistan abounds, would probably throw much light on the 

economic history of the empires of Ghazni and Ghur. As Sir Mortimer 

Wheeler once remarked, it is a pity that the archeology of Islamic Afghanistan 


has been so neglected. 


University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur 


THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF MANDALAY 
BY KING MINDON* 


THAUNG BLACKMORE 


MAanpa.ay, which derived its name from the hill nearby, was the last capital 
to be built by a Burmese king and its chief interest therefore lay in this fact 
and not in its antiquity, although it is generally spoken of as an ‘old capital’, 
It was founded by King Mindon in 1857, and it retained its status as a capital 
until 1886, to the time of the British annexation of Upper Burma and the 
deposition of the last king, Thibaw. The town also has a classical name, 
Ratanapunna, which in its Burmanized form, Yadanabon, means ‘the gem 
city’. 

Burmese monarchs, since historic times, had often changed their 
capitals. Most Konbaung' kings, when they changed their seats of government, 
were merely preserving the tradition and maintaining the ‘historical con- 
tinuity’.? But the reasons underlying the transfers of capital were not always 
the same. Sometimes, strategic or political considerations were paramount, 
but more often, the changes were brought about for either economic or 
astrological reasons. 

Alaungpaya, founder of the Konbaung dynasty had, during his struggle 
with the Mons of Lower Burma, made Shwebo his capital mainly on grounds 
of expediency—as Ava, the Burmese capital of the late Toungoo dynasty 
which preceded the Konbaung dynasty, was then in the hands of his enemies. 
Shwebo, as a matter of fact, lacked material advantages which were considered 
important attributes of a capital. A good hinterland was always a desideratum, 
as it ensured the self-sufficiency of the city in times of major crises. Shwebo, 
a land-locked place in the midst of a dry, infertile area, was chosen in spite 
of its situation as a royal city during an emergency, and continued being one 
even after Ava had been recaptured by the Burmese—at least for a few more 
years—purely on the strength of its being the birth-place of Alaungpaya. 

When Alaungpaya’s successor, Naungdawgyi, chose Sagaing as capital, 
his choice was dictated by strategic reasons; there was the urgent need to 
crush the rebellion of Minkhaungnawrahta, one of the famous Burmese 
generals who had served Alaungpaya faithfully, but who chose to raise the 


* Mindon was the Convenor of the Fifth Great Buddhist Council. 
* ‘Konbaung’ is the last Burmese dynasty. It is also known as the ‘Alaungpaya dynasty’. 


* Tin, Professor Maung, ‘Rajadhiraja Vilasini, or The Manifestation of the King of Kings’, 
Journal of Burma Research Society (JBRS), 1914. Enriquez, C. M., ‘Capitals of the Alaungpaya 
Dynasty’, JBRS, 1915. 
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standard of rebellion after the death of Alaungpaya. As Minkhaungnawrahta 
had made Ava his headquarters, Sagaing, on account of its proximity to Ava, 
fitted in well as a capital, in the offensive and defensive plans of Naungdawgyi. 

Under Hsinbyushin, the third Konbaung king, Ava was preferred as a 
capital to either Shwebo or Sagaing. It was a wise decision; for Ava was far 
more advantageously situated than the others mentioned above. The situation 
of the town at the junction of the Irrawaddy and the Myitnge rivers was 
convenient, as it meant easy access to most places within the realm in the 
days when rivers were the main highways as well as the easiest means of 
communication. Besides, there was the fertile area that lay to the east of Ava 
within a short distance from its periphery; procurement of provisions and 
supplies was easy enough and the maintenance of the city’s population 
presented no big problem. Considering the double-commendability of the 
town, the transfer of capital to Ava was a judicious step taken by Hsinbyushin; 
the same could not be said of Bodawpaya, the sixth king of Alaungpaya 
dynasty, when he moved to Amarapura, about six miles to the northeast of 
Ava, for astrological reasons alone. Later, Bodawpaya’s successor, Bagyidaw 
reversed the action and Ava became his capital. Tharawaddy, the next king, 
tried out Kyaukmyaung as a new capital, but his experimental residence at 
Kyaukmyaung was but a brief one, and Amarapura once again became the 
nucleus of the Burmese Empire until Mandalay was built by Mindon in 1857. 
Thus, six out of the total eleven Konbaung kings had shifted their capitals, 
between A.D. 1752 and 1886. 

The transfers of capital involved either the restoration of ancient capitals 
or the building of new ones. To the first category belongs Hsinbyushin’s 
establishing his seat of government at Ava;? and, under the second category 
can be classified Mindon’s founding of a new city—Mandalay. In either case 
—founding a new capital or rebuilding an old one—it entailed tremendous 
activity, tremendous because the king’s subjects had to conform to the royal 
adumbrations, and as the king built his new palace, common people, likewise, 
had to erect their dwelling places in the new site, and later move into them 
with their goods and chattels at the stipulated hour. 

On account of the difficulties so obviously attached to the changing of 
capitals, not every Burmese king made the attempt,’ and those who did, more 
often than not took care to appease their subjects so that the latter would 
overlook the inconveniences that usually accrued to such migrations, by 
appealing to their superstitious beliefs, and the technique never failed to 


’ Ava was founded by King Thadominbya in a.p. 1364. 


4 Pye Min who ruled between 1661 and 1672 in Upper Burma, refused to change his capital 
when advised by his ministers, because he did not want to impose a heavy burden on his people. 
Hall, D. G. E., Burma, p.69. 
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bring about the desired effect. For, in the land where primordial instincts 
were pronounced, it was but natural for the people to believe that man’s 
destiny was bound up with cosmology, and for that reason, a change of abode 
would have magical influence enough to bring about a change of luck for a 
person. Likewise, they believed, a change of capital would have repercussions 
on the nation’s destiny. A Burmese king’s grasp of the national psychology 
was seen when he infallibly and tactfully issued proclamations before the 
actual transfer of his capital, emphasizing the point that the astrologers of 
the realm had unanimously agreed on the wisdom of moving into a new 
capital. Then there was really no need for further explanations. Even if 
dissentient views were raised after the king’s declarations, they were usually 
feeble protests that rarely carried enough weight to upset the building- 
scheme, once the king’s mind was made up on the point. In the days of 
despotism—even a benevolent one—the king’s voice was the deciding factor, 
his desires were commands; and the court astrologers, Brahmin ponnas, 
appreciating the situation, would concede and try not to displease the king 
after the latter had disclosed his real intentions. Since the king’s desire—often 
born out of his pride—could be a substantial reason for the springing up of 
new cities in monarchical Burma, the theory that Mindon’s founding of 
Mandalay, a grandiose scheme, had something to do with royal megalomania, 
can also be maintained. For Mindon, according to his own confessions,° 
believed that only the most exalted amongst the Burmese kings could build 
new cities; and he undoubtedly desired to rank as a great king. Always 
mindful of how he would appear in the eyes of posterity,® Mindon’s idea of 
perpetuating his fame and glory was to go down in history as the founder of a 
new city, Mandalay. The words of a Muslim ruler of the ninth century a.p. 
could well have been Mindon’s after he had built Mandalay and moved into 
it. The Muslim ruler had remarked during an audience held in the palace of 
his new capital: ‘Now I know that I am indeed a king, for I have built myself 
a city and live in it’.? Apparently Asian despots in general found the idea of 
‘one king, one capital’ an attractive one, and Mindon was no exception.® 
Apart from the conceivable royal quest for everlasting fame and glory, 
there was, a few years after the Second Anglo-Burmese War, the pending 
question of boosting the morale of the Burmese who had seen defeat recently, 


5 Po Hmat-su, Mandalay (in Burmese), p. 2. 

§ Mindon’s consciousness of his role in history was illustrated by the fact that he had refused 
to sign a treaty at the end of the Second Anglo-Burmese War, saying he had no wish to be 
recorded in the Burmese annals as the king who was responsible for the diminutive state of the 
Empire. Hall, D. G. E., The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, Introduction, p. lix. 

? Creswell, K. A. C., Early Muslim Architecture, p. 282. 


8 For the Asian rulers’ flair for building new capitals, see Harvey, G. E., History of Burma, 
Appendix, p. 356. 
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at the hands of the English; and Mindon presumably wished to eradicate 
the ‘post-war complexes’ by canalizing the attention of his subjects towards 
new interests, by bringing forth a great building-project, the objective 
Mandalay. His people would then be occupied with the material demands 
of the project, while they would, at the same time, be enjoying a considerable 
amount of pleasure—the enchantment being provided by aesthetic visions in 
forms of magnificent buildings gradually filling up a spacious virgin site which 
was henceforth to be the core of the Burmese Empire. 

So, in the fourth year of his reign, Mindon expressed his desire to move 
his capital. In conversing with his ministers one day during an audience, he 
remarked that from the time of Mahathamada,® the first king of Burma, 
precedents had been laid down by the Burmese kings by their founding of 
various cities, such as Prome, Pagan, Myinsaing, Sagaing, Pinya and Ava.!® 
Those kings, Mindon averred, had founded new capitals with the idea of 
promoting the welfare of their subjects—as true paternalistic and enlightened 
rulers, and also for the advancement of the cause of Buddhism, as avowed 
and dedicated champions of Buddhist religion. Their conduct, therefore, 
bore witness to the saying that only great kings whose existences had been 
prophesied by the omniscient, prescient Lord Buddha, could successfully 
found new cities. Such being the case, those kings deserved special esteem 
and regard—having towered above others on account of their achievements, 
thus standing out as a class by themselves. 

Mindon added that his great grandfather, Bodawpaya, had set an example, 
proving his greatness by the founding of Amarapura, ‘the impregnable city’, 
and that he, being greatly inspired by the achievements of Bodawpaya, 
thought it was time for him to build a new city. He considered that the fourth 
year of his reign was an opportune time, as there was a prophecy to the effect 
that in the 2400th year after the death of Buddha—which corresponded with 
his fourth regnal year and the year 1219 Burmese Era—a new city would 
appear at the foot of the Mandalay hill.1! Yet Mindon still wanted con- 
firmation on the merits of founding a new city and he ordered his ministers 
to hold consultations among themselves, to seek the learned opinions of 


® Mahathamada was a legendary king, supposed to be popularly elected by his people. 

10 Prome was the capital of the Pyus, one of the earliest inhabitants of Burma. Prome or 
Sreksetra* was founded by King Dwattabaung in 443 B.c. Pagan was built by King Pyinbya, 
a predecessor of Anawrahta in A.D. 849, and it was the capital of the Pagan dynasty to the 
time of its fall in A.D. 1298. Myinsaing was built by King Asankhaya in a.p. 1300. Pinya was 
built by King Thihathu in a.p. 1312. Sagaing was built in a.p. 1315. Ava was made a capital 
for the first time in 1364 by King Thadominbya. Myinsaing, Sagaing, Pinya and Ava had 
been capitals of the so-called ‘Shan period’ in Burmese history (A.D. 1298-1555), long 
the advent of the Konbaung kings. Tin, Professor Maung, ‘Rajadhiraja . . .’, JBRS, 


"| Konbaungset Yazawin (in Burmese), p. 1392. 
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famous monks and laymen, not excluding women!” from those learned 
councils, and then to inform him of the results of their deliberations. 

Buddha’s prophecy to which Mindon had referred to, featured in the 
legend of Gaudama Buddha’s visit to the Mandalay hill with his disciple and 
brother, Ananda. During the visit Buddha was supposed to have revealed the 
fact that the Mandalay hill had been His dwelling place in some of His 
former existences—when He was born an elephant, or a lion, or a stag, or 
a quail, etc.!* According to Buddha, Mandalay hillside was ‘a spot, so fair 
in its formation (that it) possesses every quality that is good, and is fit only 
for the abode of Kings’.4 


As regards the incident that led to the prophecy itself, the Burmese 
chronicle Konbaungset said, 


. . . Thus spake the Buddha when he visited the place with his disciple Ananda. A 
female bilu’® heard him as he spake and worshipped his countenance which shone like 
the moon at the full (sic).4° In her ardour she cut off one of her breasts, and laid it as an 
offering at the foot of Lord Buddha, who then prophesied as follows: ‘In the two thousand 
four hundredth year after the establishment of my religion, this place known as Mandalay 
will become a vast city under the name of Ratanapuram (Yatanabon) and thou’, addressing 
the ogress, ‘as a descendant of the great Maha Thamada, shalt be the king of that city 
and shalt have the means of greatly promoting my religion’. 


Mindon also commented upon the insalubrity of the then capital, 
Amarapura,!’ and stated that the exact site for the new capital had been 
pointed out to him in dreams given him by the mats or spirits.18 Three dreams 
particularly were mentioned: the first was the dream that Mindon had 
actually finished building a fine city at the foot of the Mandalay hill; in the 
second dream, he met a woman in advanced stage of pregnancy, whose name 
was Mi Htun Aung (Ma Htun Aung), and from her house Mindon had a 
general view of Mandalay; finally, in his third dream Mindon saw a man 
named Nga Tin (Maung Tin) bringing back to the city hay from the green 
pastures of the Mandalay hillside to feed the elephants and horses in the 


12 Mindon’s chief queen was noted for her erudition. 

18 This anecdote illustrates the Buddhist belief in the doctrine of re-incarnation and the law 
of causation. Those that are mentioned above, in the text, are the lesser existences of Gaudama 
Buddha; a fuller account of Buddha’s earlier existences, five hundred and fifty in all, are given 
in the tales of the Jataka. 

4 This quotation is from J. G. Scott’s English translation in his book entitled Burma, pp. 
291-2. The original text can be found in the Burmese chronicle Konbaungset, p. 1381. 

15 An ogress. 

6 The Burmese text in the Konbaungset says the name of the ogress was Sanda mukki, 


sanda means moon, and mukki means fagade or face. She was so named because her face shone 


like the moon. It probably was an oversight of J. G. Scott to say it was Buddha’s face that shone 
like the moon. 


? Duroiselle, C., Guide to the Mandalay Palace, p. 13. 
8 Konbaungset, pp. 1382-4. 
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royal stables. All these dreams were interpreted in favour of building the 
new city, Mandalay. 

Apart from the interpretation of dreams, a typical Burmese method of 
reading signs from the daily occurrences, namely sani-na, was adopted so as 
to make sure there was justification for the reinforcement of Mindon’s 
advocacy of the great construction scheme. First, lavish offerings were made 
in supplication to the nats by the king’s ministers. Next they selected a few 
responsible persons, and after making them say their prayers and enunciate 
the observance of the five Buddhist precepts!® they sent them on errands into 
the streets, to record and bring back to their patrons any coherent thing that 
they heard while they were on the alert. Since there was a Burmese saying 
that the method of sani-na, to be effective, should be started first in the 
southward direction, the first agent was sent to the area near the southern 
gate of Amarapura. The import of what was seen and heard by that person 
would have been lost on anybody else; for what he had witnessed on his 
mission was nothing extraordinary or spectacular. He saw a traveller stop 
at a certain house near the southern gate of the city, ask the master of the 
house for a drink of water and get it. When the matter was reported to the 
ministers, they welcomed the report as a good omen. According to their 
interpretation, the person who asked for water had something in common 
with Mindon as both were in need of something essential, and the person 
who needed drink had shown the same urgency as Mindon who was then in 
search of an appropriate site for a new city. The householder who offered the 
drink to the traveller was representative of the principal guardian nat of the 
area; just as the thirst of the traveller was quenched, so the desire of Mindon 
would be fulfilled, and consequently, peace and prosperity would be the lot 
of his people; a congenial atmosphere would then be created for the propaga- 
tion of Buddha’s religion with a new vigour.” 

The results of three other sani-na were also interpreted as to be in favour 
of the founding of the new city, Mandalay. 

At the time when Mindon was intent upon reading signs and portents, 
it was gratifying for him to notice that a ballad became all of a sudden popular 
in the country, its currency lending support to his pet-scheme. The words 
of the ballad ran, 

. . . As the Universal monarch (Mindon) was about to build Mandalay, a city of peace 


and security . . . those who wished to be blessed with longevity should seek the shelter 
of the Mandalay hill (in the city of Mandalay). 


19 The five Buddhist precepts were laws prohibiting (1) the taking of life, (2) thieving or theft, 
(3) adultery, (4) lying, and (5) imbibing of intoxicants. 

20 Konbaungset, p. 1387. 

Tbid., p. 1386. 
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The decisions of the learned councils of laymen were also favourable to 
Mindon’s plan. After the sages had consulted the literary works that included 
Burmese chronicles, works in Pali, Sanskrit, Bengali and Manipuri,”® they 
unanimously agreed that it augured well for a Tuesday-born king to build a 
new city near the Mandalay hill. As Mindon was born on Tuesday, and as 
Brahmin ponnas had reckoned the year 1857 to be an auspicious one, it was 
understandable why Mindon had shown an eagerness to push through his 
building-plan. 

However, amongst the learned sayadaws*® a few dissented, saying 
Amarapura was as good a capital as any other.** In other words, they wanted 
a status quo. ‘They pointed out that the building of a new city was a gargantuan 
task that entailed great expenditure for the monarch and enormous hardships 
for the common people. Still, the voices of a few dissentient monks were 
drowned in the sea of general opinion acclaiming the plan, and the majority 
rule prevailed. It was far from Mindon’s wishes to be accused of being 
arbitrary in his sanctioning of the great construction-scheme, and it was 
therefore satisfactory for him to note there was really nothing justifying such 
an accusation against him. From his point of view, he had merely thrown 
out a ‘suggestion’ to his people, and the general response was encouraging 
enough for him to put his plan into execution with an easy conscience. 

Next, Mindon ordered his ministers to study assiduously the extant 
literary works describing the actual founding of cities, like the ones recording 
Bodawpaya’s building of Amarapura, so that they could give him useful advice 
on the form and procedure of such undertakings. 

Mindon definitely stated that no forced labour would be employed in 
the building of Mandalay.?° The cost, he said, would be borne by his govern- 
ment, and money for the purpose would be advanced by the Treasury.” 

The final decision having been reached, the actual surveys were then 
taken of the wide plain lying at the foot of the Mandalay hill, about three 
miles from the banks of the Irrawaddy river. The confines of the city were 
demarcated by the king’s men, by driving boundary-pegs into the ground. 
Then Burmese artists were commissioned by the king to submit to him 
elaborate plans of the city which was about to be built.2” 


2 Konbaungset, pp. 1385 and 1398. 


vs They were monks worshipped by the royalty and were therefore much revered within the 
realm. 

*4 Po Hmat-su, op. cit., p. 15. 

*° Mindon was more considerate to his subjects than Bodawpaya ever was. The latter notori- 
ously resorted to corvée for the construction of his great religious or public works. 

°6 Konbaungset, p. 1399. 

27 Tbid., p. 1401. 
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On February 13, 1857, the construction work began and the foundations 
of the city were laid at the auspicious hour reckoned by the astrologers. ‘The 
entire work was completed on May 23, 1859. 

Soon after the boundary of the new city was fixed, Mindon built a 
temporary palace close by the Mandalay hillside within a short distance from 
the northern limits of the new city, and in June 1857, he moved into the 
temporary palace with pomp and ceremony, in the midst of great rejoicings.”® 
With the royal emigration, the centre of gravity had shifted from Amarapura 
to Mandalay hillside. The purpose of the temporary palace was to enable 
Mindon to superintend the construction of the city, in person. While the 
work was in progress, he was often seen moving about from place to place 
mounted on an elephant, dictating to his followers and allocating sites for 
residences of his relatives and high ranking officers, or else, marking out 
places where he wanted the monasteries to be built. 

In connection with Mindon’s building of Mandalay, a controversy arose 
over the age-old Burmese practice of myosade,’ that is, whether or not human 
sacrifices were made when the foundations of the city were laid. Mindon 
himself told Albert Fytche, Chief Commissioner of British Burma, that he 
had dispensed with the myosade custom?® and that he had instead sanctioned 
the propitiation of nats or spirits of the existing pantheon by lavish offerings 
of fruits and flowers, and by the building of small shrines within and without 
the city walls for the repose of the tutelary nats. 

Mindon also ordered the burying of four huge jars of oil—one at each 
corner of the city. Each jar was glazed within and without and was plastered 
up carefully after it had been filled with capacity content of 120 wiss of oil. 
All the jars were then buried upright to prevent any leakage of oil. The ritual 
of the burial of oil jars was associated with the Burmese desire to render 
their cities imperishable; for it was believed by the Burmese that a city was 


*8 Duroiselle, C., op. cit., p. 14. 

*® Fytche, A., Burma Past and Present, Vol. 1, p. 251. Myosade,’ the idea of sacrificing 
human victims so that the spirits of the dead would become guardian nats of a new city, 
was a well-established Burmese custom. This custom was imbedded in the Burmese belief in 
the implacable nature of the nats once they were enraged, especially the ones who had met with 
violent deaths before becoming nats. They supposedly took station in places where they met 
their deaths, and they liked to stay undisturbed in their new abodes. It was therefore inferred 
that the spirit of a victim who was sacrificed at the gate of a city would haunt the place for ever 
and if anybody made an attempt to destroy the gate, the outraged mat would bring down revenge 
upon that person for trying to deprive him of his sheltering place. Thus, in times of a siege, 
the nats, especially victims of the myosade, would inflict injuries upon enemy hordes and 
maim them so as to prevent their destruction of the gates. The same theory applied to the 
guardian mats of other places, be they huge public buildings or walls of a city. Hence, the power 
of nats featured prominently in the defence schemes of the Burmese, and the idea of myosade 
therefore was kept alive by them from generation to generation. Mindon deserved credit for 
trying to terminate this grisly business of myosade. 
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impregnable so long as the oil in the jars lasted after the burial, and that the 
tutelary nats were under obligation to guard the city until the last drops of 
oil drained out of those jars. Originally, the burial of oil jars was a sequel to 
the myosade custom; but, while Mindon put the myosade practice in abeyance, 
he retained the less harmless part of the ancient ritual connected with the 
founding of cities—that of the burial of the oil jars. 

Besides the oil jars, talismans and magical squares of paper, hardened 
clay or metal sheet, were also buried all over the site of the city, as an additional 
method of invoking the aid of the supernatural powers towards prolonging 
the life of the city. This was done with great ceremony, with Mindon’s full 
approval. 

Some European writers*® have suggested that the myosade custom was 
nevertheless observed by Mindon’s ministers in a ‘hole and corner fashion 
at night—devoid of the king’s express sanction’, and that a pregnant woman 
was amongst the victims sacrificed, so that her spirit and that of the unborn 
child would become twin-guardian nats of the new city. One author*! has 
stated that the Burmese chronicles maintained discreet silence over the 
matter, but that rumours had circulated about the death of fifty-two victims, 
men, women and children, whose blood was spilled to ensure the impregna- 
bility of the city, as the custom of myosade demanded. But since Mindon’s 
natural aversion to the spilling of blood and his strict adherence to the 
Buddhist idea of sanctity of life were indisputable, it is safe to conclude that 
the ministers responsible for those deaths made them appear accidental, if 
indeed the human sacrifices were performed, so as not to give cause for 
reports of the sacrifices to reach the ears of the king. The king therefore had 
a clear conscience when he declared to Commissioner Fytche that the old 
practice of myosade had lapsed at the time Mandalay was founded. Mindon 
was happy in the belief that his idea of waiving the un-Buddhist myosade 
custom was well-received by his ministers; if they did not welcome the idea, 
they undoubtedly took great care not to disillusion him. 

The city, when finished, was a perfect square with four main central 
gates in the massive crenellated walls, facing the cardinal points. In each wall 
were two other gates both smaller than the main central gate, thus bringing 
the total number of gates to twelve, each bearing a Burmese name.*” The 
circumference of the city round the walls was 2400 Burmese ta,®* each ta 
denoting one year of the Buddhist Era, as the building of Mandalay was also 
meant—apart from other reasons—to commemorate the 2400th year of the 


*° Duroiselle, C., op. cit., p. 25; Harvey, G. E., op. cit., p. 320; Scott, J. G., op. cit., pp. 292-3. 
31 Duroiselle, C., op. cit., p. 27. 

32 Konbaungset, p. 1419. 

33 One Burmese fa is ten and a half feet in length. 
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Buddhist Era. Each wall therefore measured in length 600 ta or 1} English 
miles. At regular intervals of fifty ta an ornamental spire was built, and the 
total, including those of the twelve gateways, came up to forty-eight. Each 
of the four axial gates was topped by a seven-tiered roof, and the rest had 
each a five-tiered one. The four main gates with taller roofs were meant for 
the use of royalty, and the rest for the common people at stated hours during 
the day. All the twelve gates were closed at 6 p.m. (European time);* but 
there were posterns flanking each of the twelve gates, and those could be used 
for another three more hours, till 9 p.m. when every single door in the city 
was closed.*® After 9 p.m., a sort of curfew descended upon the city; since 
no traffic through any gate was allowed, the royal city was cut off from the 
outside world. 

The principal entrance to the city was by the great eastern gate-——the 
central gate in the eastern wall known as U-teik taga‘ ‘the city’s forehead 
gate’. But it was only used on State occasions, such as the king’s exits or 
entrances, or his official welcomings of foreign envoys. 

One of the western gates—in the southern portion of the western wall— 
was also rarely used; but, when in use, its function was entirely different 
from that of the great eastern gate. This western gate was officially named 
Kye-mon‘ or ‘mirror’ gate as its main purpose was ‘to reflect like a mirror’ 
and remind the people of the sterner aspects of life and of ultimate death. 
Through this gate corpses from the city were conveyed to the cemetery 
outside as custom forbade the burial of the dead within the city walls.* 
The names ‘Thu-thay taga’’ (funeral gate) and ‘Amangala* (accursed) gate’ 
clung to this western gate. The gate also acquired a stigma because con- 
demned prisoners were always led out of this gate from the city jails, on the 
days of their public execution. 

The crenellated wall of the city was of brick and mud-mortar and was 
twenty-seven feet high. It was broader at the base where it was about ten feet 
thick and it tapered to the top where it measured only five feet in thickness. 
Structural strength of the wall was increased by the addition of an earthen 
rampart set next to the wall from the inside. The spires of the walls, apart 
from being ornamental had strategic value as they served as watch towers, 
sufficiently diffused as they were, all along the wall. Military reasons also 
explained the embrasures within the walls. The defence of the walls of 


4 6 p.m. European time corresponded with the fourth and last Burmese ‘watch’ of the day. 
See below (p. 93) in the text for the Burmese method of reckoning time. 

%> Those small doors were collectively known as ma-lwe tagasf ‘difficult gates’, because the 
passage through either of the gates was less convenient than that of any of the big gates of the 
city. Those small posterns definitely were not intended for the use of wheeled carriages. 

% The interring of Mindon’s remains within the city walls later on, was a departure from 
tradition. See Duroiselle, C., op. cit., p. 24. 
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Mandalay was considered sufficient, as measures had been taken to make it 
difficult for the enemies to storm the city by escalade. 

The city gates were always carefully watched by sentinels. Each gateway 
had two massive door-leaves made of wood. Masonry screens were built in 
front of the gates to offer further protection to the door-leaves from siege- 
machines or battering rams, during critical times. Near each masonry screen 
was erected a massive teak pillar with a masonry base, which bore the name 
plaque of that particular gate.*” 

Round the wall was the moat about 225 feet wide, and the space between 
the wall and the brink of the moat nearest to it measured the same width as 
the moat. The moat was fed twice yearly with fresh water from the Aungpinle 
lake which lay at the foot of the Shan hills, to prevent the water in the moat 
from stagnating. Water lilies could be seen in the moat all the year round and 
added colour to the spot. The moat, which was eleven feet deep, was crossed 
by bridges which connected the royal ‘city’ with the ‘town’ which actually 
was the outer fringes or suburbs of the city. 

The ‘town’, as distinct from the ‘city’, extended in the west to the 
Irrawaddy, in the north to Mandalay hill, in the south to Amarapura, and in 
the east to the western edge of the Shan hills. 

The residents of the town were mostly non-officials living in wooden 
houses and bamboo huts which were generally squalid in contrast to the 
buildings on a grander scale, owned by the élite within the limits of the city. 
The living quarters of the town were divided into four, and named after the 
cardinal points, as ashe-pyin, anauk-pyin, taung-pyin and myauk-pyin quarters. 
The major divisions of the town thus indicated the central position of the 
royal city. 

Residing within the city were princes and princesses of the royal blood, 
ministers and other high-ranking civil and military officers. When the city 
was planned, the intended site was divided into 144 square blocks in correlation 
with the twelve spires (pyathats or pyas) on each side of the four city walls. 
Out of the total number, sixteen square blocks were reserved for the royal 
palace and the remaining 128 blocks were assigned to the king’s relatives and 
his trusted officers. Less than 300 yards from the palatial block, in the north 
of it, was the heir apparent Kanaung-mintha’s establishment which also was 
in the shape of a square. 

The palace, according to accepted tradition, was built in the centre of 
the city. It was composed of a conglomeration of one-storeyed buildings with 


* The names of the twelve gates are to be found in the Konbaungset, p. 1419. 


38 Ashe-pyin means east outside (the city walls), anauk-pyin means west outside, taung-pyin 
means south outside, and myauk-pyin means north outside. 


3° Konbaungset, p. 1419. 
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tall multiple roofs denoting the emblem of regality. The palace was built of 
timber richly carved and thickly gilded, and it rested on an earthen platform 
nearly seven feet high which was enclosed by brickwork. Girdling the 
palace precincts was a brick wall about fifteen feet high, which in its turn was 
encircled by a palisade of stout teakwood posts each twenty feet high and 
pointed at the top;*° the palace had the appearance of a fortified square with 
a ten-foot wide intervallum between the brick wall and the teak stockade. 

The four principal gates of the palace enclosure corresponded with those 
of the city. Here again, the most important gate was the one through the 
eastern wall, the famous taga-ni" or ‘red gate’ which could only be used by 
very privileged persons. As the palace itself faced east, it was understandable 
why so much significance attached to the ‘front’ gate, taga-ni. The roads that 
ran out from the palace towards the city walls were quite straight, and it 
was possible to have an unobstructed view from one end of the road to the 
other. 

Within the enclosure, not very far from the eastern fagade of the palace, 
to the north of the great eastern trunk road, was the clock tower, Bahozin’. 
It was a tall building having a high square plinth for base which supported 
the four columns at the corners which in turn supported a wooden platform 
topped by a double-roof and a small spire. Access to the platform was by 
a ladder. The building above the masonry base looked like an open pavilion 
as it had no walls. 

The Bahozin housed a huge drum, by the beatings of which the hours 
of the Burmese clepsydra or water clock were announced to the inhabitants 
of the city. The water clock itself was kept, not in the Bahozin, but in one of 
the chambers of the palace where it was carefully watched by the official time- 
keepers. It consisted of a small copper bowl and a large jar of water. ‘The 
bowl which weighed sixteen ticals was the size of a Burmese drinking bowl, 
circular in shape, with a diameter at the rim about four and a half inches, and 
a depth of three and a half inches. At the bottom of the bowl was a tiny 
perforation which would only allow through it at a time, sixteen strands of 
hair of a girl ten years of age. When the bowl was put in the jar of water, it 
would sink, as calculated, at the close of an hour, at which the time-keepers 
at the palace would strike a silver gong kept for the purpose, and the appointed 
beaters of the drum at the Bahozin would take note of the sound. At the end 
of every third hour, the huge drum in the Bahozin was beaten to announce a 
‘watch’, eight ‘watches’ making one whole day—four during day-time and 
four at night—according to the Burmese conception of reckoning time. The 
first Burmese ‘watch’ for the day began at 9 a.m. European time. 


40 Ko, Taw Sein, Archeological Notes on Mandalay, p. 22. 
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Directly opposite to the clock tower, across the road, was the tooth-relic 
tower, swedawzin! a repository for Buddha’s tooth and other relics. The relic 
tower rose in three terraces, the first was the rectangular base, the second 
a high rectangular superstructure, and the third, the relic chamber itself in 
the form of a square tower, crowned by a multiple-roofed spire or pyathat. 
The only means of reaching the relic chamber was by a narrow flight of 
stairs in the west side of the building. The word ‘relic-tower’ was a misnomer 
as the tower did not house any relic.*! But because every Burmese capital 
since the time of the sixteenth century Toungoo King Bayinnaung had such a 
building, Mandalay also had one, to keep the tradition. 

Another prominent building that was to be found within the palace 
enclosure, but which stood quite apart from the palace buildings, was the 
Hluttaw or the supreme council where important matters of State were 
deliberated upon and the decisions reached, with the king himself presiding 
over those councils at times. The Hluttaw also functioned in its appellate 
capacity, as the final court of appeal in the realm for dissatisfied litigants. 

The Hluttaw comprised two three-roofed wooden buildings resting on 
a massive platform of teak raised about seven or eight feet from the ground. 
The teak pillars that supported the roofs were richly gilded except at their 
bases where the vermilion paint showed, as intended, to break the monotony 
of the golden hue in the colour-scheme. 

_ Inside the Hluttaw, in the great hall, was the Lion-throne, a duplicate 
of the throne in the great audience hall of the royal palace, mye-nan daw.” 
The throne, symbolizing sovereignty, was meant for the king alone and was 
left vacant when the king was not presiding over the Hluttaw councils. In 
the absence of the king, either the heir-apparent or the most senior amongst 
the wungyis (ministers of state) took over the work of the President of the 
council in the H/uttaw, but they had their own special seats, as it was a treason- 
able offence for anybody but the king to sit on the Lion-throne in the Hluttaw. 

Of all the palace buildings on the earthen platform, the great audience 
hall, mye-nan daw, in the eastern part of the palace, stood out distinctly with 
its lofty ‘septuple-roof’. In the extreme west of the palace platform were the 
so-called western apartments, the gynaceum which accommodated numerous 
queens and concubines of Mindon. Other royal apartments were sandwiched 
between the mye-nan daw and the western apartments of the palace. Those 
apartments in the middle included the famous hman-nan or ‘glass palace’, 


*' Duroiselle, C., op. cit., p. 30; Po Hmat-su, op. cit., p. 112. 
42 See below. 


* The glass palace or the hman-nan received its name from the impressive glass mosaic 
works that adorned the room. 
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lapet-ye zaung or ‘tea room’, and shwe-taik which was the king’s private 
‘treasury’. 

The mye-nan daw was often interpreted metaphorically by contemporary 
European writers as the ‘Centre of the Universe’. In this hall, at the western 
end of it, was the famous Lion-throne,“ a replica of which was found in the 
Hluttaw. The Lion-throne or the Thiha-thana palin in the mye-nan daw was 
the principal throne, and was used for solemn ceremonial occasions like the 
kadaw* days or durbar days which were held three times a year when all 
civil and military officers, including the feudatory Shan chiefs, humbly paid 
homage to the king in the mye-nan daw, bringing with them gifts or tribute 
appropriate to the occasion. 

There were seven other thrones within the palace.46 They were the 
Hantha-thana or the brahmani duck throne in the zetawun-zaung or the 
ancestral hall, the Gaza-thana or the elephant throne in the Privy Council 
hall, the Bamaya-thana or the bee throne in the ‘glass palace’, the Thinka- 
thana or the conch throne in the morning levee hall, the Miga-thana or the 
deer throne in the southern hall, the Mayuya-thana or the peacock throne in 
the northern hall, and the Paduma-thana or the lily throne in the ladies’ hall. 
The lily throne was the most beautiful and artistic of all the thrones. It was 
from this throne that the king and the chief queen received the homage of 
all the important ladies of the realm, mostly wives of the dignitaries who had 
already paid their respects to their sovereigns in the mye-nan daw, during 
the kadaw days. 

The duck throne room was used for receiving foreign envoys in audience 
by the king. Also, it was used thrice a year for the performance of rituals 
connected with ancestral worship for which purpose golden statues of the 
former kings and queens of the Konbaung dynasty were brought into the 
room with great ceremony. 

Other throne rooms had other different uses, as for instance, the 
‘glass palace’, Bamaya-thana throne room, one of the largest and the most 
beautiful rooms of the palace,*’ which was used for joyous occasions like the 
nomination of the chief queen, and the ear-boring ceremony of the king’s 
daughters and the ushering in of the Burmese New Year when the king and 
queen, seated on this throne, would enjoy the thingyan (New Year) rice, and 
the music and dramatic performances, which the occasion called for. This 
room was divided into two by a wooden partition, the eastern half of the room 


‘4 The throne was so named from the figures of lions (Thiha) placed before it and also in the 
small square niches in its pedestal. 

45 Kadaw literally means ‘to perform obeisance’. 

‘6 Konbaungset, pp. 1413-4. 

” Duroiselle, C., op. cit., p. 45. 
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containing the throne. The western half served as the principal living room 
of Mindon during his life time; after his death, his body lay in state before 
the Bamaya-thana throne until the burial took place within the walls of the 
royal city. 

All the thrones were about four or five feet high, above the floor level. 
There were flights of steps behind, leading to the sliding doors of the thrones, 
for easy ascent to them. When the king and the chief queen appeared together 
on formal occasions, the latter usually shared the throne, sitting on the king’s 
right as the First Lady of the realm. 

To the north and the south of the Women’s quarters of the palace, were 
the ornamental gardens, ingeniously planned with artificial lakes and conduits, 
spanned by beautiful rustic bridges. The grottoes, the pavilions and the 
arborium were tastefully combined to give maximum pleasure and relaxation 
to the king and his court whenever they felt they needed them. The lay-out 
of the gardens and the use of imported building material like ‘portland 
cement’ were suggestive of Mindon’s employment of Occidental engineering 
skill—which it would be an easy matter for him to do, considering the number 
of foreign artificers (engineers) that ‘swarmed at his court’. Still, it would be 
a mistake to assume that the use of Western architectural skill had greatly 
diluted the over-all Burmese structural plans of the palace. Sedulous care 
had been taken to preserve the style which dated well back in the country’s 
history ; if there were innovations, they were only on a minor scale. Generally 
speaking, there was little departure from tradition in the construction of the 
city, and the description of Mandalay would correspond with those of the 
older cities of Burma, with perhaps, a few variations in points of detail. Some 
of the common features that Mandalay had with other Burmese capitals 
were: the usual square shape, the double walls and moat, very straight roads 
intersecting at right angles, and last but not the least, the central position of 
the king’s palace. 

Mandalay, when first completed, was undoubtedly a glorious sight—a 
crowning delight and a masterpiece of Burmese cultural expression. Mindon’s 
justifiable pride and euphoria were observed when he approved of his 
ministers’ advice to refer officially to the city as the ‘triumphal land of the 
Universe’ *.48 

There, in the city that he had built, Mindon contentedly ruled for nearly 
twenty years, till his death. He made no further attempt to shift his capital. 


University of Hong Kong 


48 The Burmese conception of the Universe was that it contained four big islands and one 
big mountain. 
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THE REAL SHEN CHOU 


WALTER HOCHSTADTER 


I. Shen Chou’s Standing in Ming and Ch’ing IV. Existing Originals by Shen Chou. 


Times. V. Influences on Shen Chou by Earlier 

II. Popular Conceptions of Shen Chou’s Style. Masters. 
III. Criteria for Establishing Shen Chou’s True V1. Characteristics of the Real Shen Chou, 
Work. VII. Shen Chou’s Place in Chinese Painting. 


I. Shen Chou’s Standing in Ming and Ching Times 


Among the many painters that attained prominence during the long 
and generally peaceful reign of the Ming dynasty the one who might be 
considered the most famous is Shen Chou (tz# Ch’i-nan, hao Shih-t’ien, 
1427-1509). This may probably be due partly to the fact that more works 
attributed to him are in circulation than by any other ‘literary’ Ming painter, 
and partly because of the great prestige that he enjoyed as creator of a vigorous 
new style and as protagonist of the so-called Wu or Southern School (which 
derives its name from Shen Chou’s native region of Wu, the ancient name for 
Suchou and the surrounding districts of Kiangsu province, whence practically 
all of this school’s chief exponents hailed). 

It appears that there occurred a certain decline in Shen Chou’s standing 
during the four centuries succeeding his death. This can most likely be 
explained as follows. Toward the end of his long life and immediately there- 
after, during the first half of the sixteenth century, the master’s prestige 
seems to have been at its zenith. At that time many splendid works of his 
must have been in the hands of prominent scholars, officials, painters and 
collectors, casting their spell upon the owners and their friends or visitors. 
The memory and artistic heritage of the venerated master were alive in his 
guvre and in the recollections of those who knew him, including his immediate 
pupils. ‘The most important one of these was Wen Cheng-ming (1470-1559), 
whose influence (although not his fame) surpassed that of his teacher. He 
gathered around him a larger following of prominent disciples than any other 
later painter. Men like Lu Chih, Wen Chia, Wen Po-jen, Ch’ien Ku and 
Ch’en Shun, to name just a few, became famous masters in their own right. 
All of them held Shen Chou in high esteem as their great teacher’s tutor. 

The turn of the sixteenth century witnessed the decline and eventual 
disintegration of the ‘Wen P’ai’, which had carried on the tradition of Wen 
Cheng-ming. The movement away from the rigid and sterile orthodoxy of 
the Chekiang or Northern School toward a new, free and creative approach, 
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which had been called into life by Shen Chou, ended in the equally rigid 
and sterile orthodoxy of the Wu school exemplified in the technique of paint- 
ers like Wen Po-jen with its unlimited piling up of neatly drawn little rocks 
and countless minute details in rigid and frozen compositions lacking both 
depth and ch’i-yiin (life-breath). 

The renaissance of Chinese painting during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century occurred on two planes. There was on the one hand the 
meteoric rise of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, whom one might call the great reformer 
of the Wu School. In order to revitalize the latter he went for inspiration 
back directly to the great Northern Sung and Yiian masters, interpreting 
these in a simplified and highly personal manner often reduced to essentials, 
with emphasis on free, vigorous brushwork and strong contrasts between 
light and dark elements in the composition. On the other hand there was the 
emergence of certain individualists. They had very distinct ideas about the 
aims and principles of painting and formed their own personal style. Both 
of these trends bypassed or ignored the traditions of the Wu School as it was 
constituted during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They consequently 
showed little interest in Shen Chou and Wen Cheng-ming, which inevitably 
must have resulted in a marked decline of these two masters’ influence and 
standing at that time. 

In the case of Shen Chou, in particular, this situation was bound to 
have been aggravated by the question of forgeries. During his lifetime and 
the following sixteenth century there must have been an abundance of authen- 
tic works by the master. While forgeries appear to have been made in consi- 
derable number already during that period, the image of Shen Chou’s art and 
style was much alive and we may assume that forgers in various cities of 
Chiangnan (‘South of the River’, another designation of the Wu region south 
of the Yangtze) had no difficulty in seeing and copying originals. We may 
thus assume that a considerable proportion of the imitations represented the 
master’s true style and compositions. If done by reasonably skilled craftsmen 
they might not have made too bad an impression—as long as they were not 
seen together with genuine works of the painter. 

During the seventeenth and succeeding centuries all this changed. The 
living memory of Shen Chou’s art had vanished. His works had been dis- 
persed and perhaps a considerable proportion of them had been lost. At the 
same time the number of professional forgers had increased enormously, 
while the quality of their output had decreased proportionately. Spurious 
paintings were produced in ever larger quantities while less and less effort 
was made to have them represent at least the actual style and brush-manner 
of the artist whose name they bore. In only the rarest cases did the forger 
have an opportunity or did he even trouble to see an original or perhaps an 
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exact copy after one. In most cases he painted as he pleased. Almost anything 
went as ‘Shen Chow’ as long as it had a ‘Shen Chow’ signature and ‘Shen Chow’ 
seals. Under such circumstances ‘Shen Chou’ paintings came to be acknow- 
ledged as being quite commonplace and as by no means rare. As a consequence 
countless collectors of the Ch’ing period and the Republic (as well as some 
American museums) kept or keep in their collections not only one, but often 
three or even more ‘Shen Chou’ pictures. Without reasoning one appears to 
assume that there is no limit to the number of works of a fifteenth century 
master preserved for almost five hundred years. 

The average Chinese collector’s weakness for so-called Chu-/u or ‘record 
books’ (which are either catalogues of private collections or compilations of 
paintings seen by the record book’s author) was an additional factor for so 
many miserable forgeries having been accepted as genuine. A painting’s 
being recorded seems to him the best and most reliable proof for its authen- 
ticity. It never occurs to him that the person who compiled the record book 
did not always have unfailing judgment. Neither does he want to believe that 
the recorded painting must not necessarily be the one now in his possession. 
None of the record books contains any reproductions nor in most cases even 
as much as a detailed description of the particular picture, giving measure- 
ments, seals, text of the artist’s inscription, dates, colophons, etc. Even in 
cases where such information is furnished and found to be correct one often 
cannot decide whether the painting one has in one’s hands is the one listed 
in the record book or one made according to the specifications set down 
therein. Nothing is easier than that. The only safe criteria in judging a painting 
are the relationship of its style to that of the ancient master and his period, 
the quality of its brushwork, the nature of its handwriting and seals, the age 
of its paper or silk. If a painting answers these questions in a positive and 
satisfactory way then there is a very good chance of its being the one recorded 
—assuming that the latter is authentic. At the same time many of the best 
and most important paintings have never been recorded. Such arguments, 
however, have no weight with most Chinese collectors. There are few who 
would not unhesitatingly accept as genuine any one of the more than 900 
‘Shen Chou’ paintings listed in Li-tai chu-lu hua-mu (‘Recorded Paintings 
of Successive Dynasties’, published 1934), a compendium of all the best- 
known record books of the past three hundred years. 

While it was fashionable and almost a necessity to have Shen Chou 
represented in one’s collection as one of the leading Ming masters, he was— 
due to the many miserable forgeries circulating under his name—not too 
highly esteemed as an artist by many scholars of more refined taste. They 
felt repulsed by the often coarse and vulgar brushwork and the primitive 
and clumsy conception of many pictures attributed to him while at the same 
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time they appeared to have had no opportunity to see any real works of Shen 
Chou that might have given them a different idea of his true art and brush- 
manship. As a consequence of such considerations and the great discrepancy 
that existed between the sophisticated refinement of the orthodox Ch’ing 
school emulating the great Yiian masters and the primitive crudeness of the 
false Shen Chou pictures (that were, of course, most frequently not recognized 
for what they are) the master’s prestige in Ch’ing times greatly declined from 
its former height during the sixteenth century. 

During the past few decades a certain reassessment of the position 
occupied by Shen Chou in the history of Chinese painting appears to have 
been made. One had come to realize—at least in Western countries—that he 
was one of the great dynamic geniuses in Chinese painting, while the eclectic 
Four Wang, so highly celebrated during the Ch’ing dynasty and patronized 
by the Manchu emperors, had not made any creative contribution toward its 
evolution. This evaluation appears to have been based largely on ancient 
Chinese tradition and early texts rather than on paintings actually available. 
The latter, with few notable exceptions, would hardly do justice to Shen 
Chou as a great painter. 


II. Popular Conceptions of Shen Chow's Style 

As we have noted before, the works attributed to Shen Chou and listed 
in Li-tai chu-lu hua-mu amount to more than 900. Of these 123 are recorded 
in the various catalogues of the Palace Collection of Emperor Kao Tsung 
(Ch’ien-lung, 1736-96) such as Shih ch’ti pao chi, Shih chi erh p’ien and 
Shih chi san p’ien, 166 in Shih-ku T’ang (published 1680-2) and 177 in 
P’ei-wen Chai (published 1708). The editors of these two latter record books, 
in particular, must have been very keen about our painter and enthusiastically 
seem to have accepted as authentic anything bearing a Shen Chou signature. 
There were, however, also some famous collectors with more discriminating 
standards, who realized that two hundred years after Shen Chou’s time not 
too many of his works could have survived and that only paintings of a certain 
standard could have a chance of being originals. Kao Shih-ch’i (1645-1704) 
in his Chiang-ts’un shu-hua mu mentions a mere five that passed through his 
hands in a lifetime and that he considered genuine, while An Ch’i (1683-after 
1742) in his Mo-ytian hui-kuan lists eleven. Lu Shih-hua’s (1724-1779) 
famous eighteenth century record book Wu Yiieh so-chien shu-hua lu, an 
index of paintings preserved in the Wu and Yiieh districts (chief centre in 
the lower Yangtze region of painting and collecting in Ming and Ch’ing times) 
mentions a total of 30 Shen Chou paintings in various collections. These 
are figures that sound logical and understandable. 
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In contrast herewith—and two centuries later when one ought to assume 
that even considerably less originals of Shen Chou have survived—Professor 
Osvald Sirén in the ‘Annotated Lists’ in Vol. VII of his book on Chinese 
Painting* mentions close to 200 Shen Chou paintings about three-fourths of 
which are reproduced in various publications. It may be argued that not all 
are claimed to be originals, but one gains the impression that they are generally 
understood to be. In his Vol. VI containing the plates Professor Sirén repro- 
duces 27 works assumed to be original works of Shen Chou plus an additional 
one in the illustrations of text Vol. IV. In my opinion none of these is genuine. 
In order to give some reasons for these views and also because no other book 
illustrates any comparable number of such material it may be found conven- 
ient to refer to the same when endeavouring to point out faults and weak- 
nesses of what may be regarded as spurious Shen Chou pictures. 

As has been explained before, with the passing of centuries less and less 
forgers had any occasion to see originals by or even faithful copies after Shen 
Chou. At the same time the standards for works attributed to the master were 
increasingly lowered. Thus the imitations became farther and farther removed 
from the authentic works not only in quality, but above all in style, details 
and subject matter. Eventually styles, brush techniques and subjects were 
introduced that Shen Chou is quite unlikely to have ever employed. A similar 
situation pertains to a number of other painters, although perhaps in no other 
case has the image of the artist’s true style been so grossly distorted as in the 
case of Shen Chou. Only by logical reasoning, and uncompromising exposure 
of forgeries can one hope to remove this heavy crust of falsifications super- 
imposed upon the master’s art by centuries of indifference or conscious 
misrepresentation. It is the only way to rediscover the real Shen Chou. 

He created a powerful new style and ushered in a new epoch in painting 
in an era that frowned on anything new and brought forth few independent- 
minded artists. During the past few centuries, however, he has been pictured 
as an eclectic, whose chief occupation consisted in producing pictures in the 
styles of various earlier masters. He has even been credited with having initi- 
ated this fashion of reproductive activity. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Shen Chou was a strong and individualistic character who created and 
worked in his own style. I believe that he did so throughout the period during 
which he was active as a painter. It was not until a century later that—perhaps 
sparked by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s ‘inspiration from the ancients’ movement—the 
habit of imitating the Sung and Yiian masters, especially in mixed albums 
fang ku-jen (after the ancients), became the great vogue. 


*Osvald Sirén, Chinese Painting, Leading Masters and Principles, Lund Humphries, London, 
1956-58. 
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Among the pictures in the style of Yiian masters and attributed to Shen 
Chou those in the manner of Ni T'ssan form the largest group. Professor Sirén 
(Vol. IV, page 154) states that ‘Ni Tsan’s individual style constituted no 
doubt one of the most potent influences in Shen Chou’s artistic development’ 
and he finds that Wang Fu and Shen Chou ‘were both deeply attached to Ni 
Tsan; their interpretations of the Yiian master’s exquisite designs are on the 
same level and the influence remains as an undercurrent in several of their 
later, more independent creations’. I cannot subscribe to these unfounded 
theories and frankly fail to notice that influence in any of Wang Fu’s or Shen 
Chou’s authentic works. There is nothing in the earlier Chinese writings or 
in Shen Chou’s own to give evidence that he ever imitated Ni T'san, especially 
in such weak manner as in the little album leaf on Pl. 173 with its feeble 
brushwork, poor handwriting and bad signature. Among the best-known 
‘Shen Chou’ paintings in ‘Ni T'san’ style is a large hanging scroll in the Palace 
Collection (Ku-kung shu-hua chi Vol. 11; Chinese Art Treasures from the 
Chinese National Palace Museum and the National Central Museum exhibited 
in the United States, page 183, Editions d’Art Albert Skira, Geneva 1961). 
With its stiff, lifeless and disproportionately big trees (it is instructive to look 
under a magnifying glass at the outlines of their trunks and at the foliage of 
the tree at the left), awkward bridge and clumsy ‘Ni Tsan’ dots it is a 
miserable picture regardless of whoever may have done it. The inscription 
was written with such absent-mindedness that a character had been omitted 
and then added on the side—always a highly ominous sign in a picture. 

Shen Chou’s brush technique, his way of executing strokes, dots, trees 
and rocks is quite different from that of Ni Tsan. While the latter’s paintings 
are always devoid of living beings Shen Chou’s invariably contain human 
figures. Our master’s style is far more akin to that of Wu Chen than to that 
of any other Yiian master. Some people like to claim apologetically that 
imitating Ni Tsan was merely an early phase in Shen Chou’s artistic 
development and that later on he abandoned this style in favour of that of 
Wu Chen. We may assume that our painter reached his mature period around 
1477, when he was fifty. It is significant that some hanging scrolls in Ni T’san 
style attributed to him are dated between 1484 and 1504, when he was fifty- 
seven and seventy-seven years old respectively. 

Among the ‘Shen Chou’ paintings that are purported to be in the manner 
of Wang Meng the best-known is the large hanging scroll in the Palace 
Collection known as Lu-shan kao or the ‘Lofty Lu Shan’, of which several 
‘versions’ are known to exist (Ku-kung shu-hua chi, Vol.1; Chinese Art 
Treasures from the National Palace Museum and the National Central Museum 
exhibited in the United States, page 181, Editions d’Art Albert Skira, Geneva 
1961; Osvald Sirén, Chinese Painting, P|. 175). According to the date 1467 
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the artist is supposed to have painted it at the age of forty. The picture has 
nothing whatsoever to do with Shen Chou. Upon close examination it reveals 
a mannerism and details typical of seventeenth century orthodox painting. 
Some of the smaller trees on the mountain range are done in a ‘splash’ tech- 
nique reminiscent of the finger painters of the eighteenth century. Conspicuous 
is also the colouring. The foliage of some of the larger trees is tinted red, 
orange and yellow, while the large, bright rock in the centre is tinged lemon 
yellow, all rather unusual colours for an early Ming painting. A picture execut- 
ed in the conventional Wang Meng technique of the late Ch’ing period (Sirén, 
Pl. 176) and according to its date 1491 painted by Shen Chou at the age of 64 
bears absolutely no relationship to the actual style of the master. Striking in 
this hanging scroll is the monotonous and manneristic treatment of the leaves 
on the trees in the foreground and, above all, the feeble, fuzzy ‘spray’ technique 
surrounding the hill tops, something never found on Chinese paintings before 
the eighteenth century. The other gems in this series of ‘Shen Chou’ treasures 
include a picture ‘after Tai Chin’, Pl. 177, in which, despite conscientious 
examination, one can find no trace of the style of either Shen Chou or Tai Chin. 
It comes perhaps closest to a weak imitation of Ch’iu Ying (active half a 
century after Shen Chou) on which a fun-loving rogue added a slightly 
anachronistic Shen Chou inscription and signature. Pl. 179 shows two 
characterless landscapes, which again have no connection with the artist. 
Pl. 183 illustrates another hanging scroll with awkward trees, crude rocks 
and grass, extremely clumsy writing and signature. 

Among the handscrolls by far the weakest is shown on Pl. 190. The 
meekly painted rocks and ill-placed ‘Ni Tsan’ dots are poor beyond descrip- 
tion, but Professor Sirén considers this picture, dated 1497, ‘one of the largest 
(almost 1000 by 53 cm) and historically most significant specimens’, while 
finding that ‘the extraordinary length of the composition cannot but cause 
a certain monotony in the general tone of the picture . . . as well as in the 
fluent and somewhat undifferentiated brushwork’. Professor Sirén concludes 
that ‘this big scroll may be lacking in the structural quality and pictorial 
beauty. . . , but this gives us no reason to refuse to consider it a personal 
work by the master. He, too, had no doubt his periods of fatigue or he may 
not have found it necessary to exert all his artistic faculties . . .’. One must 
wonder wherein the historical significance of this scroll is supposed to lie. 
Sections of another handscroll are reproduced on Pl. 187. Conspicuous is 
the cold and soulless execution, the monotonous repetition of hills and trees, 
the manneristic piling up of leaves and the wobbly execution of the figures. 
A far superior scroll with almost the opposite qualities of the preceding one 
is seen on Pl. 186. It shows, however, little relationship to Shen Chou, for 
whom it is too crowded and too delicate at the same time. It has all the 
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characteristics of an early Ch’ing painting and is reminiscent of Wu Li in 
composition as well as execution. Parts of two handscrolls that show certain 
stylistic similarities with each other are illustrated on Pls 184-185. ‘The lower 
one distinguishes itself by hasty execution and exaggerated emptiness found 
in many scrolls drawn out too long. The upper one comes closer to the real 
style of Shen Chou. Its weaknesses are the excessive use of dots that are 
whirling all over the picture, the lack of shading and depth in the rocks and 
trees, the disproportionately large house in the air where one would expect 
the vast expanse of the river; and last but not least the mammoth handwriting 
intended to be Shen Chou’s, at the end of the scroll the scenery of which 
does not end in a very satisfactory way. Such huge ‘Shen Chou’ characters 
which are popular with Chinese collectors and rarely fail to impress Westerners 
are found very often on handscrolls as well as albums. In the former they are 
frequently followed by a false colophon of Wu K’uan (1435-1504), president 
of the Board of Rites and said to have been a close friend of Shen Chou. Such 
attachments satisfy the Chinese collector’s desire for inscriptions by histori- 
cally well-known personages and tend to increase the interest and value of 
a scroll. 

There exists quite a number of very large albums with leaves painted 
after various earlier masters. They are commonly accepted as originals of 
Shen Chou by many not too discriminating people who even credit the 
former with having initiated this uncreative pastime. Had he really done so 
his large indirect following during the sixteenth century almost certainly 
would have followed suit. Apart from my opposing the theory that Shen 
Chou was an epigon and eclectic who saw his mission in copying the great 
masters of the past I believe that this trend as an end in itself did not originate 
before the beginning of the seventeenth century, when it appears to have 
become fashionable with the circle around Tung Ch’i-ch’ang as well as some 
independent painters like Lan Ying and others. As far as I could ascertain 
no such mixed album after the ancients is known by the hand of any fifteenth 
or sixteenth century painter. The albums of this kind attributed to Shen 
Chou generally do not have a single leaf that would show his real style. Their 
paper is too new and the tones of the coloured leaves are much too strong, 
especially the red. Most of these albums date from the nineteenth or at best 
the eighteenth century. The album of which two leaves are reproduced on 
Pl. 172 is one of the very worst and clumsiest. Professor Sirén (Vol. IV, page 
153) observes very correctly that ‘these pictures may not at first sight seem 
very convincing as works by the master’, but nevertheless in the following 
sentence he comes to the strange conclusion that they ‘reveal quite convincingly 
the touch of the master’s brush as may be observed in the pictures after 
Chao Chung-mu and Wang Fu; they are painted with such sympathetic 
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understanding that they could almost pass as originals by these artists’. This 
is hardly flattering for these two great painters who would turn around in 
their graves if they knew about it. Neither is it complimentary to Shen Chou, 
the touch of whose masterly brush we shall be searching for in vain in these 
leaves. An even more lamentable production is the leaf on PI. 182, distinguish- 
ed by vulgar brushwork as well as particularly bad handwriting and signature. 
Perhaps the largest of these mixed Shen Chou albums after various earlier 
masters, and now in an American museum, is the one reproduced in Chugoku 
Meigashu, Vol. I, Tokyo 1935, and elsewhere. Opposite each of its crudely 
painted mammoth sized leaves (253 x 143 inches) is mounted an equally big 
text page with huge “Shen Chou’ characters that have not failed to overawe 
a great many Westerners. 

Among the album leaves with landscapes in Professor Sirén’s book, the 
only ones which come comparatively close to Shen Chou’s real work are 
reproduced in Fig. 1A and B in the text Vol. IV (p. 158). In brush-manner, 
composition and, above all, subject matter and the important role played by 
buildings, a definite relationship to Shen Chou’s real style is noticeable. 
Although they show inferior technique in the treatment of pines, leaf-trees, 
rocks and other details it might be conceivable that the painter’s early works 
were of the nature of this homogeneous set of leaves depicting the real 
scenery of Suchou rather than heterogeneous copies after miscellaneous old 
masters. 

Coming to subjects other than pure landscapes the rigid picture on PI. 
191 shows a coarsely painted tree with feeble, only faintly visible middle 
section, bamboos that are somewhat reminiscent of Wang Hui but not Shen 
Chou, and an extremely crude rock in a manner never employed by our 
artist. 

The early records, as far as they are known to me, do not mention 
anything about Shen Chou having painted subjects other than landscapes. 
Hardly any of the great Chinese landscape masters painted birds or flowers, 
and the great bird and flower painters hardly ever painted landscapes. These 
had always been two rather distinct fields and those who had studied and 
specialized in the one usually did not practise the other. Exceptions to this 
rule were extremely rare. A perfectly hideous album (existing in several 
‘versions’) and depicting a donkey (‘Nanking Exhibition’: A Special Collection 
of the Second Exhibition of Chinese Art under the Auspices of the Ministry of 
Education, P|. 103, Shanghai 1938), a cat (Chinese Art Treasures from the 
Chinese National Palace Museum and the National Central Museum exhibited 
in the United States, p. 185, Geneva 1961), a duck , a cock, a pigeon, crab and 
shrimp, oyster and clam shells and various flowers graces the Palace Col- 
lection. It is in my opinion one of the worst and crudest items that have 
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usurped the name of our great painter. I certainly do not concur with the 
enthusiastic praise it has received in the catalogue reproducing the monstrous 
cat. I fail to see the ‘brilliant display of brushwork’ claimed to show Shen 
Chou ‘at his best’, nor do I consider him to be an ‘eclectic artist’. The album 
bears the false seals of two eminent seventeenth century collectors, Chu 
Chih-ch’ih and Kao Shih-ch’i, in whose latter record books, Chiang-ts’un 
hsiao hsia lu and Chiang-ts’un shu-hua mu, it is, of course, not mentioned. 

Another painting in the Palace Collection, the hanging scroll with turtle 
dove (Sirén, Pl. 192), is an attractive picture with crisp brushwork. It is, 
however, highly unlikely that our painter ever painted birds and that he, who 
usually employed a very wet brush, ever used such dry-brush technique. 
Furthermore, the characters of the handwriting appear somewhat too slanting 
and too elongated. To believe that Shen Chou did a brightly coloured hanging 
scroll of gigantic proportions (2°89 x 1-06 metres) with birds and flowers 
after Wang Yiian (PI. 170) is indeed an incredible assumption. Yet nothing 
appears too queer and too impossible not to find a champion with an ex- 
planation. According to Professor Sirén’s comments on this picture (Vol. IV, 
page 153) ‘Shen Chou must have been studying classic models of the Sung 
and Yiian dynasties unremittingly with a view to attaining perfect command 
of the brush and of the various manners of using it. . . ’. Professor Sirén 
considers this painting ‘an important illustration of this endeavour—almost 
surprising by its size and character. . . . It is such an excellent example of 
the comprehensiveness of Shen Chou’s studies, his constant endeavours to 
master every kind of brushwork and not crystallize in one definite style, one 
mode of expression’. Leaving this effort to depict our master as a diligent 
eclectic and such reasoning in defense of a seemingly indefensible picture, 
which has absolutely nothing to do with the style of either Shen Chou or 
Wang Yiian (who is known only through his famous ink paintings and is 
unlikely to have employed colour) we may now proceed to a discussion of 
our main subject. 


III. Criteria for Establishing Shen Chou’s True Work 


Many volumes have been written in Western countries on the principles 
and aspects of Chinese painting. Quite frequently these books are full of 
abstract terminology, high-sounding phrases and impressive analyses about 
composition, perspective, distribution of space, etc. The authors may be 
great theorists in the eyes of an ignorant Occidental public, but when it 
comes to applying their scientific wisdom to practice they often fail miserably. 
The chief reason for this probably lies in the fact that they tend to ignore the 
cardinal point in judging Chinese paintings: the brushwork. They choose 
pictures with splendid composition and excellent space distribution (both 
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superficial elements which are so easily copied) yet with brushwork that is 
either in the master’s style, but poor, or which is good, but not in the master’s 
style. To be more precise: it is not enough for a painting to be merely ‘in 
the master’s style’ and it is not enough for it to be merely ‘well painted’, 
These are, however, exactly the two categories into which many of the 
numerous false Shen Chou paintings in public and private collections can be 
divided. The third and worst group comprises those which are neither well 
painted nor even in the style of the master. They are destined for the most 
ignorant, but rarely fail to find a confident buyer. 

In trying to establish the authenticity of a painting the elementary 
procedure is to compare it with other paintings attributed to the same master 
which, due to their superior quality and sometimes also reputation may be 
accepted as originals. This method has been successfully applied over a 
lengthy period in the field of European painting. It cannot always be used in 
Chinese painting as in some cases the knowledge of the actual style of the 
artist may have been obscured by a long tradition of forgeries that have little 
or nothing to do with his real style. The latter’s proper assessment may also 
be complicated by the existence of a number of well-known but among 
themselves very contradictory paintings purporting to be by the master. In 
such cases one will have to come to a decision as to which of them may be an 
original and which the fancy creation of a resourceful forger. In rare instances 
all may turn out in the end to be just genial forgeries, regardless of all publicity, 
leaving the artist’s actual work and style shrouded in deeper mystery than 
ever before. The reason for such drastic judgment would probably be that 
upon very careful examination none of these pictures would satisfactorily 
answer the requirement of a style (often also handwriting, seals, paper, etc.) 
consistent with the painter’s historical period. On the contrary, the forger is 
quite likely to betray himself through minute details, art-historical anachron- 
isms, which to the discerning eye of an alert and experienced investigator 
will unmask the picture as the work of a later period. 

In the case of Shen Chou his true art has been obscured by a fantastic 
amount of imitations done by various schools of forgers ranging from those 
which approximate fairly closely the painter’s actual style to those whose 
output bears no relationship to the same at all, the only connection with the 
painter being a false signature. The few authentic works of our master, little 
publicized and generally disregarded as they were, have been overshadowed 
by numerous ‘masterpieces’ that had been given a great deal of publicity and 
were extolled by ‘experts’ as the ‘real thing’. Some of these latter have been 
discussed in Chapter II and exposed for what they are. 

In endeavouring to establish the authenticity of a major painter’s work 
I believe it advisable to take into consideration the following points: 
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. The painting should have superior brushwork and good composition, and 


should not lack ch’i-yiin (life-breath). The brushwork, style and subject 
matter should be in conformity with the painter’s historical period. ‘They 
should furthermore be of a type for which the painter is known and in 
conformity with his established originals, as far as they are known. 


. The paper or silk should be of the kind known to have been in use during 


the painter’s historical period. 


. The ink and colour (if any) should be of a type for which the painter and 


his period are known. They should not appear to be on the surface of 
the paper or silk, but to have ‘penetrated’. 


. The painter’s handwriting (if any) should be good and of a type or style 


for which he is known. The historically correct manner and wording of 
the painter’s signature is of great importance. Exaggerated use of several 
hao in succession should always cause suspicion. Any date should fall 
within the known or assumed life period of the painter and normally 
not before his thirtieth year. Any allusion or dedication in the painter’s 
inscription to well-known historical persons or localities should give cause 
for the greatest alarm and caution. Chinese collectors like nothing better 
than such interesting enhancements and forgers at all times have only 
been too willing to oblige them. 


. The painter’s seals should be of a type for which he is known and of a 


style and colour in conformity with his historical period. Only in very 
rare instances has a painter used more than one seal of exactly the same 
size, wording and cutting. 


. The collectors’ seals (if any) on the painting or its mounting should, if 


possible, be checked with seals of these same collectors on paintings 
acceptable as genuine. Any false seals of famous collectors should always 
arouse the strongest suspicion about a painting. At the same time genuine 
collectors’ seals are no guarantee for the authenticity of a painting. They 
may be the result of bad judgment on the part of even very famous 
collectors. There were hardly any who have not at one time or another 
shared our human errors. 


. If there are any colophons by collectors or connoisseurs on the painting 


one should try to check these with colophons of these persons on paintings 
acceptable as genuine. As in the case of the collectors’ seals false colophons 
on a painting should certainly cause profound suspicion regarding its 
authenticity. On the other hand genuine colophons are no proof for the 
authenticity of the painting. The colophons, detached from authentic 
works, may have been mounted onto the picture by unscrupulous persons 
or they may be due to erroneous judgment by even famous collectors. 
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Of these seven points, the first three are basic components present in 
every Chinese painting. The fourth and fifth are found in most Yiian, Ming 
and Ch’ing paintings. All five are ‘internal or basic components’ present at 
the picture’s creation; whereas the sixth and seventh are ‘external or additive 
components’, because they were added in later ages. 

In cases where acceptable originals by the painter are known comparison 
will be most useful. In cases where they are not, his actual style and acceptable 
works will first have to be established. In the case of Shen Chou those most 
widely accepted (and discussed here in Chapter II) are not acceptable to me. 
After careful study of all the available published material I have come to the 
rather sobering conclusion that it contains no more than two works comprising 
thirteen album leaves (three of which have been published) that appear to 
me to be authentic works of Shen Chou. They seem to answer the above 
mentioned, very exacting points in a satisfactory manner, while none of the 
others do. They have superior brushwork of an early Ming type, which can- 
not be said of any of the others. Last, but not least, they are of an identical, 
homogeneous nature in every important respect, while none of the others 
are. Some of the many unlucky owners of false Shen Chou pictures may 
argue that this disappointingly low figure of originals is absurd and that 
many more must have survived. No claim is made here that these works of 
Shen Chou are the only ones in existence today, but merely that they are 
in my opinion the only convincing ones among the large amount of material i 
published in China, Japan and the West. I do not believe in the existence 
of any further, unpublished originals outside China, apart from the Palace 
Collection. There is a possibility that one or more originals might be discover- 
ed among the large amount of unpublished material in the latter. There is 
furthermore a fair chance of additional originals of Shen Chou having surviv- 
ed in obscure private collections in the many old cities of China. 

Even if we were to consider the figure of only two existing and known 
works of Shen Chou as final it could not be called exceptionally low, if we 
compare it with the surviving works of other painters that were more or less 
contemporary with the master—especially since we have no proof that he, 
: who was a gentleman painter taking to the brush only occasionally for his 
i pleasure, was any more prolific than the others, some of whom may be 


classified as professional artists painting for a living. The following is an ti + 2 
estimate according to published works of the surviving paintings of some of 4 - < 
Shen Chou’s contemporaries: Liu Chiieh, none; Yao Shou, none; Lin Liang, ? 


two; Wu Wei, none; Shih Chung, one. 

These estimates are not likely to be agreeable to all those who would like 
to perpetuate the illusion of the existence of many easily available masterworks 
of the great Ming and Ch’ing painters. We shall have to accommodate 
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Hu Ch’iu: Path and well beneath old trees. Private Collection 


| 
II. Hu Ch’iu: Ravine with covered bridge. Private Collection ; 
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ourselves, however, to the fact that forgeries comprise an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the works attributed to most of the major painters. 


IV. Existing Originals by Shen Chou 


The fact that a painting has been reproduced has as little bearing on its 
authenticity as the fact that it has been recorded. Most of the reproduced 
paintings and most of the recorded paintings are false. 

During the past fifty years countless Chinese paintings, including large 
numbers of ‘Shen Chou’ pictures, have been published in China and Japan 
and to a smaller degree also in the West. The two works that are the meagre 
but nevertheless gratifying result of our search for genuine Shen Chou 
paintings are both in the form of album leaves. The horizontal arrangement 
with its limited height appears to be perfectly suited for the master’s closely- 
knit landscapes. Album leaves can be viewed at one single glimpse with which 
one can see and absorb the entire composition. 

In contrast therewith the handscroll, if handled in the Chinese way, 
cannot be taken in at one glance. When viewed in the usual mode of gradual 
unrolling and rolling up one always sees only a section, a detail at a time. 
Unless the scroll is extremely short the beginning and the end are never seen 
at the same time. One might call the handscroll an artificial over-extension 
of a horizontal composition. Generally speaking, the longer it is, the weaker. 
Increasing length involves the likelihood of increasing repetition, dull intervals 
and awkward transitions from one part to another. Painters of distinction 
knew that the length of a handscroll had to have its limitations, otherwise it 
was bound to become tiresome and of uneven standard. It is a paramount 
problem for the artist to keep up a consistent high level of excellent brushwork 
and perfect integration throughout the entire length of the work. Sung and 
Yiian painters gave great attention to these considerations. The longer Ming 
or Ch’ing handscrolls, however, that satisfactorily answer these requirements 
are exceedingly rare. Most Chinese collectors are usually not much concerned 
with such questions. The longer the scroll the better they like it and the 
more highly they treasure it. Some of them appear to think that by obtaining 
a generous footage they get more value and more enjoyment out of their 
investment. Landscape handscrolls of extreme length will almost invariably 
be found to be forgeries made specifically for people with this kind of mentality. 
They consisted chiefly of nouveaux riches but ignorant merchants, prominent 
but uncultured officials and powerful but uneducated warlords, all types 
that lacked the taste and refinement characteristic of many representatives of 
the Chinese scholar class. For such people it was often a question of prestige 
to keep a number of interminable ‘Shen Chow’ handscrolls in their villas. 
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The two works that we are dealing with here are a single leaf illustrated 
in a Chinese and a Japanese reproduction work, hereafter referred to as the 
“Nung Lo leaf’ (PI. I), and a set of twelve leaves with scenes of the Hu Ch’iu 
temple near Suchou and referred to hereafter as the ‘Hu Ch’iu leaves’ 
(Pls II-V). 

The Nung Lo leaf, a picture that combines excellent brushwork with 
lyrical beauty, is in my opinion the only authentic work of Shen Chou publish- 
ed among the vast amount of Chinese and Japanese literature on Chinese 
painting. It was reproduced in a Shen-chou Kuo-kuang volume entitled 
Ming-hua tsa-ch’eng, which appeared in Shanghai in 1929. At that time the 
picture was in the Hsin T’ai-p’ing Collection (which also contained one of 
the few apparent originals of another major painter, K’un Tss’an, illustrated 
in the same book). As the picture is entitled there very fittingly ‘Nung 
Lo 'T’u’ (‘The Peasant’s Happiness’) this name shall also be used here. 
The leaf was published later on in the large compendium Shina Nanga Taisei, 
Vol. XI, page 23, Tokyo 1936. Due to the fact that it now probably is a single 
leaf, more squarish in shape than the others dealt with here, it is quite likely 
mounted as a hanging scroll. Judging from the size of the seal at the end of 
its poem as compared with that of the same seal on the Hu Ch’iu leaves—the 
only method by which one can gauge the measurements in this case—its size 
must approximately be at least 20 x 16 inches. 

The Hu Ch’iu leaves depict views of the grounds and buildings of the 
“Tiger Hill’ Monastery, celebrated landmark of Suchou. This temple, since 
Sung times one of the most famous Buddhist sites in Chiangnan (“The 
Land South of the River’, i.e. the Yangtze), had always been a favourite 
excursion spot for local scholars as well as visitors from other regions. These 
twelve album leaves generally measure 153 by 12} inches (with small varia- 
tions). All of them bear Shen Chou’s seals, but none of them is signed or 
inscribed. We must therefore surmise that each landscape was accompanied 
by a text leaf written by the painter and mounted facing it in the album. 
Almost certainly he must have enhanced these splendid leaves, which probably 
were done for a prominent friend and constitute one of the master’s major 
works, with suitable poems and a signed dedication. The text pages most 
likely were removed and mounted onto forgeries as has so often been the case 
with Chinese paintings. In ancient China collectors gave far more attention 
to the writing than to the brushwork. If the former was good the latter was 
also accepted as being genuine. Consequently such people were often and 
easily deceived by authentic writing attached to false pictures. The earlier 
history of the Hu Ch’iu leaves is unknown. During the early nineteenth 
century they appear to have been in the possession of Yao Yiian-chih, who 
became a chin-shih during the Chia-ch’ing period and later on held the high 
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ofice of President of the Censorate in the capital Peking. His colophon, 
written in splendid U-shu calligraphy for which he was famous, refers to the 
scenes depicted as being those of Hu Ch’iu. He praises the album as one of 
Shen Chou’s outstanding works. 

These two authentic works of Shen Chou, briefly described above, have 
a great deal in common with each other, but at the same time hardly anything 
of consequence with any of the many pictures attributed to the master—if 
one carries out a really serious and penetrating examination and comparison. 
Of the countless so-called Shen Chou pictures, on the other hand, none have 
any common denominator. Neither the brushwork nor the handwriting, 
neither the seals nor the paper are the same on any two of them, not to speak 
of any larger figure. Before we proceed to a more thorough discussion of their 
details I shall attempt here to explain briefly the sequence in which I have 
decided to date them. I do not think that they were painted at exactly the 
same time. In my opinion the Nung Lo leaf was done by Shen Chou at the 
approximate age of fifty to fifty-five, the Hu Ch’iu leaves around seventy. In 
comparing the treatment of rocks, trees, buildings and human figures and the 
densely packed and yet so fluid compositions of the Hu Ch’iu leaves with 
those of the Nung Lo leaf it appears to me that the former constitute a later, 
more advanced phase in the painter’s work, most likely the culmination of 
his mature style. This is also the conviction of some knowledgeable Chinese 
friends. 


V. Influences on Shen Chou by Earlier Masters 

A former Shanghai picture dealer in a mood of frankness rarely found 
in his profession told me that when a forgery turned out to have poor brush- 
work, bad handwriting, a style or subject matter more or less different from 
that for which the particular painter is best known, then the picture was 
frequently given an early date and called an ‘early work’ of the master. There 
always were and obviously still are gullible people who could be convinced 
by such arguments. In order properly to evaluate these common fabrications 
we have to bear in mind that only in extremely rare cases do we find genuine 
works of major painters done under forty years of age. Even paintings done 
between forty and fifty are not encountered too often. The overwhelming bulk 
was executed between fifty and seventy. From this we may deduce that 
Chinese painting was essentially an art of men of advanced years or, at best, 
in late middle life. The majority of the better-known Ming and Ch’ing 
painters were not professional artists painting for a living, but amateurs who 
painted to express themselves and who presented or dedicated their works to 
their friends. They were mostly scholars or officials who, in accordance with 
the traditional Chinese view, felt that a man’s personality had first to mature 
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and crystallize before he could become a painter, calligrapher, or poet of 
distinction. 

While the art of a Chinese painter between forty and sixty may undergo a 
certain evolution towards maturity and may become more and more personal 
I do not think that his style or subject matter will change radically. Neither 
do I believe that one who is a brilliant painter at fifty-five or sixty was a very 
bad painter at forty or forty-five. It should only be considered logical that we 
disregard any ‘Shen Chou’ pictures of early date, since they usually have not 
only little to do with his actual style but at the same time are of such generally 
poor quality. What we have to look for in the work of a painter is a certain 
homogeneity in his work as well as a certain consistency in its quality. When 
these two essential factors are present—as they definitely are in the case of 
the Shen Chou leaves here under discussion—then such works can form the 
basis for a serious study of that painter’s art and style. 

In the history of Chinese painting tradition plays an important role. 
Some of the leading Yiian masters like Huang Kung-wang and Wu Chen 
were inspired by certain patriarchs of the early Northern Sung period like 
Tung Yiian and Chii-jan. Some of the leading Ming and Ch’ing painters, in 
return, were influenced by Huang Kung-wang and Wu Chen, in addition to 
Tung Yiian and Chii-jan. Thorough acquaintance with the work of these 
great classical masters was a basic requirement, a solid foundation for any 
painter of the ‘Literary’ or ‘Wu School’. Some of the secondary talents never 
could get away from their models, while the truly creative ones like Shen 
Chou, though acquiring a thorough knowledge of the ancients, merely 
absorbed their ideas, transformed some of their stylistic elements and in- 
corporated them into their own personal art. Such infusions may have come 
simultaneously from several sources, but one cannot speak here of eclecticism. 
Any possible outer influences or stimuli were completely amalgamated 
with Shen Chou’s own, strongly individual style. This happened to such a 
degree that in the case of our album leaves it is impossible to ascribe any of 
them to inspiration from any particular Sung or Yiian master—unless, like 
most of the Ming and Ch’ ing critics, such person is possessed with a patho- 
logical compulsion to ascribe anything good in a painting to the influence of 
the ancients. Such views, however, were then very fashionable and a painter 
was not considered good and respectable unless he studied the old masters. 
This Shen Chou quite likely did during his formative period. Once he had 
evolved his personal style the same was imposed upon everything like a 
powerful superstructure. 

From some writings of the seventeenth century it appears that Shen 
Chou was mainly influenced by Tung Yiian, Chii-jan, Huang Kung-wang 
and Wu Chen. These four are more or less interrelated and may be considered 
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the spiritual foundation of the Southern School. There are affinities in style 
between Tung Yiian and Chii-jan (his chief disciple), between Tung Yiian 
and Huang Kung-wang, and between Tung Yiian, Chii-jan and Wu Chen. 
Ni Tsan, who stands entirely outside this constellation, has nothing to do 
with any one of them or with Shen Chou. The latter may have adopted 
certain elements from the art of this group blending them perfectly with his 
own mature style, but neither in his brush-manner nor compositions did he 
adopt anything from Ni Tan, who was stylistically and temperamentally too 
far removed—one might almost say diametrically opposed to him and his 
paragons—nor from Wang Meng, whose delicate ‘wrinkle’ technique was 
likewise unsuited for the master’s robust brushwork. 

The earliest reliable record on the subject of classical influences on 
Shen Chou is perhaps to be found in a well-known publication of the 
early seventeenth century. Chang Ch’ou in the eloquent passage in his Ch’ing- 
ho shu-hua fang, completed in 1616, mentions that Shen Chou first learned 
from Tung Yiian and Chii-jan, then continues as follows (ina free translation) : 
‘During his middle age he took Tzu-ch’iu (Huang Kung-wang) as his model. 
In his later years his heart was drunk with Mei Tao-jen (Wu Chen). It was 
said that the latter perfectly suited his nature. He penetrated to the very depth 
of his (Wu Chen’s) art, so (much so) that some of his works became indis- 
tinguishable from those of the former’. The omission of any mention of Ni 
Tsan, whose imposition on Shen Chou I consider to be a fiction of later ages, 
is not surprising. 

This Tung Yiian—Chii-jan—Wu Chen influence might conceivably be 
traced in the leaf trees and rocky slopes of three leaves (Pls III, IV, V). 
Significant is the complete absence of reeds in any of the thirteen Shen Chou 
leaves under discussion here. These usually constitute an important and 
characteristic component in paintings attributed to Chii-jan and Wu Chen 
as well as some other Yiian painters like Sheng Mou and Ma Yiian, which 
again confirms our belief that Shen Chou went very much his own way. 


VI. Characteristics of the Real Shen Chou 


This finally brings us to a more detailed discussion of the two Shen Chou 
works on which this study is based. They have as much in common as one 
can possibly expect from any two paintings that were done over a period of 
possibly 15-20 years. 

The paper is a light tannish grey, definitely warm in tone and of a soft, 
mat, almost felt-like nature. Under magnification it shows a slightly fibrous 
surface. The watermark striations may be detected under a proper light. 
These striations which generally run vertically, but horizontally in a few 
instances, are about one millimetre apart and are fairly distinct in the Hu 
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Ch’iu leaves where they can best be seen under a magnifying glass in the 
reproduction of II and III. 

The ink is almost invariably applied very ‘wet’. It ranges in tone from a 
deep jet black or bluish black to a very light grey or bluish grey. The various 
shades usually show great purity and are hardly ever intermixed with transi- 
tional tones. This is perhaps one of the reasons why Shen Chou’s authentic 
pictures are so vibrant and alive. 

The colour is not employed as an exclusive medium for rendering a 
picture, but merely as an aid in enhancing a skeleton structure in ink. It is 
usually applied in light washes only and used mostly for filling in various 
details outlined and shaded in black, like buildings, walls, rocks, tree trunks. 
It is chiefly in instances of light foliage like the outer leaves of trees (where 
these are not rendered in black outlines) that colour is used alone. Light 
transparent washes of soft colour appear on four Hu Ch’iu leaves not illus- 
trated here. The trunks of trees are often filled in with a shade of pinkish tan. 
We find furthermore the use of a pale yellowish pink as well as a light tan on 
some temple buildings in which the beamwork is occasionally outlined or 
indicated in a slightly darker tone of the same colour. The foliage of trees 
drawn in ink is frequently accentuated by light-blue washes. The robes of 
the monks usually show a light greyish-yellow tinge, while those of visitors 
to the temple grounds range from pale blue to blue. One of them, apparently 
a woman, wears a jacket in soft, light red. 

The subject of Shen Chou’s true works appears to have been dictated 
above all by his attachment to the scenery and landmarks of his beloved native 
district in Chiangnan and by his enjoyment in observing the life and activities 
of the scholars as well as of the simple people. His depiction of peasants 
chatting as they lean over a pole and tread an irrigation wheel pumping water 
into a paddy field, while a young woman bringing their meal arrives in a row- 
boat (PI. 1); scholars conversing on the famous ‘Ch’ien-jen Shih’ (“Thousand 
People’s Rock’, actually meaning the rock on which a thousand eminent 
visitors have sat) of the Hu Ch’iu monastery, while a monk comes to keep 
them company and little servant boys bring tea; a water-carrier with two 
buckets on his pole, leaving the well outside the gate of an enclosure of old 

trees; a monk welcoming two ladies on the stairs leading up to the temple; 
scholars sitting on a veranda connected by a covered gallery with a double- 
roofed square pavilion (PI. IV) or conversing in the upper storey of one of 
the halls of Hu Ch’iu Ssii (PI. V) are all subjects that speak by themselves for 
the taste, the preferences and the noble character of their creator. They vividly 
reflect the gentle, kind and refined person that he is said to have been. 

The composition in Shen Chou’s paintings, whether open or closed, is 
always remarkably well balanced. Trees, rocks, paths and architectural parts 
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all play an important role in giving the picture that structural firmness and 
cohesion so badly lacking in most forgeries. The strong accentuation of certain 
parts in deep black as contrasted with very bright tones, the almost general 
lack of transitional shading and the perfect equilibrium between dark and 
light areas lend Shen Chou’s paintings a vitality rarely found in other 
masters. 

The dots play an important part in many of Shen Chou’s paintings, while 
in some there are practically none. In his earlier works they are comparatively 
small (Pl. I), while in his later period they may become quite big and ex- 
tremely forceful (Pls II-V). They are always rendered in a deep black and 
usually applied in a diagonal slant from the upper left to the lower right 
corner, with the brush facing upwards. Their form is normally of an angular 
roundness, while occasionally, when the brush is not full of ink, they may 
occur in a semi-circular outline (Pl. IV). In the forgeries they are rarely 
executed well and almost invariably overdone. They are often placed without 
discrimination in places where they should not be and frequently fly and 
whirl all over the picture in wild profusion. In the genuine works they are 
employed according to the needs of the picture, sometimes extremely sparingly 
(Pl. 1), sometimes quite numerously (PI. III). In all instances they are used 
with discretion, being placed in exactly the right quantities at the ‘strategically’ 
important spots. In areas where particular darkness of shading is desired, 
either for emphasizing the forms of rocks or perhaps merely for balancing 
the ratio between black and white in the composition they may appear in 
heavy accumulations (Pls II, III, V). 

The rocks are among the outstanding features in Shen Chou’s paintings. 
In one of the Hu Ch’iu leaves the flat surface of the rock is rendered as a 
sharply angular platform with only the vertical sides slightly shaded while 
other leaves show boldly treated rocky slopes with varying degrees of shading 
and accentuation with broken lines and heavy dots (Pls II, III, V). They show 
the mature Shen Chou at his best. No forger has ever been really successful 
in painting such rocks. 

The hills and mountains are rendered in even washes of light grey. No 
rocks or vegetation or outlines in ink are shown on them. This simplification 
increases the compactness and clarity of the composition (Pl. IV). In some 
paintings, although they have an open sky, no distance is given at all (Pls I, V), 
while detailed treatment of the latter is invariably the sign of forgeries. 

The fields are always painted in the simplest manner with very light, 
irregular lines indicating the rectangular shape of rice paddies (Pls I, IV). 
Sometimes the rice plants are rendered in limited areas as simple bunches in 
very light tones (PI. I). 


= 
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The bushes and shrubbery in the middle distance shown against a back- 
drop of hills are always depicted in simple splashes of grey (Pl. IV). The same 
technique, but with greater concentration of the splashes may be used in the 
foreground (PI. I). 

The trees are among the most significant characteristics in Shen Chou’s 
works. The simpler, slender types show trunks outlined in deep black with 
straight, evenly thick lines. They usually have foliage rendered in splashes of 
always separated tones of black or grey (Pls I, IV, V). The more elaborate 
forms of trees depict the outlines of the trunks and sometimes roots in heavy, 
broken lines of great vigour with occasional rudimentary indication of the bark 
(Pl. III). If the tree is bare the branches may be shown in fine or strong, 
greatly abbreviated brush strokes (PI. II, and on two other leaves not illustrat- 
ed here). In cases of more detailed rendering of the foliage the leaves may be 
painted as black silhouettes of various patterns or with more or less complicated 
outlines (Pls III, V). The willows reveal a sensitive touch in the outer branches, 
while the trunks and larger boughs are shown as a very effective silhouette 
(Pl. I and one leaf not illustrated here). The pines are greatly simplified with- 
out that detailed manneristic rendering of the needles which tends to make 
some paintings so monotonous (Pls IV, V). Occasionally only the upper part of 
pines may be seen protruding into the picture in the foreground (PI. IV and 
one leaf not illustrated here). The bamboos are always painted as deep black 
silhouettes with thin stalks beyond the outer ends of which the crisply 
painted leaves often seem to stand free in the air (Pls II, IV). 

The architectural details form an important structural element in some 
of Shen Chou’s most interesting leaves. Most characteristic is the abundant 
use of striations on roofs, window grills, stairs (Pls IV, V), wooden garden 
gates (two leaves not illustrated here), and foot-paths covered with stone 
slabs (PI. III). It greatly enhances the beauty and liveliness of the pictures. 

The effect is increased by the angles at which the striated areas are placed 
against each other (Pls IV, V). Additional delightful features are the beam- 
work supporting elevated structures (Pl. IV), thatched mud walls (Pls III, V), 
retaining walls built of irregular blocks of stone (Pl. V and two leaves not 
illustrated here), round or hexagonal wells (PI. III and one leaf not illustrat- 
ed here). 

The human figures constitute one of the most remarkable features in 
Shen Chou’s paintings. In his earlier phase they may be depicted with hair 
and eyes painted in dark ink, but with the garments done in a lighter tone 
(Pl. I). The portrayal of the peasants in their typical postures or movements 
is most vivid and enchanting. During his later years the master’s figures, like 
some other elements in his paintings, became more simplified. In particular 
instances and where necessary he may still depict them fairly large (Pls II, III), 
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but his favourite rendering appears to be in smaller size with the garments 
drawn in straight, thick, black lines and the strokes used for head and body 
reduced to an utter minimum (Pls IV, V). 

The handwriting and signature on the Nung Lo leaf (Pl. I) show the 
characteristic sway of the brush strokes and slant of the characters. As has 
been pointed out before, both the size and the slant of the characters are often 
greatly exaggerated in forgeries. It is also to be noted that in the latter the 
signature most commonly reads ‘Ch’angchou Shen Chou’ (meaning ‘Shen 
Chou from Ch’angchou’) whereas in the case of our signed leaf it simply 
reads ‘Shen Chou’. 

The seals that occur on the album leaves under discussion here are Shen 
Chou’s tz, Ch’i-nan (meaning ‘Opening up the South’ or ‘Instructing the 
South’), which appears on all of the thirteen leaves. The painter’s hao, Shih- 
tien (‘Stone Field’), is found on two leaves (Pl. V, lower right corner and 
in the same position on one leaf not illustrated here). The colour of the seals 
is of soft crimson tone. The respective impressions are obviously from one 
and the same seal as can be seen under magnification by a careful comparison 
of the style, cutting and proportions (the paper of the leaf on Pl. IV is some- 
what damaged in the corner with the seal). 

The overall impression of Shen Chou’s profoundly perceived renderings 
is that they radiate a benign interest in the subject and a warmth of feeling. 
These sentiments are noticeably absent in the forgeries that are invariably 
pervaded by a superficial and detached attitude of the painter and often repel 
by the callous, affected and frequently exaggerated brushwork as well as by 
the primitive artisan mentality they display. There is no apparent effort in 
our master’s pictures and neither any spot of weakness. They are strong and 
subtle, solid and mellow at the same time. It is only upon studying and 
absorbing them that one becomes fully aware of their qualities as well as of 
the shortcomings of the forgeries. 


VII. Shen Chou’s Place in Chinese Painting 

In considering the question of Shen Chou’s position in the evolution of 
Chinese painting one might perhaps divide it into three aspects: (a) his 
position during the fifteenth century, (b) during the whole of the Ming 
period, (c) in the entire history of Chinese painting. 

It appears that the dominant trend during the fifteenth century was the 
so-called Northern School, which was patronized and encouraged by the 
court for more than one hundred years. The officially recognized masters 
were the court painters, ranging from Tai Chin at the beginning of the fifteenth 
to Wu Wei at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The early Ming emperors 
and their advisors apparently could not think of any more creative artistic 
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development than to cultivate artists deriving their style from such Southern 
Sung masters as Hsia Kuei and Ma Yiian. The overwhelming majority of 
painters not connected with the palace likewise followed this general vogue. 
With Wang Fu’s death in 1416 the last of the early Ming landscape painters 
that continued the tradition of the Yiian school had passed away. Some others 
of similar standing had been put to death by the despotic first ruler of the 
dynasty. There followed then until the advent of Shen Chou an interval of 
at least half a century which was perhaps the bleakest and most uncreative 
span in the history of Chinese landscape painting during that half millennium 
between 1250 and 1750. We may disregard here secondary painters like Liu 
Chiieh and Yao Shou of whom no authentic pictures appear to have survived. 
Those attributed to the former consist of imitations after all possible Yiian 
masters. More often than not they are adorned with false Shen Chou colo- 
phons. The pictures purported to be the works of Yao Shou are usually fairly 
unimaginative emulations of the style of the Yiian painter Sheng Mou, which 
do not give the impression of a very creative mind. 

Shih Chung, one of Shen Chou’s friends of whom some originals have 
survived, must definitely be counted as leaning strongly toward the Northern 
School, although his work reveals entirely his own ideas and very personal 
brush manner. Two of our master’s most gifted pupils, Li Chu and Chou 
Yung, seem to have deserted to the ‘other side’, the former having become a 
disciple of Wu Wei. 

From all this we must conclude that Shen Chou, rather than embodying 
the climax of a general trend, was a solitary figure whose art represented 
something rather opposite to the trend of his time. If as an artist he towered 
high above all the other landscape painters of his century it was due not merely 
to his creative genius but at the same time to the general lack of truly gifted 
painters with independent ideas. 

How then was Shen Chou’s relative standing in the context of the entire 
Ming period, an epoch rich in prominent painters? Among the great artistic 
personalities of that era Wen Cheng-ming, Tung Ch’i-ch’ang and Ch’en 
Hung-shou may be considered as sharing the level of Shen Chou. As a quasi- 
revolutionary who rescued Ming painting from stagnation and decline and 
infused into it new life and new ideas he probably has no equal. It may not 
have been his professed intention to found a ‘Wu School’, as the patriarch 
of which he is generally honoured, but it certainly appears to have been his 
aim to imbue Chinese painting with a new spirit of vitality. In this he was very 
successful while he lived, although the effect was to last barely half a century. 

As to Shen Chou’s position in the history of Chinese painting one might 
pose the question how he compares as a painter with such great Northern 
Sung masters like Fan K’uan, Yen Wen-k’uei and Kuo Hsi of whom superb 
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originals in the Palace Collection have been preserved until our times. The 
answer, of course, can only be that these creative giants with their monumental 
hanging scrolls who, together with a few others, formed the backbone of 
Chinese landscape painting have never been equalled by any succeeding artists. 
Theirs is a unique achievement never attained at any later age—including the 
Yiian period with its ‘Four Great Masters’. While the Ytian masters have to 
share their fame with a great many brilliant contemporaries, Shen Chou in 
his century occupies a rather unique position. He will always remain one of 
the great beacons in the evolution of Chinese painting. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


My intention is not to write a history of early Tibet but merely to 
compile a classified concordance of some significant Tibetan expressions and 
to make several indices to the annals in order to promote better understanding 
of this important historical document. 

J. Bacot’s edition of the Tibetan text and his French translation cover 
the years 650 to 747 (716 fragmentary); F. W. Thomas’s edition and his 
English translation consist of two sections: 743-7 and 755—63.! For the period 
from 743 to 747, there are two versions of the historical accounts: I indicate 
Thomas’s version with a capital B after each year for this period. For instance, 
743 and 743B refer to the historical records in Bacot’s and Thomas’s editions 
respectively. In the published TH Tibetan Annals, there are no records 
preserved for the years 716 and 748-54. 

The text of the TH Tibetan Annals is terse and obscure, and the signi- 
ficance of many passages is difficult to appreciate. By collating and comparing 
similar passages, we can avoid inconsistency in our interpretation of the text. 
I have retranslated the Tibetan text into English, modifying the original 
French or English translation, and have quoted Bacot’s or Thomas’s transla- 
tion only for obscure passages. As the reader will undoubtedly realize, the 
Annals furnish us only a broad, general picture of early Tibet; details are 
for the most part lacking. It is, then, especially toward the acquisition of 
more specific and detailed information that further research should be 
directed. I have included relevant information found in other published ‘TH 
manuscripts. It is difficult to reconstruct events by piecing together bits of 
information from various documents whose reliability we cannot assess; but 
these are our only sources for the study of early Tibetan history. My analysis 
is based entirely on the published editions of the TH materials, as the original 
manuscripts are not accessible to me. Tibetan documents from Chinese 
Turkestan are sometimes helpful and instructive.” Pertinent materials 
gathered from Chinese sources and discussions in later historical works for 
the same period frequently show discrepancies. A comparative study of the 
Chinese and Tibetan material is, however, beyond the scope of this analysis. 
I plan to present an extensive treatment of Chinese source materials as a 
separate paper. In this study I will not utilize the brief accounts of early 
Tibet given in the later Tibetan historical works. In discussing the chronology 
of the early Tibetan kings, I base my comments on the following items :* 


I. Rgya’i yig tshang is a Tibetan translation from a Chinese source by Rin 
chen grags pa. 
II. Deb ther sngon po, by the ‘Gos lotsava Gzhon nu dpal (1392-1481). 
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III. Shakya rnams rgyal rabs (or Bod kyi rgyal rabs), by Grags pa rgyal 


mtshan (1147-1216). 


IV. Bod kyi rgyal rabs, by ’ Phags pa (1238-1280). 
V. Rgyal rabs (chos ’byung) gsal ba’i me long was written by the Saskya 
lama Bsod nam rgyal mtshan at Bsam yas in the year of Earth-dragon. 
The quotations from the Deb ther sngon po lead us to suspect that 
this work could not have been composed before 1508. 


VI. The chronicle written by the Fifth Dalai lama Ngag dbang blo bzang 


rgya mtsho (1617-1682). 


VII. Dpag bsam ljon bzang was composed in ca. 1748 by Dpal ’byor ye shes, 
better known as Sum pa mkhan po of Amdo. His dates are not certain. 


II. Rutmnc House 


1. Genealogy 


For the period covered by the annals—650 to 763—I have excerpted 
from a passage in a TH document (No. 249 of Paris) (Documents, pp. 82, 
88-9) the ay a names of kings and queens: 


KING 


Srong Ide brtsan (sic!) 
(Khri srong rtsan 650, 651) 
(i.e. Srong btsan sgam po) 


Gung srong gung rtsan 


{ 
| 


slon mang rtsan 
(Khri mang slon mang rtsan 650, 676) 


srong mang po rje 
| (Khri dus srong 676, 677, 685, 705) 


| Khri Ide gtsug brtsan 
| (Regyal gtsug ru 704, 705, 
Khri lde gtsug brtsan 712) 


Khri srong Ide brtsan (742, 756, 758) 


| QUEEN | 


-(Btsan mo Mun cang g kong cu 683) 


| Kong co Mang mo rje Khri skar 


| (Btsan mo Mang po rje 696) 
(Mang pangs 706, 707) 


_ Khri ma lod khri steng of ’Bro 
(Khri ma lod 700, 701, 702, 703, 704, 
705, 706, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 
713) 


~ Btsan ma na thog thog : steng of Mchims 
(Btsan ma | thog 721, 723) 


| Mang mo rje Bzhi steng of Sna nam . 
__ (Mang mo me 742) 


(Btsan mo Kim ‘shang kong co 710, 730, 
739, 741) 


Jo mo Khri btsun 745, bore a son, 
Lhas bon, 739, 741) 


rayal Idong skar bal Tshes pong 


References in are to information in TH annals. Khri 
mo lan (675) might be Khri ma lod. Btsan mo Ga tun (708),4 according to the 
Chinese sources, was the grandmother of the Tibetan king, Khri Ide gtsug 
brtsan. I have been unable to identify Lcam lha spangs (730, 732). 
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676 
685 
704 
712 
742 


756 


3. Deat 
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2. Birth and Proclamation 


The Annals record the birth of the following three princes and their 
proclamation as king: 


676 


685 


704 


712 


742 


756 


3. Death 


Btsan po sras khri’ dus srong sgregs gyi lha lung du bltam ‘Prince Khri 
*dus srong was born in Lha lung of Sgregs’. 

Btsan po khri ’dus srong du mtshan gsold ‘He was proclaimed King 
Khri’ dus srong’. 

Dpyid kho brang tsal du rgyal gtsug ru bltam ‘In the spring, Rgyal 
gtsug ru was born in Kho brang tsal’. 

Btsan poe mtshan rgyal gtsug ru las khri lde gtsug rtsan du gsold ‘Rgyal 
gtsug ru was proclaimed King Khri Ide gtsug rtsan’. 

Btsan po srong Ide brtsan brag mar du bltam ‘Srong Ide brtsan was 
born in Brag mar’. 

Btsan po’i mtsan khri srong Ide brtsan du ’ond, cab srid phyag du 
bzhes ‘He was proclaimed King Khri srong Ide brtsan, and took 
the government in hand’. 


In reporting the death of members of the ruling house, the Annals give 
five different kinds of information in the following sequence: (1) nongs or dgung 
du gshegs ‘died’, (2) dpur (or spur) (phying bai) ring khang na (ring mkhyud 
or mkhyid cing) bzhugs (te) ‘the corpse is put in a special funeral parlour (at 
Phying ba)’ ,® (3) dpur (or spur) . . . na bzhugs ‘the corpse is put in a place’, 
(4) btol ‘to be buried’, (5) mdad (or mdang) btang ‘to be sent to the burial or 
cremation place’.® 


1 2 3 4 5 
Bisan po myes Khri srong rtsan 650 651 
Btsan po yab (Mang slon mang rtsan) 676 677 (spur)? 678 679 

678 (ring) 

Btsan mo Mun cang kong co 683 
Btsan po yab Khri ’dus srong 704 705 706 706 
Phyi Mang pangs 706 707 
Btsan mo Ga tun 708 
Phyi Khri ma lod 712 712 713 
Yum Btsan ma tog 721 723 
Lcam lha spangs 730 732 
Sras Lhas bon 739 741 
Btsan mo Kim shang khong co 739 7418 


Yum Mang po (or mo) rje 742 
Jo mo Khri btsun 745 
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4. General Discussions on the Kings 


The annals cover the period of the following four kings: Mang slon mang 
rtsan, Khri ’dus srong, Khri lde gtsug rtsan, and Khri srong lde brtsan. 


Mang slon mang rtsan 


The birth of Mang slon mang rtsan is not described in the extant TH 
Annals, but the year of his death is recorded as 676 (mouse). He ascended 
the throne in 650 (dog). ‘The Chinese materials state that the former king 
(Srong btsan sgam po) died in the fifth month of 650 and was succeeded by 
his grandson (Mang slon mang rtsan) under the regency of the prime minister 
Stong rtsan and that the news of Mang slon’s death reached the Chinese 
court in 679. Later Tibetan historical works differ on the birth, ascension to 
the throne, death, and age of this Tibetan ruler. (For the representations of 
I-VII, cf. Introduction). 


Birth Ascension Death Age 
I, Il earth-dog iron-dog earth-hare 42 
638 650 679 
Ill, IV fire-dog earth-dog water-mouse 27 
626 638 652 
V fire-dog 27 
626 
VI 28 
Vil fire-dog earth-dog water-ox 
626 638 653 


The dates 650 and 679 in I., II. coincide with those in the Chinese 
accounts. All later ‘Tibetan historical works indicate that this king ascended 
the throne at the age of thirteen (Chinese way of counting). 


Khri ’dus srong 


The Annals report that Khri ’dus srong was born in 676 (mouse), and 
was proclaimed king nine years later (in 685, bird), and that he died in 704 
(dragon) during a military campaign. The Chinese accounts offer the following 
information 
1. His father, King Mang slon mang rtsan, died in the second month of 679. 
2. The Chinese Emperor sent an envoy to convey his condolences and to 
make sacrificial offerings to the deceased Tibetan king. 
3. The Chinese princess, Wen Ch’eng, in the tenth month of 679, sent a 
Tibetan minister, Blon Han T’iao P’ang (#7 #8 to the Chinese 
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court to report the death of the Tibetan king and to request a marriage 
alliance, which was not granted by the Chinese Emperor. 

4. The Chinese Emperor sent Colonel of the Militia (28 #) Sung Ling-wen 
(K 4 3<) to Tibet to witness the funeral ceremony for the deceased 
king. 

5. Khri ’dus srong ascended the throne at the age of eight. 


The following episode is told in T’ung chien (# #4 i #%& and fa 3 A HR): 
‘After Mang slon’s death, Khri’dus srong, together with his uncle Khu snya (?) 
(#8 4), was conducting a military operation in Yang-t’ung (3 Khri 
’dus srong’s younger brother, who was six years old, was in the military head- 
quarters of Blon Khri ’bring. The Tibetans, afraid of the power of Khri 
’bring, intended to select Khri ’dus srong’s younger brother as king. Khri 
’bring did not approve the people’s idea, however, and both Khri ’bring and 
Khu snya (?) supported Khri ’dus srong. After hearing of the death of Mang 
slon, the Chinese Emperor ordered P’ei Hsing-chien to take advantage of 
this occasion (to attack Tibet). Hsing-chien memorialized, saying that while 
Khri ’bring was in power there was complete harmony among the Tibetan 
ministers; and there was no chance (to attack) at this time; so the Chinese 
Emperor dropped his idea (of attacking Tibet)’. 

The later Tibetan historical works give the following dates for the birth, 
ascension, death, and age of Khri ’dus srong: 


Birth Ascension Death Age 
I earth-hare wood-dragon 
679 704 
II earth-hare earth-hare wood-dragon 
679 679 704 
III, IV water-mouse water-mouse iron-dragon 29 
652 652 680 
V water-mouse 29 
652 
Vil water-ox water-ox iron-dragon 28 
653 653 680 


Khri lde gtsug rtsan 


According to the TH Annals, Rgyal gtsug ru (later called Khri Ide gtsug 
rtsan) was born in the year 704 (dragon). In the same year, his father died 
during a military campaign, and his grandmother Khri ma lod of ’Bro took 
over the government, presumably as regent. After eight years, in 712 (mouse), 
Reyal gtsug ru was officially proclaimed Khri Ide gtsug rtsan; in the same year 
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his grandmother died. The Annals lack records for the period from 748 to 
754. According to the Chinese historical accounts, in the reign of Chung- 
tsung, in the first year of Shen-lung (705), a Tibetan mission arrived to 
announce the death of their ruler. The Chinese Emperor thereupon went into 
mourning, and closed the court for one day. The Chinese materials assign 
the death of the former king to 705," and report that after a long struggle 
among the sons of the deceased king, Rgyal gtsug ru, with the support of the 
people, was officially proclaimed king of Tibet (under the name of Khri Ide 
gtsug rtsan). (It is clearly stated in the biography of Kuo Yiian-chen in the 
T’ang Annals that there was a struggle among the sons after their father died 
in a military campaign to the south. However, the Chinese texts in question 
have usually been misunderstood as meaning that Khri Ide gtsug rtsan suc- 
ceeded his deceased father in 705 at the age of seven.!) 

There is an interesting correlation between the Tibetan and Chinese 
historical accounts with regard to the birth and ascension of the kings Khri 


"dus srong and Khri Ide gtsug rtsan. The discrepancy is, however, difficult to 
explain. 


TH ANNALS CHINESE ACCOUNTS 
Khri ’dus srong, ascension at the age of eight 
birth 676, proclamation 685, 
(after nine years) 
Khri Ide gtsug rtsan, 


birth 704, proclamation 712, 
(after eight years) 


ascension at the age of seven 


Discussions on the birth, ascension, death, and age of Khri Ide gtsug 
rtsan in the later Tibetan historical works can be summarized in the following 
chart: 


Birth Ascension Death Age 
I, Il wood-snake wood-snake (wood-sheep) 
705 705 (755) 
Ill, iron-dragon iron-dragon water-horse 63 
680 680 742 
V iron-dragon 63 
680 
Vil iron-dragon iron-dragon water-horse 63 
680 680 742 


The first two Tibetan texts obviously follow the Chinese tradition, whereas 
the writers of the other Tibetan works add twelve years to the age of this 
king, presumably due to the legend that Tibetan kings were enthroned at 
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the age of thirteen. All later Tibetan writers agree, however, that this king 
ascended the throne in the same year that he was born. From the Tibetan 
Annals and the Chinese historical accounts, we learn that this king died at 
fifty-one. The sexagenary system used in the later Tibetan historical works 
is generally correct only in the second element. King Khri Ide gtsug rtsan was 
born in 704 (wood-dragon) and died in 754 (wood-horse). 


Khri srong lde brtsan 


Srong Ide brisan was born in 742, and was proclaimed Khri srong Ide 
brtsan in 756. The Chinese historical materials report that in 755 the Tibetan 
king died, and the ministers appointed his son sovereign with the same title. 
The names of these two kings as recorded in the Chinese texts are, however, 
different from those given in the TH Tibetan Annals % 
have: Father [or 34] [or and son [or [or 
] 

Later Tibetan historical works give the following information on King 
Khri srong lde brtsan: 


Birth Ascension Death Age 
I, Il wood-sheep iron-ape 
755 780 
III, IV iron-horse water-horse wood-ox 56 
730 742 785 
VI water-horse iron-snake 
742 801 
(Aoki: fire-horse 766) (Aoki: iron-dragon 800) 
Vil iron-horse water-horse wood-ox 
730 742 785 


5. Feminine Members 

Some feminine members of the Tibetan royal house were married to 
local chiefs or foreign kings. Rulers of other countries are called Rgyal po 
(of Se rib 709, Bru zha 737), Rje (of Rgya 762, Bru zha 740,’A zha 689), or 
Kha gan (Dur gyis 734, Ton ya bgo 694, 699, 700). The Annals record the 
following cases of marriage alliances: 

671 Btsan mo Snya mo stengs married Snya shur spu ngas rye rkyug. 

689 Btsan mo Khri bangs married a king of ’A zha. 

734 Je ba ’Dron ma lod married a king of Dur gyis. 

740 Je ba Khri ma lod married a king of Bru zha. 
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Two Chinese princesses, Mun cang (3 KK) and Kim shang (4 i) were 


married to Tibetan kings, Srong btsan sgam po and Khri Ide gtsug brtsan, 
respectively.13 


III. OFFicIALDoM 
A. Official Titles 


Official titles in the Annals are as follows: 

Da rgyal Mang po rje 653, 659 

Da rgyal 659 

Bon (or dbon) da rgyal (2 3% %£) 675, 687, 688, 690, 694, 706, 707, 711, 712, 
713, 714 

Mang po rje (#%iX) 702, 705, 736, 742, 745B, 747B 

Ra sang rje 653, 678, 680 

Blon che (n po) (K# or X#A) ‘prime minister’ 652, 653, 654, 655, 656, 
657, 658, 659, 660, 661, 662, 663, 664, 665, 667, 680, 681, 683, 684, 685, 
705, 706, 707, 708, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 719, 721, 722, 724, 725, 726, 
727, 728, 730, 731, 732, 733, 735, 743B, 744, 746, 746B, 747B, 757, 758, 
760, 763.14 

Blon (i) ‘minister’ 675, 676, 680, 685, 686, 687, 689, 693, 694, 695, 696, 
698, 702, 714, 715, 717, 718, 719, 720, 721, 722, 723, 724, 725, 727, 729, 
734, 737, 742, 744, 745B, 746, 746B, 755, 756, 757, 759, 761, 762, 763 

Zhang ( fe}) 704, 706, 710, 714, 715, 717, 718, 719, 720, 721, 723, 740, 745, 
755, 756, 757, 759, 761, 762, 763 

Brung pa ‘secretary’ 682, 707, 714, 715, 717, 731, 745 

Khud pa chen po ‘great treasurer’ 713, 723 

Dmag pon (of China) ‘military commander’ 695, 698, 745B; (of Tibet) 763 

Stong dpon ‘officer of a Stong sde’ 755, 762 

Lnga brgya 713 

Lnga rgya stong bu 707 

Chibs pon ‘commander of the regiment of horses’ 717 

Mngan ‘a governor (?)’ 72315 

Zhang lon chen po 763 


I indicate the occurrences of these titles in the Annals by giving the years 
with the hope of revealing some institutional changes. For instance, the title 
Ra sang rje is mentioned only in the early period, and zhang lon chen po made 
its first appearance as late as 763. 

Many personal names are preceded by an expression which is usually 
interpreted as an indication of clan or place.!® 

1. Khu (#8), 2. Mgar (% or % or #), 3. Rngegs (# or 98), 4. Chog ro 

(#83 #8 or lit), 5. Gnubs, 6. Pa tsab, 7. Dbas, 8. Bal (%), 9. Bro (3 ii 

or % it), 10. Tshes pong, 11. Langs (% 2), 12. Lang gro, 13. Seng go, 
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14. Lho, 15. Ru yong, 16. Myang. Some of these clans were linked with 
the Tibetan rulers by marriage. 


Some personal names are preceded by both a title and a clan name:!” 
Brung pa Lho ’bring po Rgyal sum sgregs (682), Brung pa Gnubs Kho ma re 
(707), Blon Chog ro Snya zhin kong (723). Zhang and blon are the two common 
titles before a personal name, and zhang or blon may be preceded by another 
official title :1* Chibs pon Zhang Khri myes mnyen lod (717), and Khud pa chen 
po Blon Khri sum rje (723). Mang po rje is preceded by a clan name, Blon, or Da 
rgyal: Khu Mang po rje Lha zung (702, 705), Cog ro Mang po rje khyi chung 
(736), Blon Mang po rje (742, 745B, 747B), Da rgyal Mang po rje (653, 659). 


B. Other Topics 

Death, execution, disgrace, disloyalty, confiscation, banishment, replace- 
ment, appointment, and presentation of writings (a mark of distinction) are 
the other topics dealt with in the Annals. The following dates and personal 
names are arranged according to the different categories: 


1. Death (gum) 
659 Da rgyal 
667 Blon che Stong rtsan 
685 Blon chen pho Btsan snya 
694 Da rgyal 
707 Brung pa Gnubs Kho ma re 
713 Gnubs Khri mnyen mon tsan 
715 Brung pa of Rtsang chen (Lang sa tseng) 
719 Ru yong Phyi gseng 
721 Blon chen po Khri gzigs, Zhang Btsan to re, Khri bzang stag tsab 
725 Blon chen po Khri sum rje 
740 Zhang Khri mnyes smon zung 
757 Blon Skyes bzang rgyal kong (after being requested as deputy in the 
office of prime minister) 
2. Execution (bkum) 
653 Kam khri bzang 
685 Snom bu pa 
695 Megar Btsan nyen Gung rton 
703 Khu’ Byur lod btsan 
705 Ldeg ren pa, and other rebels 
3. Disgrace (bkyon phab or bab) 
678 Ra sang rje Spung rye ryung and Khu Khri snya dgru zung 
698 Mgar 
705 Khu Mang po rje Lha zung 
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706 Lho ’Dus sregs 
711 Chog ro Khong ge 
728 Dbas Stag sgra khong lod 


. Disloyalty (glo ba rings)}® 


677 Rye shin khu bul bu and Leog (la) ring tsug skor 
695 Mgar Btsan nyen gung rton 


. Confiscation (nor rtsis)—disgraced ministers’ property was usually 


confiscated. 
680 Khu (Khri snya dgru zung) and Ra sang rje (Spung rye ryung) 
699 (Mgar) 
707 Khu (Mang po rje Lha zung) and Lho (’ Dus sregs) 
756 Lang ’bal gyi nor gyi mju(g) brtsis “The residue of the property of 
Lang and ’Bal was assessed’. 
Banishment (spyugs) 
725 Seng go Mon chung 


Relief (byung or phyung) and replacement (bcug or bchug) 

714 Brung pa Rdo phan kong was replaced by Tshes pon Tre gong 

717 Chibs pon Zhang Khri mnyes mnyen lod was replaced by Zhang ’ bring 
rts(h)an khyi bu (his son) 

723 Mngan Lang gro Snya brtsan khong lod was replaced by Chog ro 
Snya zhin kong, and Seng kho (or go) ’bring rtsan mon chung was 
replaced by Gnubs Khri sum rje stag rtsan 

730 Blon Chog ro Zhin kong was replaced by Lang gro Khong rtsan 

731 Brung pa of Rtsang chen, Zha snga thang rtsan, was replaced by 
Seng go Mon bu 

745 Brung pa Zhang Tre gong was replaced by Cog ro Rma gong, and 
Seng go ’Phan la skyes was replaced by Myang ’Dus khong 


Death (gum) and replacement (bcug or bchug) 

707 Brung pa Gnubs Kho ma re was replaced by Rdo ’phan kong 

715 Brung pa of Rtsang chen, Lang sa tseng, was replaced by Zhang Khri 
mnyes smon zung 

719 Ru yong Phyi gseng was replaced by Brung pa Seng go Mon bu 


Appointment of a governor or a prime minister (bchug) 

653 Spug gyim rtsan rma chung was appointed governor of Zhang zhung 

763 Blon che Snang bzher ke ke rw’i yi ge stsalde blon cher beug . . . Blon 
Khri bzang blon cer beug (cf. section 12) 


Appointment of a prime minister or a military commander (bka stsald) 
705 Khu Mang po rje Lha zung 
705 Dbas Khri gzigs zhang nyen 
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721 Dbas Khri sum rje rtsang bzher 

725 Rngegs Mang zham stag tsab 

727 Dbas Stag sgra khong lod 

728 ’Bro Chung bzang ’or mang 

755 Zhang Mdo bzher (as commander of Rma grom) 

756 Pa gor na’dong and Ce snang rtsan (to reciprocate the embassies) 

763 So mtha bzh(i) dmag phon (Thomas: ‘army commander of the 
guards generally’) 


11. Appointment of other officials (bskos) 
692 Mngan chen po drug du bskos 
693 Lnga brgya chen po bskos 
713 Lnga brgya bskos 
726 Khab so’i khrald pa bskos*® 


12. Presentation of Writing (yi ge stsalde) (a mark of distinction)* 

763 Blon che snang bzher ke ke ru’i yi ge stsalde, blon cher bcug zhang rgyal 
zigs chen po g-ywi yi ge stsalde, mgar ’dzi rmun gyi thang du chog 
she su bstod. . . . Stong rtsan g-yu’i yi ge stsal te, so mtha bzh(i) 
dmag phon du bka stsald par ‘Prime minister Snang bzher, having 
been sent ke ke ru writing, was appointed prime minister; the 
great Zhang Regyal zigs, having been sent turquoise writing, was 
praised for being content with the title of Mgar ’dzi rmun. . . 
Stong rtsan, having been sent turquoise writing, was ordered to be 
army commander of the guards generally’. 


IV. GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


1. Royal Residence and Councils 


The Annals report the places where the king resided®* and the councils 
(from 673 on) convened.”* The king’s residence (from 671 on) and the sites 
for councils were changed in the summer and winter seasons. A special 
council was assembled, first only in winter (from 692 on) and later in both 
summer and winter (from 756 on), in the region of Mdo smad mainly for 
military purposes. Usually the officials who convened the councils are named 
in the Annals (see Appendix I). 


2. Kings’ Journeys 

Occasionally the king (once a woman member of the royal family, Btsan 
mo Khri mo stengs) went (gshegs) on a journey, either to conduct a military 
campaign or to assume sovereignty after a conquest (chab srid la gshegs) 
(S = Summer, W = Winter, Spr = Spring). 
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739 (S) 
741 (S) 


744, 744B (S) 
3. Officials’ Visits 
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Byang rol 

Zhe shing 

Dags yul 

Byang rol 

Phar 

From Phar to Bri’u tang of Bal pho 

From Mong kar to Sha gu nying sum khol 

Jang yul 

Myava la 

Byang rol 

"A sha yul 

Bol gangs of Mtsho bgo (then returned to Tibet) 

Beg (then returned to Tibet in the winter) 

No place is mentioned (then returned to Brag mar in 
the winter) 

Byang rol (then returned) 


To inspect or subjugate new territories, prime ministers and other 
officials frequently went on journeys (mchis). 


657 Blon ce Stong rtsan 


Gye thal ba of Snying drung 


658 Blon ce Stong rtsan Sna rings of Snying drung 
659 Blon ce Stong rtsan "A zha yul 
660 Blon ce Stong rtsan "A zha yul 
661 Blon ce Stong rtsan ’A zha yul 
663 Blon ce Stong rtsan ’A zha yul 
664 Blon ce Stong rtsan "A zha yul 
665 Blon ce Stong rtsan "A zha yul 


666 Blon ce Stong rtsan 
675 Blon Btsan snya 


returned from ’A zha yul 
Gu ran of Zhims (inspecting 
Zhang zung), Ltang yo in Dru 


gu yul 
689 Blon chen Khri ’ bring returned from Dru gu yul 
693 Blon chen Khri bring "A zha yul 
695 Blon chen Khri ’bring ’A zha yul 
714 Blon chen po Khri gzigs returned from a military cam- 
(with ’Bon da rgyal) paign at "Bu shing kun (a 


Chinese place name) 


729 Blon chen po Cung bzang Tibetan army returned from a 


military operation in Dru gu yul 


735 Blon chen po Cung bzang "A sha yul 
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758 Blon che Snang bzher returned to Tibet (from China) 
759 Blon Khri bzang and "A zha yul 

Zhang Stong rtsan 
762 Zhang rgyal gzigs, Blon returned from a military cam- 

Stag sgra, Zhang paign in China to Tibet for 

Stong rtsan, Zhang consultation 

Btsan ba 


4, Military activities 

Military activities are indicated by the following Tibetan expressions: 
(dra ma) drangs ‘to march or launch an attack’ (676, 687, 698, 700, 701, 
714, 729, 736, 737, 745B, 755, 758, 762),24 (b)rgal ‘to cross’ (741, 745B, 
762), g-yul spred ‘to fight a battle’ (695, 729), phab ‘(a city) fell or was 
seized’ (703, 720, 727, 734, 741, 755, 757, 759, 761, 762), slar thob ‘(a city) 
was recaptured’ (738, 741), rdugs, bdungs, or bkum ‘to be killed or massacred’ 
(659, 670, 695, 729, 745B), mol chen ‘a great consultation (after a military 
campaign)’ (762, 763). 


5. Revolts 
Revolts (log) are reported in 677 (in Zhang zhung) and in 705 (in Se 
rib); in 709, the king of Se rib was captured. In 705, there was also a revolt 
in which Ldeg ren pa mnon snang grags and Khe rgad mdo snang took part; 
Ldeg ren pa was among those executed. Pha los ‘dissatisfaction, mutiny, riot, 
revolt(?)’ took place in 711, 719, 734, 743, 743B in the following places: 
711 Pha los mang pho bkug ‘Mutiny in many places was suppressed (?)’ 
719 Zhang zhung dang mard kyi pha los bkug “The unrest in Zhang 
Zhung and Mard was eliminated (?)’ 
734 ’A zha pha los bgyis ‘A riot took place in ’A sha’. 
743 Phalosgyibyangbubor Bacot: ‘L’inscription du pha los fut placée’. 
743B Bod yul gyi pha los gyimgo mdzad ‘Thomas: “There was a begin- 
zhung ning of dissatisfaction on the part of Tibet’. 


6. Inspection or Levy 

Mkhos (chen po) ‘inspection or levy’ of a region or a people under 
Tibetan jurisdiction took place either in peacetime or after a military operation. 

662 Zhang zhung (at Du gul) ‘Zhang zhung region’ 

673 ’Brog ‘nomadic population’ 

675 Zhang zhung (at Gu ran of Zhims, by Blon chen Btsan snya) 

693 ’Brog of Rtsang chen po ‘nomadic population of Rtsang chen’ 

696 °A zha (at ’O kol of Sil gu cing in’A zha yul, by Blon chen Khri 

*bring) ‘’A zha people or region’ 
702 Sum ru (? = ru gsum ‘three wings’) (? = Sum pa ru) 
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709 ’Brog of G-yo ru ‘nomadic population of G-yo ru’ 

714 ’A zha (at ’O kol of Sil gu cing in’A zha yul, by ’Bon da rgyal and 
Zhang Btsan to re lhas byin) 

715 Mdo smad ‘Mdo smad region’ 

724 Zhang zhung 

730 Mtong sod (at Gtse nam yor, a region presumably in Mdo smad, by 
Blon chen po Cung bsang) 

741 Khrom (at Zhang tsal of Zho don, in the presence of the king) 

742 ’A zha (at Khu nye mon gangs, by Blon Mang po rje) 

744 Dmag myi (by Blon chen po Cung bzang and Blon Skyes bzang) 
‘soldiers?’ 

744B Ru bzhi ‘four wings’ 

746B ’Brog sog of Ru bzhi ‘nomadic population of the four wings’ 

(654 Mkho sham chen po bgyi ba’i rtsis mgo bgyi bar Bacot: ‘Le premier 
ministre . . . ordonna le recensement pour faire une grande 
levée d’hommes ultérieurement.’) 


Census 


Brtsis ‘counting, census’ was employed for various purposes: 
Khram dmar pho ‘red register’ is presumably a kind of wooden tablet for 


recording purposes.”° In the Annals, it is said that in the year 744, the ‘red 
register’ was replaced by the ‘yellow paper’ upon the order of the king. There 
are the ‘red registers’ of sku srungs (708), of zhugs long (674),”® of ru lag zhugs 
long (709), of ru gsum (712), and of dags po (718). Khram skya ‘grey register 
(of soldiers)’ (744) is also mentioned. 


T(h)ang khram (chen po) btab is another expression which occurs in the 


following texts: 


721 Mngan dang slungs stod smad gyi thang khram chen po btab 
Bacot: ‘(Il) établit le grand registre du gouvernement et des 
plaines (?) du haut et bas slungs’. 

728 Mngan chen po brgyad las, bzhir bcos pa’i tang khram btab 
Bacot: ‘Il enregistra les pouvoirs des huit grands gouvernements 
qui avaient été ramenés a quatre’. 

742 Zlor shud pu khong zung dang lang gro khong rtsan gnyis *byung 
*jugi rtsis bgyiste thang khram btab_ Bacot: ‘Zlor shud pu khong 
zung et Lang gro khong rtsan ayant compté les sorties et entrées, 
en tinrent registre official’. 


Another occurrence of khram is: 


707 Mngan gyi khab soe khram spos _ Bacot: ‘Les courtisans en service 
changérent les registres’. 
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(b) Rje zhing (glings) gyi p(h)ying ril(d) ‘the register of the surveys of the 
lord’s lands’. This term is mentioned in connection with ru gsum (718, 719), 
and with gtsang chen (719, 720). Sog rild byis (Bacot: ‘la répartition de la 
moisson’) (718) and sog ma’i rtsis (Bacot: ‘le compte des céréales’) (719) are 
mentioned together with p(h) ying ril(d). 

Other occurrences of zhing gyi phying ril(d) or phying ril(d) are as 

follows: 

653 Dargyal mang po rjes zhing gyi phyingrilbgyis Bacot: ‘Le Da rgyal 
Mang po rje fit la délimitation de tous les champs’. 

686 Shangs man chad du zhing gyi phying rild btab phar Bacot: “Tous 
les champs du bas Shangs furent délimités’. 

687 Dgun rtsang chen gyi phying rild btab Bacot: ‘En hiver, il fit 
cadastrer le Rtsang chen’. 

690 Mgar *bring rtsan rtsang ston dang pa tsab rgyal tsan von po gnyis 
gyis g-yo rw’ zhing gyi phying ril btab phar Bacot: ‘Mgar ’ Bring 
rtsan rtsang ston et Pa tsab Rgyal tsan thom po firent la délimita- 
tion des champs du G-yo-ru’. 

691 Phying rild dang rabs cad gyi rtsis bgyis Bacot: ‘Il fit le cadastre 
et compta les familes éteintes’. 

(c) Mngan gyi khyim ‘government buildings?’ (717) 

(d) ’Byung jug ‘expenditure and revenue?’ (724) 

(e) Phul ba ‘payment to a minister’ (722) 

(f) Nor ‘property (of a disgraced minister)’ (680, 699, 707, 755, 756) 
(g) Soldiers or salary for soldiers (?) 

729 Mun magi snon gong (or god) Bacot: ‘Il compta une augmentation 
de solde aux soldats Mun’.?” 

744 Yul yul dmag myi khram skya brtsis_Bacot: ‘On fit un registre gris 
de soldats de divers pays’. 

(h) ’Brog sog ‘nomadic population’ 

747B ’Brog sog rtsis kyi miug bcade ‘Thomas: “The residue of the census 
of the nomad Sog was settled’. 

(i) Rabs chad ‘people whose lineage was broken off’ (691, 733) 


8. Tax 
Tax (khral) was collected (bsdus) from Tibetan subjects (bang, 708) 
and from the region of Dgu khol (746B). Other instances of khral are: 
726 Mngan gyi thang sbyard, khab so’i khral pa bskos_Bacot: ‘Il réunit 
l’autorité des gouvernements et fixa le tribut des fonctionnaires’. 
746 Btsan po bkas, tsong sde’i gle’u thog sla, khral pa gu du spags, blon 
chen po man chad bro stsalte, bka nan cen pho mdzad nas, ’bangs 
mgo nag po khral thud stsungs par _Bacot: ‘Par ordre du roi une 
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contribution supplémentaire fut imposée au lieu de prestation 
sur les districts improductifs. Ensuite le premier ministre tomba 
malade. Avec une grande hate, il ordonna de diminuer la contri- 
bution supplémentaire des sujets Tétes noires’. 


9. Land 


Lands are classified as sngo sa and skya sa (713): Sngo sa skya sa kha 
bstand Bacot: ‘Les terres vertes et les terres arides furent attribuées’. 


V. ‘TERRITORIAL Division2® 


1. Ru gsum and ru bzhi 


In the Annals, ru ‘wing’ denotes a unit of territorial division: ru gsum 
‘three wings’ (712, 718, 719), ru bzhi ‘four wings’ (733, 744B, 746, 746B), 
g-yo ru ‘left wing’ (690, 709), ru lag (709), and dbu ru shod ‘lower part of the 
central wing’ (684, 724) 

(a) Ru gsum ‘three wings’”® 


712 Ru gsum gyi khram dmar pho brtsis “The “register” of the three 
wings was made’. 


718 Ru gsum gyi rje zhing glings gyi pying ril dang sog rild bgyis 
Bacot: ‘On fit la répartition des champs seigneuriaux des Trois 
Bannieéres et de la moisson’. 


719 Ru gsum gyi rje zhing gyi phying ril gyi rtsis dang sog ma’i rtsis 
dang  Bacot: ‘On fit de compte des champs et des céréales 
des domaines seigneuriaux des Trois Banniéres’. 

(6) Ru bzhi ‘four wings’ 

733 Ru bzhi rabs chad brtsis ‘In the four wings a census was made for 

the people whose lineage was broken off’. 


744B Ru bzhi mkhos bgyis par ‘An inspection (or levy) was conducted in 
the four wings’. 


746, Ru bzh’t ’brog sog gi mkhos bgyis ‘An inspection (or levy) was 
746B conducted for the nomadic population in the four wings’. 
(c). G-yo ru ‘left wing’ 
690 Mgar ’bring rtsan rtsang ston dang pa tsab rgyal tsan thom po gynis 
gyts g-yo rw’i zhing gyi phying ril btab phar Bacot: ‘Mgar 
"Bring rtsan rtsang ston et Pa tsab Rgyal tsan thom po firent |a 
délimitation des champs du G-yo ru’. 


709 G-yo rw’i ’brog gyi mkhos bgyis ‘An inspection (or levy) was con- 
ducted for the nomadic population in G-yo ru’. 
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(d) Ru lag (Gtsang ru lag) 


709 Ru lag zhugs long dmar pho brtsis 


du Ru lag furent décomptés’. 


(e) Dbu ru ‘central wing’ 


139 


Bacot: ‘Les zhugs long rouges 


684 Blon che btsan snyas ’dun ma dbu ru shod gyi re skam du bsduste 
‘The prime minister, Btsan snya, convened the council at Re 


skam of Lower Dbu ru’. 


724 Dbyar dun dbu ru shod gyi Ici’u lung du blon chen po khri sum rjes 
bsdus ‘The prime minister, Khri sum rje, conducted the summer 
council in Lcei’u lung of Lower Dbu rw’. 


The gtsang ru lag, g-yas ru, dbu ru, and g-yon ru are each divided into 
eight stong sde ‘chiliarchy’ (Bka thang sde Inga, vol. 5). The Annals report 
that in 755 a commander (stong dpon) was appointed for three stong sde in 
stong sar. Chibs sde ‘regiment of horses’ occurs once (735) in the annals. 


Gtsang ru lag 


COMMANDER 


> ’Bro king Ldon 


Regyal to re 
khri lod 


FAMILY CHILIARCHY 
_ Jf 1. Mang gar 7 
Upper Khri dgongs 
side _ Grom pa 
- - 5. Nyang ro 
Lower Khyung po - 6. Khri tha 
side "Gos - ~ - 7. Gad bkram 
Shu gu - — 8. The townspeople J 
Under-chiliarchy of Sgro 
G-yas ru 
(RIGHT WING) 
1. Upper s 
h pper yong. 
Upper {3 High shangs 
side 3. Lang mi 
P. 
14. Phod dhar 
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Dbu ru 
(CENTRAL WING) 
1. ’Bring border 


Upper _ 2. Phyug border Sna nam Rgan mo 
side 8 3. Bcom pa chung 
4. Upper zom 
Rma and { 5. Dor de 
Lower Ka ba 6. Ste Sbas skyes bzang 
side Upper Skyid stag snang 
8. Lower Skyid 


Under-chiliarchy—Bran kha: Yes zhabs 


G-yon ru 
(LEFT WING) 

Gnyags ~ - 1. Yar klungs 
Upper Tshe spong - - 2. Phyi lung Myang Stag bzang 
side Myang ~ - 3. Ljang kyang G-yu brtan 

Sna nam ~ - 4. Lung pa 

Mchims - - 5. Gnyal 
Lower Snyi ba - - 6. Lho brag Mchims Rin chen 
side Ldong - - 7. Nyang rgyal gzigs 

Mchims ~ - 8. Dags po 
Under-chiliarchy—Sprang ston ri bo 


2. Rtsang chen 


Rtsang chen seems to be an independent geographical area. It has its 
own Brung pa (731). 


684 Rtsang chen gyi mngan bzhi las gnyis su bcos phar __ Bacot: ‘Puis, 
des quatre districts du grand Rtsang, il en fit deux’. 


687 Dgun rtsang chen gyi pying rild btab. . . . Rtsang chen gyi log pho 
dang pho beud par __ Bacot: ‘En hiver, il fit cadastrer le Rtsang 
chen . . . les champs du Rtsang chen furent inondés’. 


690 Rtsang chen poe khram dmar po btab pha dang ‘A red register was 
made for the Great Rtsang’. 


693 Rtsang chen poe ’brog bskos nas ‘An inspection tour (or levy) was 
made among the nomads in the Great Rtsang’. 
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719 Rngegs zha(ng) mang zham stag tsab gyis rtsang chen gyi rje zhing 
gyi pying ril btab Bacot: ‘Le Zhang Mang zham stag tsab de 
Rugegs fit le cadastre des champs royaux du Rtsang chen’. 

720 Rtsang chen gyi rje zhing glings gyi pying rild gyi rtsis bgyis Bacot: 
‘Ils (e.g., le Zhang Btsan to re, le ministre Khri sum rje) firent le 
cadastre des champs royaux du Rtsang chen’. 

731 Rtsang chen gyi brung pa zha snga thang rtsan byung nas, seng go 
mon bu beug pa’i rtsis bgyis bar ‘Zha snga thang rtsan, the Brung 
pa of Great Rtsang, was dismissed, and was replaced by Seng 
go Mon bu’. 


3. *Brog sog*® 
’Brog sog ‘nomad sog’, as indicated above, were living in Gtsang chen, 
g-yo ru, and ru bzhi. Inspection or levy was made for them in the years 673, 
693, 709, 746, and 746B. There are other references to ’Brog sog in 747 
and 747B. 
747 ’Brog sog gcod pa’i ring lugs so sor bkye __Bacot: ‘Il envoya des 
ordres pour chatier les nomades mongols (?)’. 
747B ’Brog sog rtsis kyi mjug beade “The residue of the census of the 
nomad sog was settled’. 


VI. BorpEeR REGIONS 


1. Byang rol ‘the northern region’ was frequently visited by the Tibetan 
kings (in 664, 698, 724, 744, 744B), especially in the summer. 
2. Mdo smad*' constitutes a region where a special council was convened. 

653 Mdo smadu kam khri bzang bye ’da thong myis bkum ste sha gnyard 
phar Bacot: ‘A Mdo smad, les gens de Bye ’da thong ayant 
tué Kam khri bzang, se vengérent’. 

715  Blon chen po khri gzigs gyis . . . mdo smad gyi mkhos chen po bgyis 
par ‘Prime Minister Khri gzigs conducted an inspection tour 
(or levy) in the Mdo smad region’. 

3. Mtong sod seems to be a part of Mdo smad: Gtse nam yor was the site for 
the Mdo smad council (709, 710, 711, 720, 722, 723, 726, 757, 758, 761). 
Mtong sod was a place where criminals were exiled. 

730 Gtse nam yor du blon chen po cung bzang gyis mtong sod gyi mkhos 
bgyis par ‘In Gtse nam yor, Prime Minister Cung bzang conduct- 
ed an inspection (or levy) of Mtong sod’. 

755 Lang ’bal gyi bran spyugste, mtong sod du bton ‘The servants of 
Lang and ’Bal were exiled, and sent to Mtong sod’. 


hen 
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VII. SusyuGaTeD TERRITORIES 


1. ’A zha is undoubtedly identified with T’u-yii-hun.*? In a Chinese- 
Tibetan manuscript (Pelliot No. 2762), ’A zha is identified with T’ui-hun 
(38 YH) (tk 4 ff). ’A zha was first subjugated in the time of Srong btsan sgam 
po (Documents, p. 111, 147) and consequently enjoyed friendly relations 
with the Tibetans. Intermarriage was practised between the ’A zha and 
Tibetan royal families. ‘Two Tibetan princesses with the title Khri ’bang 
were married to ’A zha kings—one during Srong btsan sgam po’s time and 
another in 689. The first Khri ’bang’s son was called Ma ga Tho gon Kha 
gan. Rgyal rabs gsal ba’i me long, a \ater Tibetan historical work, credits 
Mang slon mang rtsan, grandson of King Srong brsan sgam po, with an’A zha 
mother. Later on, certain ’A zha chiefs, called Dbon ’A zha rje (727, 745B) 
served in the Tibetan armies which warred with China, particularly in the 
campaigns in the Sha cu and Kva cu regions. The ’A zha people were some- 
times at variance with the Tibetans: we hear of Tibetan officials and kings 
being in their country in 659, 660, 661, 663, 664, 665, 666, 693, 695, 727, 
735, and 759, and of inspection tours (or levies, mkhos) being made there in 
696, 714, and 742. Envoys and presents were sent to the Tibetan court in 
669 and 727 respectively. The ’A zha presented letters of complaint (or 
protest, gchid shags) in 684; in 734, they revolted. 


2. Dvags po** is one of thirteen principalities listed in a TH Tibetan docu- 
ment (Documents, pp. 80-1, 83-5); it was subjugated by Seng go (or Seng ’go) 
Myi chung during the time of Srong btsan sgam po’s father (Documents, 
pp. 106-7, 139-40). It is generally assumed that Dags po were the people of 
La Dvags. 

688 Btsan mo khri mo stengs dags yul du chab srid la gshegs par ‘Btsan 

mo khri mo stengs went to Dags yul to assume sovereignty’. 
718 Dags poe khram dmar pho btab ‘A red register was made for the 
Dags po’. 

3. Zhang zhung 

Zhang zhung, another of the thirteen principalities, is usually located in 
the region of Guge. The first Tibetan invasion of Zhang zhung was probably 
carried out under the leadership of Spung sad of Khyung po shortly after 
he became prime minister to King Srong btsan sgam po (Documents, pp. 80, 
83, 115-7, 115-8). The immediate results were the alliance of Zhang zhung 
and ‘Tibet and the marriage of the Tibetan princess Sad mar kar and Lig 
myi rhya, the ruler of Zhang zhung. (According to Mani bka ’bum, King 
Srong btsan sgam po took a wife from Zhang zhung—Li thig smang.) Sad mar 
kar, however, intrigued with the Tibetan envoy, Spug gyim brtsan(g) rma(ng) 
cung, and around 630 Tibet invaded and annexed Zhang zhung. Even after 
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this, the Lig family was still nominally the ruling house. In 644, the local 
prince, Lig sna shur, conducted a revolt. In 653, Spug gyim brtsan(g) rma(ng ) 
c(h)ung was sent to take over the government of Zhang zhung. Mkhos 
(chen po) ‘inspection or levy’ was carried out in 662, 675. A revolt took place 
in 677, and the unrest (pha los) in the Zhang zhung region was eliminated (?) 
(bkug) in 719. 


4. Mard 
719 Zhang zhung dang mard kyi pha los bkug “The unrest in Zhang 
zhung and Mard was eliminated (?)’. 
5. Bal po ‘Nepal’* 
705 Pong lag rang du btsan po gcen lha bal pho rgyal sa nas phab_ Bacot: 
‘A Pong lag rang, le prince frére ainé fut déposé du tréne du 
Népal’. 
6. Beg 
739 Btsan po dbyard chab srid la beg du gshegste ‘In the summer the 
king went to Beg to assume sovereignty’. 


7. Se rib (%& XZ) is a country to the southwest of Tibet, with fifty thousand 
families. It is described in detail in Chinese materials. 
705 Se rib log par ‘Se rib revolted’. 
709 Se rib gyi rgyal po zung “The king of Se rib was seized’. 
8. Snying drung 
657 Blon che stong rtsan dbyar snying drung gyi gye thal ba gong na 
mchis par ‘In the summer, Prime Minister Stong rtsan went up 
to Gye thal ba in Snying drung’. 
658 Blon che stong rtsan snying drung gyi sna rings na mchis par ‘Prime 
Minister Stong rtsan went to Sna rings in Snying drung’. 


VIII. Foreticn Countries 
1. Rgya ‘China’ 
Chinese envoys were frequently sent to Tibet; the annals usually cite 
them with their official titles. Unfortunately, most of these envoys cannot be 
verified in the Chinese historical accounts. 


699 Je’u zhang sho (fi 731 Cang do shi 1?) 
700 da shi 732 Li(#) kheng 

703 Kam keng 733 Li zhang sho (# fa #) 
713 Yang (#4) kheng 734 ’Vang ’do shi (= f¥?) 
729 Li tsong kan 735 Je’u jang shi #8?) 


730 Cva de pu(K#) 736 Li zhang sho fit %) 


| 
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737 ’Vang ’do shi (=A?) 744 Cang ’gvan ge (5% BW) 
i 742 An da lang 757 Name is not mentioned 
: 743 Kvag (#8) cung lang 762 Yang ’do shi (#5 W #¥?) and others 
ls The Chinese envoys to Tibet listed in the Chinese source materials are: 
_ Year | Name Title Mission 
| 663 it | | 
672 | | | 
? BRITE AMER BIT 7k 
| 679 | ARE ZH 
| 710 BERLE 
: | 714 ER BER 
731 | | MRAK 
733 | TBA 
| 733 | ist 
| HUG 


RAR PR | 


thousand to one thousand’. 


Zi ma gol’. 


at X 3 Jil.) 


Battles with China are registered in the following years: 


659 Dargyal mang po rjes mtsho nag ( f #$) stong rur rgya se’u den pang 
(#& % FH) nol thabs bgyiste, da rgyal gyang gum shing, brgyad khri 
stong la rdugs phar ‘Da rgyal Mang po rje dealt with the Chinese 
general, Su Ting-fang, at Stong ru of Mtsho nag. Although Da 
rgyal died, (the population of ’A zha) was reduced from eighty 


688 Zi (or ji) ma gol dgra bzher brtsigs par ‘A fortress was built at 


670 Zi (orji) ma khol durgya mang po bdungs phar ‘Many Chinese were 
killed at Zi ma khol’. (This may refer to the Chinese defeat 
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Stag la rgya dur du rgya’i dmag pon ’vang zhang sho (¥. fl & 4 &) 
dang g-yul sprade, rgya mang po bkum bar ‘(Prime Minister 
Khri’ bring) fought against the Chinese general, Wang Shang-shu, 
at Stag la rgya dur, and many Chinese were killed’. (This may 
refer to the Chinese defeat at # # ¥¥ 1.) 

Dgun blon chen po khri ’bring gyis tsong ka che chung du drangste, 
rgya’i dmag po cen po thug pu shi bzung ‘In the winter, Prime 
Minister ’Khri ’bring launched an attack at the Little and Great 
Tsong kha, and seized the Chinese commander-in-chief, Thug 
pu shi’. 

Ston btsan po gshegste, ga chur (3 }\) drangs ‘In the autumn, the 
king went and launched an attack against Ga chu’. 


Dbyard . . . zong cu dang the’u chur drangste .. . 


dpyid Iltab mar zong chu dang the’u cur drangste . . . ‘In the 
summer . . . the king launched an attack at Zong cu and 
The’u chu . . . In the spring he went to Ltab ma, Zong cu, and 
The’'u chu’. 


’Bon da rgyal (2 3#%£) dang blon chen pho khri gzigs (2H 
gnyis gyis ’bu shing kun tu dra ma drangste ‘’ Bon da rgyal and 
Prime Minister Khri gzigs marched to ’Bu shing kun (a Chinese 
place name)’. 


Rgya’i mkhar sog(a) song phab “The Chinese fortress Sog(a) song 
was seized’. 

Rgya’i mkhar kva chu (J M\) sin cang (& &) phab ‘The Chinese 
fortress Kva chu sin cang was seized’. 

Blon skyes bzang ldong tsab las stsogs pas mu le cu ler g-yul spred, 
rgya mang po bdungs ‘Minister Skyes bzang ldong tsab and others 
fought a battle at Mu /e cu le, and many Chinese were killed’. 

Blon skyes bzang ldong tsab gyis khyi sha can phab par ‘Minister 
Skyes bzang Idong tsab seized Khyi sha can (a Chinese place 
name)’. 

Rgyas chab srid bshig par “The Chinese destroyed the kingdom (of 
Bru zha?) (see under Bru zha). 

Rgya’i mkhar dar khva hyvan (3% phab . . . . Bzo zhal cos gyis 
brgalte, mkar Icags rtse (7 %& sx) slar thob “The Chinese fortress 
Dar khva hyvan was seized . . . Bzo zha cos fought a battle and 
recaptured the fortress Leage rtse’. 


745B Rgy’i dmag dpon’ba tsang kun kog yul gyi rgya’i gyim po drangste, 


dbon’a zha rje dang blon mang po rje gynis gyis mkhar jid par la 
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brgalte, rgya’i ram’ da jid par du pud rgon mkhar pho cer drangste, 
rgya phal cer bkum “The Chinese commander, General ’Ba, 
advanced with the Chinese gyim po of Kog yul. These two, the 
Dbon ’A zha king and Minister Mang po rje, having crossed at 
the fortress Jid par, advanced to the great fortress of Pud rgon in 
Jid par of Chinese Ram ’da, and killed many Chinese’. (This 
may refer to the Chinese defeat at A 4 tk.) 


747B Kog yul du rgya’i (or gyim) po byungste, bru sha (1\\ #) #) dang gog 


(or kog) stord ‘In kog yul, the Chinese Byim po appeared, and 
the Bru sha and Gog fled’. (This may refer to Kao Hsien-chih’s 
expedition.) 

Blon khri bzang dang zhang stong rtsan gnyis gyis mkhar te’u cu (}k }\\) 
phab. Rma grom phyir bcugste, zhang mdo bzher rma grom gyi dmag 
dpon du bka stsald . . . te’u cur dra ma drangste. “These two, 
Minister Khri bzang and Zhang stong rtsan, seized Te’u cu. Rma 
grom having been restored, Zhang mdo bzher was installed as 
army commander of Rma grom . . . (The Tibetans) launched 
an attack at Te’u cu’. 


Blon khri bzang dang Zhang stong rtsan dang kag la bong (PA # ''\) 
gsum gyi dmagis se cu (2& |) phab, tse ci man cad ’bangsu bkug. 
“The armies of Minister Khri bzang and Zhang stong rtsan and 
Kag la bong seized Se cu. Everyone submitted, as far as Tse ci’. 

Blon chen po snang bzher las stsogs pas rgya’i mkhar tsong ka chen po 
dang seg shing kun gnyis phab “The prime minister and others 
seized the Chinese fortress of Great Tsong ka and Seg shing kun’. 

Blon khri bzang dang skyes bzang stag snang las stsogs pas mkhar tsan 
leng cu phyogsu dra ma drangs ‘Minister Khri bzang, Skyes bzang 
stag snang, and others launched an attack in the region of Mkhar 
tsan leng cu’. 

Blon khri bzang dang zhang stong rtsan dang zhang btsan ba gsum 
gyts tsong ka chu ngu phabpar “Thesethree, Minister Khri bzang, 
Zhang stong rtsan, and Zhang Btsan ba seized the Little Tsong 
ka’. 

Blon skyes bzang las stsogs pas mkhar tsan ba mgo dang ke’u shan 
gnyis phab, zhang stong rtsan gyis zong cu dang zangs kar gnyis 
phab par ‘Minister Skyes bzang and others seized these two, 
MkRhar tsan ba mgo and Ke’u shan. Zhang Stong rtsan seized 
these two, Zong cu and Zangs kar’. 


Rgya’i dpya dar mo phyogs stong dpon yan cad bya sgar stsald. dgun 
smad rgya rje nongs nas, rgya rje gsar du beug pa. Dbya dar dang 
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sa ris las stsogs pa bul du ma rung nas, chab srid zhig na(s) zhang 
rgyal zigs dang zhang stong rtsan las stsogs pas, bum ling lcag zam 
rgal te, dra cen drang ste. ’bul shing kun dang zin cu dang ga cu 
las stsogs pa rgya’i mkhar mang pho phab ste. zhang rgyal zigs slar 
bod yul du mchis te, zhang rgyal zigs dang blon stag sgra dang 
zhang stong rtsan dang zhang btsan ba las stsogs pas keng shir (— 
fii) dra ma drangste, ke shi phab. rgya rje bros nas, rgya rje gsar 
du bcug nas, dra ma slar log nas, zhang rgyal zig(s) bod vul du mol 
cen la mchis par. ‘In the region of Chinese Dpya dar mo (°?) 
everyone from Thousand-commanders upwards sent presents. 
In the late winter, the Chinese Emperor died, and a new Chinese 
Emperor was installed. It not being proper to present tax-silk 
and a map of the country, etc., the Chinese government having 
collapsed, Zhang Rgyal zigs and Zhang Stong rtsan and others 
crossed the iron bridge of Bum ling, and launched an attack. Many 
Chinese towns, ’Bul shing kun, Zin cu, Ga cu, and others, were 
seized. After Zhang Rgyal zigs came back into Tibet, he, along 
with Minister Stag sgra, Zhang Stong rtsan, Zhang Btsan ba, and 
others launched an attack at Keng shi and seized it. ‘The Chinese 
Emperor fled; a new Chinese Emperor was installed. Returning 
from the attack, Zhang Rgyal zigs came into Tibet for a great 
consultation.’ (The Chinese sources report that the Tibetans 
entered Ch’ang-an in 763.) 


Chinese military commanders are mentioned on three occasions in the 
Annals (695, 698 and 745B): 

695 Rgya’i dmag pon ’Vang zhang sho (= f3 

698 Rgya’i dmag pon cen po thug pu shi 

745B Rgya’i dmag dpon ’ba tsang kun (5 


2. *Jang yul and Myava (Black and White)* 


” Jang yul seems to be a large area; Myava (black and white) refers to two 
different tribes, possibly the Man (black & ® and white 4 #). Judging 
from the brief accounts in the Annals, the country of the Myava is undoubt- 
edly identical with the kingdom of Nan-chao. 

King Khri ’dus srong conquered ’ Jang yul in 703; the next year he pro- 
ceeded to the Myava kingdom, and died there. It is recorded in the annals 
that the Myava people, under La kag (?) ( # 5) 728-48), paid homage to 
the Tibetan king in 733, and that the envoy La bri from the Black Myava 
arrived at the Tibetan court in 742. In 756, Ka la bong (Pi #M 748-778) 
helped the Tibetans seize Se cu (% 4 ?). The TH Chronicles contain three 
pertinent passages dealing with ’Jamg and Myava: (a) Khri ’dus srong 
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establishes his authority in the country of ’ Jang, levies the White Myava, and 
subjugates the Black Myava (Documents, pp. 112, 149-50); (b) the White 
Myava revolt in the reign of Khri Ide gtsug brtsan (ibid., pp. 115, 154); (c) 
King Khri Ide gtsug brtsan grants an audience to Dvan Cong Kog, an envoy 
from King Kag la bong of the Myava (ibid., pp. 113-4, 150-2). 


3. Drugu 


One TH Tibetan-Chinese glossary (Paris No. 246) defines dru gu as 
Turks, whereas Ouigurs are called Hor; in another, probably later, TH 
manuscript (Pelliot, No. 2762), dru gu is identified with Ouigurs. For the 
period from 650 to 763, dru gu refers to Turks. The first direct contact be- 
tween Tibetans and Ouigurs was in 762. 

675 Blon btsan snya . . . dru gu yul du ltang yor mchis ‘Minister Btsan 

snya ... went to Ltang yor in the Dru gu country’. 

676 Blon btsan snya dru gu yul du drangste, ldum bu khri bshos khrom 
*tsald ‘Minister Btsan snya marched into the Dru gu country and 
sent vegetables (?) to the town of Khri bshos’. 

686 Blon khri bring gyis dru gu yul du drang zhes bgyi pa las pyi dalte, 
dbyar’ dun shong snar’dus ‘Minister Khri’ bring, lingering outside 
(on the way) from a place called Drang in the Dru gu country, 
held the summer assemblage in Shong sna’. 

687 Blon khri ’bring gyis dru gu gu zan yul du drangs ‘Minister Khri 
*bring marched into Gu zan in the Dru gu country’. 

689 Blon khri ’bring dru gu yul nas slar ’khorte ‘Minister Khri ’bring 
returned from the Dru gu country’. 

700 Btsan po... ton ya bgo kha gan dru gu yul du btang “The king... 
sent Ton ya bgo Kha gan into the Dru gu country’. 

729 Blon chen po cung bzang . . . dmag dru gu yul du drangs pha slar 
*khord par ‘Prime Minister Cung bzang . . . marched into the 
Dru gu country and returned’. 


736 Cog ro mang po rje khyi chung gyis dru gu yul du drangs ‘Mang po 
rje Khyi chung of Cog ro marched into the Dru gu country’. 


4. ’Bug cor* 


The Annals report that in 720 an emissary from ’Bug cor went to Tibet 
to pay homage to the King. Cor is presumably Turkic cur ‘county’; Thomas 
identifies *Bug cor with the western part of Kansu. ’Bug cor also appears in 
another TH document (Pelliot, Tibetan MS, No. 1283); Bacot identifies it 
with Chinese 2%, cf. Bay8ir or BiySir in Hudid al-alam. (J. Bacot, ‘Re- 
connaissance en haute asie septentrionale par cinq envoyés ouigurs au viii® 
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siécle’, JA, 1956, pp. 137-53.) In this manuscript, the "Bug cor of Dru gu 
consists of twelve tribes (sde): (1) rgyal po zha ma mo ngan sde, (2) hali sde, 
(3) a sha ste’i sde, (4) shar du li’ sde, (5) lo lad gyi sde, (6) par sil sde, (7) rngi 
ke’i sde, (8) so ni sde, (9) jol to sde, (10) yan ti sde, (11) he bdal sde, (12) gra 
rga pur sde. 


5. Dur gyis is the Tirgash, a Turkic tribe. It is recorded in the Chinese 
texts that the chief of Tuchishih (2 § ji), Su Lu (reign 716-739), had three 
wives: a Chinese (Princess Chiao Ho, daughter of A-shih-na Huai-Tao, 722); 
a Turk (daughter of Bilga Khagan); and a Tibetan (Je ba’ Dron ma lod, 734). 
The Annals report that envoys from Tiirgash were at the Tibetan court in 
732 and 744. 


6. Sog dag 
In 694, Mgar Sta gu was seized by the people of Sog. F. K. Li has 
tentatively identified Sog dag with the Sogdians.** 


7. Ta chig 


Ta chig “Tajik’ refers to Iranians. It is reported in the Annals that an 
envoy from Tachig arrived at the Tibetan court in 732. 


8. Bru zha 
There is no doubt that Bru zha is Little Po-lii (/)\ # @): the description 
of its destruction in the Tibetan annals tallies with that found in Chinese 
historical works. Little Po-lii was in the Gilgit valley; its capital was Yasin. 
737 Blon skyes bzang Idong tsab gyis bru zha yul du drangs .. . Bru 
zha’i rgyal po phabste, phyag ’tshald . . . rgyas chab srid bshig pa. 
‘Minister Skyes bzang ldong tsab launched an attack against the 
country of Bru zha ... the king of Bru zha came and paid 
homage . . . The Chinese destroyed the country of Bru zha’. 
(The last statement is contrary to the Chinese accounts.)°*® 
740 Je ba khri ma lod bru zha rje la bag mar btang “The Tibetan princess, 
Je ba Khri ma lod, married the king of Bru zha’. 
747B Kog yul du rgya’i byim (or gyim) po byungste bru sha dang gog (or 
kog) stord “The Chinese Byim po appeared in Kog yul and the 
Bru sha and Gog (or Kog) people fled’. 


9. Kog (or Gog) yul is mentioned together with Bru zha.* 
745B Rgya’i dmag dpon ’ba tsang kun kog yul gyi rgya’i gyim po drangste 
“The Chinese commander, General ’Ba, advanced with the 
Chinese Gyim po of Kog yul’. 
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747B Kog yul du rgya’i byim (or gyim) po byungste, bru sha dang gog (or 
kog) stord “The Chinese Byim (or Gyim) po appeared in Kog 
yul, and the Bru sha and Gog (or Kog) people fled’. 


10. Ce dog pan 


697 Ce dog pan gyi po nya pyag ’tshald “The envoy from Ce dog pan 
came to pay homage’. 


11. Stod phyogs ‘the high (or western) region’ was mentioned in 721, 756, 
and 760, when envoys came to pay homage. According to the statement 
in 756 (Ban ’jag nag po dang gog dang shig nig las stsogste, stod phyogs 
gyi pho nya phyag ’tshald) it seems that stod phyogs refers to Ban ’jag 
nag po, Gog, Shig nig, and other regions. 


University of Washington 


NOTES 


1 J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas, Ch. ‘Toussaint, Documents de Touen-Houang relatifs a l’histoire 
du Tibet (Abbr. Documents), Paris, 1940-6, pp. 7-52 (Bacot), and 53-75 (Thomas). 


2 F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan 
(TTD), vols. I, I, III, London, 1935, 1951, and 1955. 


3] quote from G. Tucci, The Validity of Tibetan Historical Tradition, India Antiqua, 
Leyden, 1947, pp. 309-22, and B. Aoki, Study on Early Tibetan Chronicles (Aoki), Tokyo, 1955. 
Theb sngon has been translated into English by G. N. Roerich: The Blue Annals, Calcutta, 1949 
and 1953 (in two volumes). S. Ch. Das’s edition of Ljon bzang (Calcutta, 1908) contains a valu- 
able outline. 


4 K. Shiratori, A Study on the Titles Khagan and Katun, Memoirs of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Toyo Bunka, Tokyo, no. 1, 1926, pp. 1-39. 


5’ Pying ba is the name of the hill where the fort of ’Phyong rgyas was built. ’Phyong rgyas 
is a place where the remains of Tibetan kings were buried. Ring khang is a hall or a parlour. 


®§ G. Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (Tombs), Rome, 1950; M. Lalou, Rituel 
Bonpo des Funerailles Royales, JA, 1952, pp. 339-61. 


? T have been unable to determine the difference between spur ‘dead body, corpse’ and ring. 
(677) Btsan po yab gyi spur ba lam na mkhyid (=mkhyud? ) cing bzhugste ‘The king guarded his 
father’s spur at Ba lam’. (678) Btsan po yab gyi ring ba lam na mkhyid (=mkhyud? ) cing bzhugste 
“The king guarded his father’s ring at Ba lam’. 
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10 Tucci has discussed the geographical location of Yang-t’ung in his Preliminary Report on 
the Two Scientific Expeditions in Nepal, Rome, 1956. Cf. also Chang Kun, On Zhang Zhung, 
the Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, Extra Volume No. 4, 
pp. 137-54, Taipei, Formosa, 1960. 


“ T’ung Tien (ji $8) says that the Tibetan king died in the early years of the reign of Shen 
Lung (705-6); T’ang Hui Yao (ji # 32) and Ts’e Fu Yiian Kuei (iff ff 5¢ #4) say that he died 
in 705. T’ung Tien and T’ung Chih $8, disagree on the kings’ names—T’ ung Tien: 
father, Khri bal po (?) (2. 42 and son, Khri ’dus srong (2 34 %& and T’ung Chih: 
father, Khri ’dus srong (2 %& #i); and son, Khri srong Ide rtsan (ZR fk RB). 


12 


Content 
Afiera | fora the Tibetans acclaimed 


Text sons | | 


13 Narriages between Chinese princesses and Tibetan kings are discussed in Mélanges chinois 
et bouddhiques, 1934-5, pp. 1-60 (on Wen Ch’eng) and in P. Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa 
(Concile), pp. 1-8 (note) (on Chin Ch’eng). Chinese references: Si Pi, HBKAERHS, 
RBER, H— HM, 1935, pp. 23-60; RAB, CMAERMSRAE, 1947. 

14 Documents (pp. 120, 131-2) give the following list of prime ministers: 

(1) Mgar Stong rtsan yul zung, died in 667; also Lde lod btsan of ’O ma. 

(2) Mgar Btsan snya ldom bu, died in 685; also Sum snang of Dbas. 

(3) Mgar Khri ’bring, disgraced in 698. 

(4) Khu Mang po rje Lha zung, appointed and disgraced in 705. 

(5) Dbas Khri gzigs zhang nyen, appointed in 705, died in 721. 

(6) Mgar Khri’bring btsan brod (mysterious interpolation) cf. (3) 

(7) Dbas Khri sum rje rtsan bzher, appointed in 721, died in 725. 

(8) Rngegs Mang zham stag tshab, appointed in 725, died in 727. 

(9) Dbas Stag sgra khong lod, appointed in 727, disgraced in 728. 
(10) ’Bro Cung Bzang ’or mang, appointed in 728, ill in 746, still mentioned in 747. 
(11) ’Bal Skye zang Idong tshab, disgraced; property confiscated in 755, 756. 
(12) Dbas Snang bzher zu brtsan, mentioned in 757, 758, 760, 763. 


* F. K. Li, The Inscription of the Sino-Tibetan Treaty, 821-2 (Treaty). TP, 1956, p. 18: 
mngan pon khab so’o chog gt bla ‘custodian general, commander of the palace guards, an officer in 
charge of protecting the king and his property’. Mngan is generally interpreted as ‘government’ 
(707, 717, 721), but in four instances it seems, rather, to mean ‘governmental division’. 

648 Rtsang chen gyi mngan bzhi las gnyis su bcos phar Bacot: ‘Puis, des quatre districts 
du grand Rtsang, il en fit deux’. 
692 Mngan chen po drug du bskos Bacot: ‘On établit six grand Mngan’. 
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726 Mngan mched brgyad las bzhir bcos pa’i zlugs gyi ring lugs bkye . . . Bacot: ‘(le roi) 
. . . fit publier un décret ramenant a quatre les huit gouvernements’. 

728 Mngan chen po brgyad las bzhir bcos pa’i tang khram btab Bacot: ‘Il enregistra les 
pouvoirs des huit grands gouvernements qui avaient été ramenés a quatre’. 


16 A list of prominent clans is found in Bka thang sde Inga, vol. 5, fol. 7 (Tucci, Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls, p. 737): (1) Gnubs, (2) Shas, (3) ’Bro, (4) Gnyags, (5) Khyung, (6) Mgar, (7) 
Mchims, (8) Sna nam, (9) ’Gos, (10) Chog ro, (11) Myang, (12) Thu, (13) Tshe spong. For the 
geographical distribution of these clans, cf. the chart in section V. 1. of this paper. (TTD, I, pp. 
2771f.; Tucci, TPS, pp. 737-8.) 


17 Li, Treaty, pp. 17-8: discussion of titles and clans. 


18 Zhang and blon have been discussed by J. L. Han, in Studia Serica, vol. 1, pp. 105-12; 
R. Stein, in BEFEO, 1941, p. 349; and by Tucci, in Tombs, pp. 58ff. 


19 Glo ba rings ‘to be disloyal’ ; cf. glo ba nye ‘to be loyal’. TTD, III, p. 34; H. E. Richardson, 
Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa (Edicts), London, 1952, p. 32, note 12; F. K. Li, Tibetan 
Glo-ba-’dring, Separatum: Studia Serica Bernard Karlgren Dedicata, Copenhagen, 1959, 
pp. 55-9. 


20 Bacot (Documents) translates Khab so variously, as courtisan (707, 722), fonctionnaire (726), 
and gouverneur de palais (p. 128). Thomas suggests ‘Mansion-dwellers, officials or grandee’ 
(TTD, III, p. 117). 

21 Dpa bo gtsug lag notes in his history (written ca. 1564) that letters of turquoise, gold, silver, 
onyx, and copper are marks of distinction. Concile, pp. 284-6 quotes the following list from a 
TH manuscript (no. 1089): Zhang lon chen po, zhang lon g-yu’i yi ge pa, zhang lon gser gyi yi ge 
pa, zhang lon phra men yi ge pa, zhang lon dngul gyi yi ge pa, zhang lon ra gangyi yi ge pa, zhang 
lon zangs kyi yi ge pa (cf. Stein, BEFEO, 1941, p. 436, note 2). 

22 The Annals report the following incidents of which the significance is not clear. (1) In 
the second half of the summer of 673, the king moved to Sum chu bo. (2) In the winter of 
707, the king stayed in Brag mar and changed his palace. (3) In the summer of 721, the king 
stayed in Stag tsal of Dungs, and then moved to Rnang po ngur myig. (4) In 744, the king 
returned form the north and stayed in Ra mtshar (or Mtshar bu). 


*3 The Chinese materials report that officers were assembled once every year for the lesser 
oath of fealty, and once every three years for a grand ceremony. 


*4 Drang ba, cf. Edicts, pp. 22-3, note 13. 


°° Khram ‘wooden tablet accounts, register, inventory, ticket, tally’ appears in TTD many 
times. The khram was used for assessment and revenue, and also in connection with levies, 
assignments, and orders upon the storehouses. A. Réna-Tas, Tally-stick and Divination Dice 


in the Iconography of Lhamo, Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricaes 1956, pp. 
165-7. 


*6 In TTD, II, p. 419, ‘the “‘smoke-fires”, which the Chinese state (Bushell, p. 441) to have 
been lighted when the country was invaded, seem to be mentioned in the Chronicles (LI. 8, 57) 
under the designation zhugs long(s) “‘fire-tiding (corps)’’.’ 


27 Thomas interprets mun (d)mag as a semi-military force engaged in cultivation and requi- 
sitions in the rear of the war front; he translates snon gong (or god) as ‘wages of employment’ 
(TTD, III, pp. 151, 165). Other occurrences of mun mag are found in 673, 690. 


*8 TTD, vol. 1, pp. 276-86; Paul Kirchhoff, Territorial Organization and the Clan in Early 
Tibet, an unpublished paper presented to the Inner Asia Colloquium at the University of 
Washington, February 15, 1952. G. Uray, The Four Horns of Tibet, according to the royal 
annals, Acta Orientalia, Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 1960, pp. 31-57. His conclusion is 
given on p. 53: “Tibet proper originally comprised the territory of Ru gsum “Three Horns”, 
namely of G-yo ru “Left Horn”, Dbu ru ‘Middle Horn’’, and G-yas-ru (<*G-ya’ru) “Right 
Horn” only. To this territory two supplementary horns were attached, namely the Gtsang ru lag 
“Horn-Supplement of Gtsang”’ or briefly Ru lag ““Horn-Supplement’’ comprising the territory 
of the Rtsang chen, on the one hand, and Yan lag Gsum pa’i ru “Supplementary Horn of the 
Sum pa” or briefly Sum pa’i ru/Sum ru “Horn of the Sum pa” in Mdo smad, on the other’. 
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29 Sum ru, which occurs twice in the Annals, may be an alternative of ru gsum: 
702 Sum ru’i mkhos chen po bgyis ‘a great inspection (or levy) was made in Sum ru’. 
759 Sumru pal po che yig gtsang stsal ‘the three wings together sent written accounts’. 
It may be the division of Sum pa. G. Uray, in his article—The Four Horns of Tibet—has 


stated that Sum ru denotes the horn composed of the Sum pa tribes and belongs to the terri- 
tory of Mdo smad (Acta Orientalia, Hung., 1960, p. 51). 


30 Richardson (Edicts, p. 34, note 22) offers a different interpretation for ’brog sog: sog means 
‘hay or straw’. Here there is a distinction between ’brog ‘upland grazing grounds’, and sog ‘land 
on which grass is grown for cutting as fodder’. ’Brog ‘pasture’ and ’brog sog ‘pastures and 
fallow lands’ are suggested by G. Uray in his paper on the Four Horns of Tibet, Acta Orien- 
talia, Hung., 1960, pp. 37-8 (footnote 15), pp. 47-8 (footnote 34). 

= TTD, p. 17. 


% TTD, II, pp. 1-38; P. Pelliot, JA, 1912, pp. 520-3, JA, 1914, p. 144, note; TP, 1921, 
pp. 323-31; F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1926, pp. 311-2, 312-3; L. Hambis, JA, 1948, pp. 239-41; 
and also T. D. Carroll, s.j., Account of the Tu yii hun in the History of the Chin Dynasty, 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1953. Ancient Turkic inscriptions may throw light on the activities 
of Dru gu, Dur gyis, and’ A zha. 


38 Important works on La dvags: A. H. Francke and F. W. Thomas, The Chronicles of 
Ladakh and Minor Chronicles, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. II, Calcutta, 1926; L. Petech, 
A Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh, Calcutta, 1939. 


34 Bal po, a summer residence for the Tibetan kings, seems to be identical with Chinese & 7. 
Le Concile, pp. 200-1, note. 


35 TTD, III, pp. 434. 


36 TTD, II, pp. 267-306; Pelliot, JA, 1912, pp. 520-3; T. Yamanoto, Sur les Dru gu (Drugu, 
Drug), Toyo Gakuho, vol. 26, 1, Nov., 1938, pp. 1-43; Documents, pp. 137-8, note 12. 
37 TTD, II, pp. 276-80. 


38 F, K. Li, Notes on Tibetan Sog, Central Asian Journal, vol. III, nr. 2, pp. 139-42. 


39 It is reported in the Chinese texts that in 737, Little Po-lii, under attack from Tibet, sent 
an envoy pleading for help from China. The Chinese Emperor ordered Tibet to stop her 
invasion. Tibet refused to obey this order and destroyed Little Po-lii. In 741, King Mu Chin 
Mang (7% ii 1) died and was succeeded by his brother Ma Lai Hsi (#k 34). After Ma Lai 
Hsi’s death, Su Shih Li Chih (#% & #) Z) succeeded to the throne. Tibet seduced Su Shih 
Li Chih by granting him a Tibetan princess as his wife. In 747, the king of Little Po-lii and 
his Tibetan wife were captured by the Chinese generals, Kao Hsien-chih (% {lj =) and Li 
Szu-yeh (# 3%). Cf. TTD, II, pp. 253-4. 


* TTD, III, p. 6; also Documents, p. 170. 
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ROYAL RESIDENCE AND SITES FOR COUNCILS 


S = Summer W = Winter 


(S,) Sum chu bo 


(W) Rab ka tsal of 


Stag tsal of Dungs 
‘Shangs 


674 Zrid and Lcog 
_W) Tshang bang sna 


(W) Pu cung of Glag 


675 (Spr) Zhe shing 
(S) Bal po 
(W)  Sna bo of ’On 
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Spr = Spring Aut = Autumn 
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Year King’s residence Year King’s residence Year 
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656 Mer ke | 666 | Ldu nag slad ma of | | (W) Nyamangstshal | 
657 | Mer ke _ Grid | 672 (S) Sum chu bo of | 
658 Mer ke | 667  to’Or mang | Shangs 
659 | Sha ra of 668 SheraofSprags | Nam ce gling 
Year | King’s residence ‘Commett-attes Convened by | 

673 | (S,) Pho dam mdo " Net tso ) ling of "Dong ka | Mgar Btsan sn: snya Idom bu | 


and Khri ’bring btsan 
brod 


Khri ’bring (minister) 
Btsan snya 
(prime minister) 


Btsan snya (prime minis- | 
ter) and Khri ‘bring | 
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4 
|| 
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| ~ -- — | 
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ROYAL RESIDENCE AND SITES FOR COUNCILS (Continued) 


| King’s residence 


| Nyen kar 


Nyen ker 


Nyen kar 


kar 


Nyen kar 


‘Nyen kar 


Nyen kar 


(S) Bal po 
(W) ’A ga tsal of ’On 


(S) Nyen kar 
| (W) Lhagshegs khra sna 


Nyen kar 


| 


Council-site 


Lung rings of 
Rgyas 


(S) Sgyog ram 
(W) Rte’u mkhar 
gas of Sprags 
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Dbu ru shod 
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Shangs 


- Pu chung of Glag 
(S) Shong sna 
(W) Bra ma thang 


(W) Bzang sum tsal 


Phul po 
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Rtsang 
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(prime minister) 
Gnubs Mang nyen bzhi © 
brtsan and Mgar Mang | 
nyen stag tsab 


Btsan snya 

(prime minister) 

Mang nyen bzhi brtsan 
and Mang zham stag tsab 


Btsan snya 
(prime minister) 
Btsan snya 

(prime minister) 


Khri_ ’bring (minister) 


Khri ’bring (minister) 


*Bon da rgyal Khri 
zung, Gnubs Mang 
nyen bzhi brtsan, and | 
| Mgar Sta gu ri zum 
| 


| Dbon da rgyal Khri zung | 


| Khri ’bring 
| (prime minister) 


Dbon da rgyal and Khri 
*bring (prime minister) 


(W) Bra ma tang of Skyi_ 


(S) Shong sna 

(W) Gling rings tsal of 
Skyi 

(W) Rgyam shi gar 
(council in Mdo 
smad) 


(S) Stag tsal of Dungs 


(W) Bzang sum tsal 
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692 Nyen kar | 
: | | | = 
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ung | 


| (S) Bal po 
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ROYAL RESIDENCE AND SITES FOR COUNCILS (Continued) 


King’s residence 
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APPENDIX II 


AN INDEX OF PLACES AND PEOPLES 


ummer W = Winter 
W, = First half of Winter 
W, = Second half of Winter 


S =S 
S, = First half of Summer 
S, = Second half of Summer 


Kva chu sin cang (J) 727, cf. Le 
Concile, p. 270 note, and TTD III, 
pp. 87-8 

Ke shi 762 

Keng shi (fii), Chinese capital, 762 

Ke’u shan 761 

Kog (of Rag tag) 755 (W) 

Kog yul 745B, 747B, cf. Gog, Rgya’i Gyim 
(or Byim) po; cf. TTD III, pp. 6, 111 

Rkong gyug 662 

Rkyang bu ts(h)al (of Zu spug) (S) 713, 715 

Skun kar rma tshe, cf. Rma tshe 

Ske bye (of Mal tro) 660 

Skyi, cf. Dra tsal, Byar lings tsal, Sho ma ra, 
Lhas gang tshal. TH Documents, p. 67, 
Thomas, note, a region in NE Tibet 
(JRAS, 1927, p. 816) . . . Skyi is iden- 
tical with #7 3 of the Chinese annals and 
with the Tang-hsiang kingdom. It is the 
country between the Huang-ho gorge 
(Rma rong) and the lower T’ao (¥k) river. 
Tucci, Tombs, p. 62, the name of the 
river is now spelled Skyid chu, which is 
probably a learned spelling for the old 
Skyi, but as we know, there is a skyi on the 
extreme eastern border of Tibet. 


Skyi gling rings tsal 692 (W) 

Skyi rnams (people of Skyi or a place name?) 
(W) 711, 743 

Skyi phyi tsal 756 (W) 

Skyi bur (W) 761, 762 

Skyi bra ma tang 691 (W) 


Khu nye mon gangs (in ’A zha yul) 742, cf. 
TTD II, pp. 7:10, 367 


Kho nye du ru 724 (S) 

Kho brang tsal 704 (Spr) 

Khyi sha can 734 

Khra sna 691 

Khri boms 684, cf. TTD II, pp. 54, 55, 461 
Khri rtse (W) 701, 702 

Mkha bu (of Dungs) 720 (S) 

Mk(h)ar p(h)rag (W) 721, 722, 730 


Spr = Spring 
Aut = Autumn 


Mkhar tsan ba mgo 761 
Mkhar tsan leng cu 758 
Mkho (of Stod) 759 (S) 
Mkhris pha tang (S) 708, 710 
Mkhris pa rtsa 709 (S) 

Ga chu (#J Hi) 700, 762 


Gu ran (of Zhims) (in Zhang zhung) 675, cf. 
TTD II, p. 268 


Gog, a people 747B, 756, cf. Kog yul 

Gye thal ba (of Snying drung) 657 (S) 
Gro pu 695 (S) (of Dra), 718 (S) 

Glag, cf. Pu c(h)ung or Bu chung, & Ryu bye 
Gla gu chung 701 

Gling of ’O1 byag 703 

Gling kar tshal (of Rtsang) 690 (W) 


Gling rings tsal 692 (W) (of Skyi), 705, cf. 
TTD II, pp. 254-6 


Gle ma (of Phar) (in Mdo smad) 706 (W) 

Dgu khol 746B 

Rgya’i Gyim (or Byim) po (of Kog yul) 745B, 
747B 


Rgya’i dpya dar mo phyogs (??) 762 
Rgya’i ram ‘da Jid par 745B 

Rgyam shi gar (in Mdo smad) 692 (W) 
Rgyas, cf. Lung rings 

Rgyod (in Mdo smad) (W) 715, 724, 728 
Sgyog ram 682 (S) 

Sgregs, cf. Bya ts(h)al, Lha lung 

ti 655 

Ngang mo gling (of Mtshar bu sna) 740 (S) 
Ngan lam tsal sar pa 701 (W) 

Ci ’bos (of Yol) (in Mdo smad) 703 (W) 
Cu bgo, cf. Rte’u mkhar 


Ce dog pan, a country, 697, cf. TTD II, 
pp. 256-9 (Karghalik?) 
Lcags rtse, a fortress (mkar), 741, cf. TTD 


III, pp. 42-3 (4 3x), also a note on Rtse, 
TTD I, pp. 217-32 


Leang bu (of Nyen kar) 695 
Leang bu (of Stod) 757 (W) 


Leang bu(o 
Lci’u lung | 
Leog 674 
Chos gong 
Jid par, a fe 
Jid par 
Jor gong s! 
"Jang yul 7 
Jon (of Yz 
Nya mang: 
Nya sha ts 
Nyam pu ( 
Nyas, cf. 2 
Nyen kar | 
681, 682 
(cf. Tha 
759 (W 
also 'T'l 
Gnyi ji ge 
Snying dr 
Ta chig 
Te’u cu ( 
(An alte 
the bar 
the loc: 


Tre gong 
Gte’u 66! 
Mtong sc 
Rte’u mk 
Rte’u dk 
Ltang yo 


pp. 26 
Ltab ma 


Ltam, cf 
Ltam 69 
Ltams (« 
Stag tsa 

(S), 7 
Stag lar 
Stong r 
Stong s: 
Stod, cf 
Stod pl 

82 n. 


Thang’ 
Dags 
284; 
Dags y 
Dar kh 
741 


4 


(S) 


II, 


TD 
tse, 
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Leang bu(of Byar) (W) 758, 761, 762, 763 

Lci’u lung (of Dbu ru shod) 724 (S) 

Leog 674 

Chos gong (of Pa nong) 724 (S) 

Jid par, a fortress (Mkar), cf. Rgya’i ram ’da 
Jid par 

Jor gong sna 727 (W) 

‘Jang yul 703 

‘Jon (of Yar ’brog) 702 (S) 

Nya mangs tshal 671 (W) 

Nya sha tshal 689 (W), (of Phul po) 715 (W) 

Nyam pu (of Rag tag) (in Mdo smad) 708 

Nyas, cf. Zho thang 


Nyen kar 651, 652, 653, 677, 678, 679, 680, 
681, 682, 683, 684, 685, 686, 687, 688, 689 
(cf. Thang bu ra), 691, 692, 693, 714 (W), 
759 (W), cf. TTD I, p. 278 Gyen dkar; 
also TTD II, p. 466, Nen kar gyi sde 


Gnyi ji gen (in Mdo smad) 717 (S) 
Snying drung, cf. Gye thal ba and Sna rings 
Ta chig ‘Arabs’ 732 


Te’u cu (#k IN), a Chinese fortress, 701, 755 
(An alternative identification with # JN on 
the banks of the river called Te’u chu by 
the local Tibetans now) 


Tre gong (of Tshes pong) 714 

Gte’u 669 

Mtong sod 730, 755, cf. Gtse nam yor 
Rte’u mkhar (W) 682, 738 (of Cu bgo) 
Rte’u dkyus (of Yol) (in Mdo smad) 706 


Ltang yo (in Dru gu yul) 675, cf. TTD II, 
pp. 268: 1, 271, 284-5 


Ltab ma 701 (Spr) 

Ltam, cf. Ra sngon 

Ltam 695 

Ltams (of Mal tro) 714 (S) 

Stag tsal (of Dungs) 673 (W), 693 (S), 720 
(S), 721 (S) 

Stag la rgya dur, one or two place names, 695 

Stong ru (of Mtsho nag) 659 

Stong sar 755 

Stod, cf. Mong, Lcang bu, Mkho 

~ phyogs 721, 756, 760, cf. TTD I, p. 

n. 


Thang bu ra (of Nyen kar) 689 


Dags po, a people, 718, cf. TTD I, pp. 280, 
284; II, p. 456 


Dags yul 688 
Dar khva hyvan (3#/), a Chinese fortress, 
741 


Ding ding t(h)ang (of Ba chos) (S) 730, 732 

Du gul (in Zhang zhung) 662 

Dungs 717 (S) cf. Stag tsal, Mkha bu; TTD 
III, p. 74 

Dur gyis, Tiirgish, a people, 732, 734, 744 

Dold, cf. Mar ma 

(’)Dra, cf. Zar phu, Rtse gro, Gro pu 

Dra bye 745 (W) 

Dra tsal (of Skyi) 712 (W) 


Drang (in the Dru gu yul) 686, cf. TTD II, 
p. 285 (Taranchi, south of the Bogda Ula 
Mountains) 


Drib nag (S) 722, 723 
Dru gu, a people, 729 


Dru gu gu zan yul 687, cf. TTD II, pp. 
282-4 


Dry gu yul, a country, 676, 686, 689, 700, 
729, 736, cf. Ltang yo 


Dron (S) 705, 706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 
733, 734, 738, 739, cf. Mang ste lung 

Mdan 678 (W,) 

Mdo smad 653, etc., cf. TTD III, p. 17 

Ldu nag (of Zrid) 665, 669, 728 (S) 

Ldu nag slad ma (of Zrid) 666 

*Dong ka, cf. Ne tso lung 

Na mar (S) 706, 746, 746B, 747, 747B 

Nam ce gling 672 (W) 

Nam Idong prom (in Mdo smad) 702 (W) 

Nubs (of ’O yug) 715 (W) 

Ne tso lung (of "Dong ka) 673 (S) 

Ne tso lung 760 (S) 

Mnon 714 (W) 

Rnang po ngur (or dur) myig 703, 721 

Rnams 743B (=skyi rnams?) 

Sna po (of ’On) 675 (W) 

Sna rings (of Snying drung) 658 

Snam stong 663 

Snig (of Sla shod) (in Mdo smad) 763 (S) 

Pa nong, cf. Chos gong 

Pu cung (of Glag) 674, 685, 694, cf. Bu chung 

Pud rgon (of Jid par), a big fortress, 745B 

Pul po, cf. Nya sha tshal 

Pong khri mu stengs 702 (S) 

Pong lag rang 705 

Spel 724 (S) 

Sprags, cf. Sha ra and Mur gas 

Phar 698, 699, cf. Gle ma 

Pho dam mdo 673 (S,) 

Ba c(h)os, cf. Ding ding tang 


u bye 
5, cf. 
(W) 
45B, 
8 
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Ba lam 677, 678 

Ba bams, cf. G-yag ru gong, G-yag ru thang 

Bang mo bang kar 685 

Ban’ jag nag po, a tribe, 756 

Bal p(h)o, (S), 675, 690, 695, 697, 705, 707, 
709, 710, 711, 712, 718, 719, 722, 723, cf. 
Bri’u tang, Sha ru mkhar. && 4 cf. Concile, 
pp. 200-1, note 

Bu chung (of Glag) 756, 762 (S), 763 (S), cf. 
Pu chung 

Bum ling Icag zam 762 

Beg, a country 739 

Bog la 681 

Bod yul, Tibet, 739, 743B, 758, 762, 763 

Bol gangs (of Mtsho bgo) (not in Bod yul) 
728 (S) 

Bya ts(h)al (of Sgregs) 699, 738 (W) 

Byang rol, the North, 664, 698, 724, 744, 
744B 

Byar lings ts(h)al (W) 704, 728, 746 (of 
Skyi), 746B (of Skyi) 

Byar, cf. Leang bu 

Bye ’da thong 653 

Bye ma lung (of Lha gab) 712 (S) 

Bra ma thang (W) 686, (of Skyi) 691 

Brag sgo 704 (S) 

Brag mar (W) 695, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711, 
712, 713, 717, 718, 719, 721, 722, 723, 724, 
725, 726, 728, 729, 730, 731, 732, 733, 734, 
735, 736, 737, 738, 740, 741, 742, 743, 
743B, 744, 745, 745B, 746, 746B, 747B, 
cf. Dbu tshal, ’O bu tsal, ’Om bu tsal, 
Tsal ka. Tucci, Tombs, pp. 86-7, ‘Brag 
mar, now Brag dmar, is a place a few 
miles to the north of Bsam yas, but 
evidently it was the name given to the 
country near this monastery which is 
usually called Brag dmar lhun gyis grub 
gtsug lag khang . . . Nearby there are 
many ruins. This place is often referred to 
in TH. It was the winter residence of the 
kings being repaired from N. and E. 
winds.’ 

Bri’u tang (of Bal po) (S) 699, 725 

Bru zha, a people, 747B 

Bru zha yul, Little Po-Lii, a country (=Gilit 
valley, TH Documents, p. 69, Thomas, 
note) 737, cf. TTD II, pp. 253-54 

Breng 743 (S) 


*Bu shing kun, a Chinese place name, 714, 
762 


"Bug cor, a country, 720 cf. TTDIII, pp. 24, 
77 


’Bro Ichi’u lung (in Mdo smad) 727 


"Brog 673, 693 (of Rtsang chen), 709 (of G-yo 
ru), cf. TTD II, pp. 397-99 


*Brog sog 746, 746B, 747, 747B (This could 
mean the livestock of the nomads. Sog in 
modern Amdo dialect, according to Mr 
Robert Ekvall’s oral communication, is a 
comprehensive term for livestock) 


Dbu tshal (of Brag mar) 729 (W) 


Dbu ru shod, a district in Central Tibet, 
TTD I, pp. 279, 281; cf. Lchi’u lung, Re 
skam 


Dbu le (in Mdo smad) 759 (S), cf. Lha ri mo 
Dbu le lam nag (in Mdo smad) 755 

Dbu shing nyag (in Mdo smad) 758 (S) 
(Sbon) Lhas gang tsal 707 (W) 


Mang ste lung (of Dron) (S) 735, 736, 737 
Mar 656 


Mar ma (of Dold) 699 (W) 

Mard, a people, 719 

Mal tro, cf. Ske bye, Ltams, Brdzen tang 
Mu le cu le 729 (battle field against Chinese) 


Mun mag, a people, 673, 690, 729, cf. TTD 
II, pp. 216: 47, 270:7 and 7a, 423, 435:11; 
III, pp. 6, 53, 74, 107 

Mur gas (of Sprags) 680, 683 (S) 


Mer k(h)e 650, 654, 655, 656, 657, 658, 661, 
705, 706 


Mong (of Stod) 701, 757 (S) 

Mong kar (W) 700, 713, 717, 723 

Mong pu sral ’dzong 654 

Myava, a people or kingdom, 704 

Myava nag po, a people, 742 

Myang sgrom 760 (S) 

Rma grom 755, cf. TH Documents, p. 69, 
Thomas, note, ‘no doubt, in the region of 


the upper Rma chu (Huang-ho)’. Cf. Yo 
ti cu bzangs 


Rma bya tsal 700 (W) 
Rma tshe 738 


Rma rong (of Rag tag) (in Mdo smad) (W) 
707, 759 


Tsal ka (of Brag mar) 697 (W) 

Tse ci 756 

Tsong ka chu ngu 759 

Tsong ka che chung 698, cf. TTD II, p. 106 
Tsong ka chen po, a Chinese fortress, 757 
Gtsam gyi yul 656 


Gtse (in Md 


Gtse nam y 
711, 720, 


Btsan yul, 7] 


Rtsang cher 
720, 731 
Rtsang chet 
Rtsibs (of 2 
Rtse gro (0 

ments, p 


cf. JRAS 
Tsha steng 
Ts(h)ang b 
Tshur lungs 
Mtshar bu 
Mts(h)ar 

Sre ga) 7 
Mtsho bgc 
Mtsho nag 


Brdzen tai 
761 


Zangs kar 
Zar phu ( 
Zi ma gol 
Zin cu 76 
Zu spug ( 
Zu spugi 
Zung kar 
Zong cu | 
Zol (in N 
Zrid 674 
Zrid mdz 
Zlo 726 ( 
Bzang su 
Zhang ts 
Zhang 
719, 7 
Zhims, ¢ 
Zhur (W 
Zhe shir 
Zho tha 
Zho dot 
Zhon bi 
Zhogs, | 
Gzhong 
ga ts 
zha, 


zha 
664, 


nese) 


‘TD 
311; 


661, 


W) 
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Gtse (in Mdo smad) 762 (W) 

Gtse nam yor (in Mdo smad) (W) 709, 710, 
711, 720, 722, 723, 726, 730, 757, 758, 761 

Btsan yul, Tibet, 732, 733 

Rtsang chen, an area, 684, 687 (W) 715, 719, 
720, 731 

Rtsang chen pho 690, 693 

Rtsibs (of Zhe shing) 715 (S) 


Rtse gro (of Dra) 747B (W), cf. TH Docu- 
ments, p. 69, Thomas, note, in Skyi; also 
cf. JRAS, 1927, p. 816 


Tsha stengs (of ’O yug) 690 (S) 

Ts(h)ang bang sna (W) 674, 676, 719, 725 

Tshur lung (of Zhogs) 688 (W) 

Mtshar bu 744B (S) 

Mts(h)ar bu sna (S) 725, 731, 740, 742; (of 
Sre ga) 726, 729, cf. Ngang mo gling 

Mtsho bgo, cf. Bol gangs 

Mtsho nag (f% #) stong ru 659 

— tang (of Mal tro) (S) 694, 713, 714, 
76 


Zangs kar 761 

Zar phu (of ’Dra) 719 (S) 

Zi ma gol (or khol) 668, 670 

Zin cu 762 

Zu spug (S) 688, 758, cf. Rkyang bu tsal 
Zu spugi pho brang sdings 761 (S) 
Zung kar 756 

Zong cu (#4) 701, 761 

Zol (in Mdo smad) 732, 733, 734 

Zrid 674 (S), cf. Ldu nag 

Zrid mda 666, 681, 696 

Zlo 726 (Spr) 

Bzang sum ts(h)al 687, 693 (W), 720 (W) 
Zhang tsal (of Zho don) 741 


Zhang zhung, a country, 653, 662, 675, 677, 
719, 724 


Zhims, cf. Gu ran—cf. TTD II, p. 268 
Zhur (W) 705 

Zhe shing 675 (Spr), cf. Rtsibs 

Zho thang (of Nyas) 761 

Zho don, cf. Zhang tsal 

Zhon ba (of Zu spug) 694 

Zhogs, cf. Tshur lung 

Gzhong phyag 711 (S) 

’A ga tsal (of ’On) (W) 690, 697 

’A zha, a people, 669, 742 


A zha yul, a country, 659, 660, 661, 663, 
664, 665, 666, 693, 695, 727, 734, 735, 759 


’O k(h)ol (of Sil gun cin) (in ’A zha yul) 696, 
714 


’O dang 670, 704 (S), 745 (S); cf. Yi thang 

’O bar tshal 696 (W) 

’O yug 735, cf. Nubs 

’On, cf. Sna bo, ’A ga tsal 

On cang do (W) 700, 702, 707, 708, 709; cf. 
Concile, pp. 277, 367, also TTD II, pp. 
47-8, TTD III, pp. 2-4 


’Om bu ts(h)al (of Brag mar) (W) 731, 732, 
733, 734, 735 

’Or mang (a place name?) 667 

’Ol byag (of Gling) 703 (S) 

Yar ’brog, cf. Jon, Yi thang, O’ dang 

Yi tang (of Yar ’brog) 745B, cf.’O dang. TH 
Documents, p. 67, Thomas, note, the alter- 
nate passage has ’O dang. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Yamdok (Yar ’brog) lake 
there seems to be a place named Ri Otang 
Rdzong 


Yo ti cu bzangs (of Rma grom) 704 (S) 

Yol (in Mdo smad) (W) 718, 719, 756, cf. 
Rte’u dkyus, Ci "bos 

G-ya ru gong (of Ba bams) 757 (S) 

G-yag ru thang (of Ba bams) 680 (W) 

G-yug 653 

G-yo ru, left horn or brigade, a section of 
Tibetan territory, 690, 709 

Ra mtshar (S) 743, 744 


Ra sa (#22 or #£#£), cf. Sha tsal, Tucci, 
Tombs, note 86, Ra sa is the old name for 
the valley of Lhasa, cf. Concile, p. 154, 
note 

Ra sngon (of Ltam) 671 (S) 

Ra’u tsal 694 (W) 

Rag tag, cf. Kog, Nyam pu, Rma rong 

Rab ka tsal (of Shangs) (W) 673, 684 

Ram ’da may not be a proper name, cf. 
Rgya’i ram ’da Jid par 

Ris pu 667 

Ru lag, horn or brigade-annex, territorial 
division, 709 

Ru rings 680 


Ru bzhi, four horns or brigades or wings,733, 
744B, 746, 746B 


Ru gsum, three horns or brigades or wings, 
712, 718, 719 


Re kras ’dzong (in Mdo smad) 757 (S) 
Re skam (of Dbu ru shod) 684 

Re lung bzangs (in Mdo smad) 760 (S) 
Ryu bye (of Glag) 678 (W,) 


pp. 24, 
could 
in 
to Mr 
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*Ryam shi gar (in Mdo smad) (W) 717, 721 
Lam nag (of Dbu le) (in Mdo smad) 755 (W) 
Lung rings (of Rgyas) 681 

Sha gu nying sum khol 700 (S) 

Sha tsal (8&4) 695, 710 (of Ra sa) 

Sha ra (of Sprags) 659, 668, 676 (S) 

Sha ru mkhar (of Bal po) 708 (S) 

Shangs (man chad du) 686 


Shangs, cf. Sum chu bo, Rab ka tsal; cf. 
TTD I, p. 278, also Shang sde TTD II, 
pp. 467-8 


Shig nig 756 

Sho ma ra (of Skyi) (W) 729, 731, 744, 744B 
Shong sna (S) 686, 692 

Sa byar 762 (S) 

Sil gu cin, a Chinese place name, cf. ’O khol 
ee bo 673 (S,), (of Shangs) 672 (S), 


Sum ru 702, 759 
Se cu (AM) 756 


Se rib (4% IZ), a country, 705, 709 

Seg shing kun 757 

Seb (in Mdo smad) 734 

Sog(a) song, a Chinese fortress, 720 (cap- 
tured) 

Sre ga, cf. Mtshar bu sna 

Sre’u gzhug 691 (S) 

Slungs stod smad, upper and lower Slungs, 
721; cf. TTD II, pp. 52, 296-7, 423. 

Slo 759 (W) 

Gser khung 746B 

Gser zha 701 (S) 

Lha ri mo (of Dbu le) (in Mdo smad) 762 
(S) (There is an area now called Lha ri 


mgo located on upper Yellow River north 
of the knee) 


Lha lung (of Sgregs) 676 
Lha gshegs 691 
Lha gab (S) 707, 726; cf. Bye ma lung 


Lhas gang tsal (W) 704, 708, 709, 710, 711, 
724, 727 (of Skyi), 732, 733 


Kag la bor 
Kam keng 
Kam khri 
Kvag cuns 
Kim shar 

princess 

1-7, no 
Skyes bza 


Skyes bz: 
758, 75 


Skyes bza 


Skyes bza 
737, 74 


Kha gan 
Khu, a cl 


zung), 
707 (M 


Khu ’du: 
Khe rga 
killed) 
Kho ma 
Khong g 
Khri sgr 
Khri sgt 
Khri ’du 
(procl 
Khri Ide 
king) 
Khri ba 
zha cl 


Khri ’b 
minis 
686, ¢ 
Khri m: 
rtsan. 
granc 
700, 
Khri m 
Khri m 
Khri m 
Khri 
Khri n 
Khri n 
a ch 


(cap- 


lungs, 


) 762 
Aha ri 
north 
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APPENDIX III 
AN INDEX OF TIBETAN PERSONAL NAMES 


Kag la bong (|) 756 

Kam keng, a Chinese envoy, 703 

Kam khri bzang 653 (killed) 

Kvag cung-lang, a Chinese envoy, 743 


Kim shang (or sheng) (44%), a Chinese 
princess, 710, 739 (died), cf. Concile, pp. 
1-7, note 

Skyes bzang rgyal kong, a minister, 756, 757 


Skyes bzang stag snang, a minister, 746B, 
758, 759 


Skyes bzang, a minister, 744, 761 


Skyes bzang Idong tsab, a minister, 729, 734, 
737, 746 


Kha gan of Dur gyis 734 


Khu, a clan name, 678, 680, (Khri snya dgru 
zung), 703 (’Byur lod btsan) (died), 705, 
707 (Mang po rje Lha zung) 


Khu "dus tsan (?) 684 


Khe rgad mdo snang 705 (revolted and 
killed) 


Kho ma re of Gnubs, a brung pa, 707 (died) 
Khong ge of Chog ro 711 

Khri sgra, a minister, 755, 759, 760 

Khri sgra stag tsab, a minister, 762, 763 


Khri ’dus srong, a king, 676 (born), 677, 685 
(proclaimed king), 704 (died), 705 

Khri Ide gtsug rtsan, a king, 712 (proclaimed 
king) 

Khri bangs, a princess, 689 (married to ’A 
zha chief), 


Khri ’bring (btsan brod) of Mgar (& B&), a 
minister, 673, 680, 685 (prime minister), 
686, 687, 689, 690, 693, 695, 696, 698 


Khri ma lod of ’Bro, wife of Mang slon mang 
rtsan, mother of Dus srong rtsan, and 
grandmother of Khri Ide gtsug brtsan, 
700, 701, 702, 704, 705, 712 (died), 713 


Khri mang slon mang rtsan 650 

Khri mang slon 676 (died) 

Khri mo stengs, a queen, 688 

Khri mo lan, a queen, 675 

Khri mnyen mon tsan of Gnubs 713 (died) 


Khri mnyes mnyen lod, with the title zhang, 
a chibs pon, 717 


Khri mnyes smon zung, with the title of 
zhang, a brung pa of Rtsang chen 715, 723, 
740 (died) 

Khri snya dgru zung of Khu 678 (disgraced) 

Khri gzigs gnang k(h)ong, a minister, 721, 
722, 723, 724, 727 

Khri gzigs gnang kong of Chog ro 711 

Khri gzigs (zhang nyen) of Dbas, a prime 
minister, 705, 706, 707, 708, 711, 712, 713, 
714, 715, 717, 718, 719, 721 (died) 

Khri bzang, a minister, 755, 756, 758, 759, 
763 (prime minister) 

Khri bzang stag tsab, with a title of zhang, 
704, 721 (died) 

Khri sum rje, with the title of blon, a khud 
pa chen po, 723 

Khri sum rje stag rtsan of Gnubs 723 


Khri sum rje, a minister, 719, 720, 721, 723, 
725 


Khri sum rje rtsang bzher, a minister, 713, 
714, 715, 717, 718 

Khri sum rje (rtsang bzher) of Dbas, a prime 
minister, 721, 722, 724, 725 (died) 

Khri srong rtsan, a Tibetan king, 650, 651 

“— srong Ide brtsan, a Tibetan king, 756, 

58 

Ga tun (*J %&), a queen, 708 (Spr) 

Gyim (or Byim) po 745B, 747B, cf. TH 
Documents, p. 67. Thomas, note, ‘this 
seems to mean men of the Gyim shan 
region... . But the name Gyim (or 
Byim) po is evidenced in NE Tibet as 
tribal’. 

Mgar, a clan name, cf. Btsan snya ldom bu, 
Mang nyen stag tsab, Mang zham stag 
tsab, Sta gu ri zum, "Bring rtsan rtsang 
ston, Btsan nyen gung rton. Cf. TPS, p. 
688, note 115, 698 (Khri ’bring) (disgraced) 

Mgar ’dzi rmun, 763 

Rgya rje, a Chinese Emperor, 762 (died) 

Rgya sto, with the title of zhang, 706, 710 

Rgyal ta khri gong 756 

Rgyal tsan thom po of Pa tsab 690 

Rgyal gtsug ru, a prince, 704 (born), 705, 712 

Rgyal zigs, with the title of zhang, 755, 757, 
762, 763 
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Mngan Lang gro Snya brtsan khong lod 723 
(dismissed) 

Rngegs, a clan or a place name, 719, 725, cf. 
Mang zham stag tsab. Cf. Concile, p. 33, 
note; Treaty, p. 74 

Rngegs khyi ma re (?) 684 

Cva de-pu, a Chinese envoy, 730 

Cang ’gvan ’ge, a Chinese envoy, 744 

Cang ’do-shi, a Chinese envoy, 731 

C(h)ung bzang (or mang) of ’Bro, a prime 
minister, 728, 729, 730, 731, 732, 733, 735, 
743, 743B, 744, 744B, 746, 746B, 747B 

Ce snang rtsan 756 

C(h)og ro, a clan or place name, cf. Khong 
ge, Khri gzigs gnangs k(h)ong, Snya zhin 
kong, Mang po rje Khyi chung, Rma 
gong; cf. TTD II, p. 302; Tombs, p. 67 

Lcam Lha spangs, a queen, 730 (died), 732 

Leog (la) ring tsug skor 677 (disgraced) 

Je ba Khri ma lod, a Tibetan princess, 740 
(married to the Bru zha rje) 


Je ba ’Dron ma lod, a Tibetan princess, 734 
(married to a Dur gyis kha gan) 


Je’u jang-shi, a Chinese envoy, 735 

Je’u zhang sho, a Chinese envoy, 699 

Jo mo khri btsun, a queen, 745 

Snya mo stengs, a queen, 671 (married to 
Snya shur spu ngas rye rkyug) 

Snya zhin kong of Chog ro 723 


Snya shur spu ngas rye rkyug 671 (married 
to Snya mo stengs) 


Ton ya bgo Kha gan 694, 699, 700, cf. TTD 
II, p. 269 


Tre gong, with the title of zhang, a brung 
pa, 745 (dismissed) 

Sta gu (ri zum or zung) of Mgar 687, 694 
(captured by Sog dag) 

Stag gu ri tsab, a minister, 710, 724 

Stag sgra, a minister, 762 

Stag sgra khong lod (Hii ARIK) Of Dbas 
726, 727 (prime minister), 728 (disgraced). 
Cf. Concile, pp. 38-9, note, 294-5 note 

Stong rtsan (ji a prime minister, 652, 
653, 654, 655, 656, 657, 658, 659, 660, 661, 
662, 663, 664, 665, 666, 667 (died) 


Stong rtsan, with the title of zhang, 755, 756, 
757, 758, 759, 761, 762, 763 


Thug pu shi, a Chinese general, 698 
Thugs nyen (?) 722 

Da rgyal, a title, 694 (died) 

Da rgyal Mang po rje 653, 659 (killed) 


Mdo bzher, with the title of zhang or blon, 
755 


Mod bzher, a minister, 755, 757, 759 


Rdo ’phan kong, a brung pa, 707 (appointed 
a brung pa), 714 


Ldeg ren pa (Mnon snang grags) 705 
(revolted and killed) 


Gnubs, a clan name, cf. Kho ma re, Khri 
Mnyen mon tsan, Khri sum rje stag rtsan, 
Mang nyen bzhi brtsan 


Snang to re skyi zung of Seng go, 701 
Snang bzher, a minister, 756 


Snang bzher, a prime minister, 757, 758, 
760, 763 


Snang bzher rtzang khong, a minister, 760 
Snom bu pa (?) 685 
Pa gor na "dong 756 


Pa tsab, a clan or place name, cf. Rgyal tsan 
thom po, TTD II, p. 305; III, p. 86; 
Tombs, p. 67, near Shigatse 


Spug gyim rtsan rma chung 653 
Phyi (grandmother) Mang pangs 706 (died), 
707 


Phyi (grandmother) 708, 709, 710, 711, 712 

Bon mo na la tser (?) 705 (killed) 

Bru zha’s king 737 (rgyal po), 740 (rje) 

Dbas, a clan name, cf. Khri gzigs (zhang 
nyen), Khri sum rje (rtsang bzher), Stag 


sgra khong lod, Sum po skyes, cf. Tombs, 
p- 66 


*Ba da shi, the Chinese envoy, 700 
’Ba tsang-kun, a Chinese general, 745B 


*Bal (#), a clan name, 755 (exiled), 756, cf. 
*Bal Idong ts(h)ab; cf. Treaty p. 74 


’Bal Idong ts(h)ab 744B, 746B, 747B 
*Bon (or Dbon) ’A zha rje, a title, 727, 745B 


*Bon (or Dbon) da rgyal, a title, 690, 694, 
707, 712, 713, 714 


*Bon da rgyal Khri zung 675, 687, 688 

*Bon da rgyal Btsan zung 706, 711 

*Byur lod btsan of Khu 703 (died) 

*Bring rtsan rtsang ston of Mgar 690 

Bro, a clan or place name, cf. C(h)ung 
bzang ’or mang, TTD II, p. 303; Tombs, 
p. 67; Concile, pp. 25-32, note 

Mang nyen stag tsab of Mgar 681, 682, 685 

Mang nyen bzhi brtsan of Gnubs 681, 682, 
687, 694 (minister), 696 

Mang pangs (phyi, grandmother), a queen, 
706 (died), 707 
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Mang po (or mo) rje (yum, mother), a queen, 
696, 742 (died) 

Mang po rje Khyi chung of Cog ro 736 

Mang po rje Lha zung of Khu, a minister, 
702, 705 (prime minister and disgraced) 

Mang rtsan, a minister, 757 

Mang rtsan Idong zhi, a minister, 702 

Mang rtsan ’phan gang, a minister, 755, 757 

Mang zham (stag tsab) of Rngegs, with a 
title of zhang, 719; a prime minister, 725, 
726, 727 (died) 

Mun cang kong co 44), a queen, 683 

Myang, a clan or place name, cf. TTD II, 
p- 305 

Myang ’dus khong 745 

Myava La kag, an envoy from the Myava 
kingdom, 733 

Rma gong of Cog ro 745 (appointed as brung 
pa) 

(Btsan nyen) gung rton of Mgar 695 (dis- 
graced and executed) 

Btsan snya Idom bu of Mgar #7) 673 

Btsan snya, a minister, 675, 676 

Btsan snya, a prime minister, 680, 681, 682, 
683, 684, 685 (died) 

Btsan to re (lhas byin), with the title of 
zhang, 701, 710, 714, 718, 719, 720, 721 
(died) 

Btsan po sbon Khri mang slon mang rtsan, 
a Tibetan king, 650 

Btsan po myes Khri srong rtsan, a Tibetan 
king, 650, 651 

Btsan po yab (Mang slong mang rtsan), a 
Tibetan king, 677, 678, 679; (Khri ’dus 
srong), a Tibetan king, 704 

Btsan po Khri ’dus srong 676 (born) 

Btsan ba, with the title of zhang, 759, 762 

Btsan ma tog (or Mtsan mthog) (of Mchims), 
the wife of "Dus srong mang po rje, mother 
of Khri Ide gtsug brtsan, 721 (died), 723 

Btsan mo kong co (Kim shang or sheng) 741 

Tshes pong Tre gong 714 

Zha snga thang rtsan, a brung pa of Rtsang 
chen, 731 (dismissed) 

Zhang ’bring rtsan 747B 

Zhang ’bring rts(h)an khyi bu 717, 727 

Zhing (or Zhin) kong of Chog ro, a minister, 
730 (dismissed) 


Bzo zhal cos 741 

Zlor shud pu khong zung 742 

’A zha rje 689 

*Vang ’do-shi, a Chinese envoy, 734, 737 


zhang-sho ##%), a Chinese 
general, 695 


Yang kheng, a Chinese envoy, 713 
Yum (Khri ma lod) 702, 703 


Yab (Khri mang slon mang rtsan) 677, 678; 
(Khri ’dus srong) 706 

Ra sang rje (Spung rye ryung) 678 (dis- 
graced), 680 

Ra sang rje’i blon ring (or rid) stag rhya 653 

Ru yong phyi gseng, a brung pa, 719 (died) 

Rye shin khu bul bu 677 (disgraced) 

La bri, an envoy from Myava nag po, 742 

Lang gro khong rtsan 730, 742 


Lang gro Snya brtsan khong lod, cf. Mngan 
Lang gro Snya brtsan khong lod 


Lang 755 (exiled), 756 

Lang myes zigs 746B 

Lang sa tseng, a brung pa of Rtsang chen, 
715 (died) 

Li kheng, a Chinese envoy, 732 

Li tsong-kan, a Chinese envoy, 729 

Li zhang-sho, a Chinese envoy, 733, 736 

Lon gtsang, with the title of zhang, 720 

Sum pa’i sho chigs 692 

Sum po skyes of Dbas 727 

Se rib’s king 709 (captured) 

Se’u den pang (#*5E 77), a Chinese general, 
659 

Seng go Snang to re skyi zung 701 

Seng go ’Phan la skyes 745 (dismissed) 


Seng go ’bring rtsan mon chung 723 (dis- 
missed) 


Seng go Mon chung 725 (exiled) 


Seng go Mon bu, a brung pa, 719, 731 
(brung pa of Rtsang chen) 


Srong Lde Brtsan, a Tibetan king, 742 (born) 

An Da-Lang, a Chinese envoy, 742 

Lhas Bon, a prince, 739 (died), 741 

Lho, a clan name (?), 707 (’Dus sregs) 

Lho ’Dus sregs 706 (disgraced) 

po rgyal sum sregs, a brung pa, 
6 
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REVIEWS 


The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism. 'The T’ung-Chih Restoration, 
1862-1874. By Mary CLABAUGH WRIGHT. (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. x + 426. US$7-50) 


Into the expanding literature on modern Chinese history Professor Mary 
Wright has inserted a work of unquestioned value that will stimulate further 
research in order to substantiate or disprove the prolonged argument given 
therein. The book itself represents the culmination of the preceding twenty 
years or more of concentrated study on the problems of nineteenth and 
twentieth century China, in which the author re-evaluates some of the 
time-honoured interpretations of the last century of Chinese history in the 
light of a case study of the decade 1860-1870. The last chapter The Heritage 
of the Restoration brings the reader to a review of the Kuomintang’s appraisal 
(or changing appraisals) of the T’ung-chih period. 

First, Professor Wright alerts the reader that the title of the book does 
not correspond exactly with the T’ung-chih period, that the dates of the 
veritable ‘Restoration’ extend from the recapture of Anking and the innovation 
of the Tsung-li ya-men to the rejection of the Alcock Convention and the 
Tientsin Massacre, i.e., from 1860 to 1870 (cf. pp. 7, note f; 299). Secondly, 
the conclusion of the study is that the ‘Restoration’ failed because of the 
constituent elements of the ‘Confucian system’, not because of Manchu rule 
or European and American political, commercial and religious penetration 
(pp. 9-10). Of these two statements requiring historical proof the first 
includes the notion of ‘Restoration’ (chung-hsing), with which Professor 
Wright deals in the fourth chapter entitled The Idea of a Restoration, and the 
second the notion of ‘Confucian system’, with which she is concerned prima- 
rily in the first chapter Introduction, and secondarily throughout the entire 
book. Hence, the problem appears to be situated in its largest context in order 
to reply to the question why the T’ung-chih ‘Restoration’ failed. 

The word ‘Confucian’ is limited by the author to mean ‘the Confucianism 
of the eclectic Neo-Sung revival, which has been dominant since the mid- 
nineteenth century’ (p. 2, note c). Bearing this in mind, the author wants to 
clarify the meaning of the term Chinese conservatism, especially modern 
Chinese conservatism ‘which begins with the mid-nineteenth century’. 

Confucianism, in one form or another, had dominated earlier Ch’ing political thought as 

it had most of Chinese history, but its supporters became what may properly be called 


conservatives only after they had to defend their position against the Taiping Rebellion and 
agair:st Western influence (p. 2; italics mine). 
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One might now ask what is the relation between modern Chinese conservatism 
and mid-nineteenth century Confucianism? Are they identical? or were there 
‘Confucians’ of the mid-nineteenth century who were not conservatives? 
An answer appears partially in the following paragraph: 
Modern Confucianism rests on the Doctrine of the Rites. . . . The /i provide both 
canonical and customary sanction for proper behavior in the Confucian scheme of things, 
a stable yet flexible hierarchy in which ideally every human being understands his duties 
and his privileges and accepts them as a part of a rational and universal natural order. For 
three generations the primary aim of Chinese conservatism has been to preserve the /i, 
the primary aim of Chinese radicalism to destroy them . . . (pp. 2-3). 
The author then assumes that the eclectic Neo-Sung revival of the mid- 
nineteenth century is the important factor of mid-nineteenth century China, 
representing Chinese tradition and opposing any other Weltanschauung 
including ‘Western civilization’ or, to be more precise, all that Western 
civilization represented to the Chinese intellectuals and leaders. The term 
‘conservatism’ is applied to that group of Confucians concerned with political 
initiatives aiming to preserve /i; hence, the use of the term ‘true Confucian 
conservative position’ (p. 2) in order to distinguish the ‘true Confucian 
conservatives’ from the ‘series of opportunists who used the Confucian 
heritage either as a spur to Chinese nationalism or as a veil for fascism’. 
Therefore, Confucianism is a broader term than conservatism. One 
would hesitate to assert this relation between the two terms because Professor 
Wright in the previous paragraph writes: “To the Chinese conservative the 
Confucian social order, the Confucian political system, and the Confucian 
ethic are of enduring value, true and right for all men in all ages’, which 
seems to equate conservatism and Confucianism de facto in the same way as 
one might say “Io the Christian conservative the Christian social order, the 
Christian political system, and the Christian belief in Jesus as the Christ are 
of. . .’. Nonetheless, the notion of a ‘Confucian progressive’ (however that 
might be characterized) is outlawed or at least non-existent for the period 
chosen for investigation. 
Chinese conservatism of the mid-nineteenth century variety is charac- 
terized as follows: 
1. the defense of a rational, cosmopolitan order; 
2. the belief that human history is part of a harmonious and rational 
natural order; 
3. willingness to subordinate private property to group interests; 
4. belief in man’s innate goodness and his perfectibility through moral 
training; 
5. the honouring of custom not as a brake on reason but as the embodi- 
ment of reason; 
6. the persistent ideal of the universal state. 
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The chief difference between this definition and that which might be given 
of Mencian thought is the extension of ‘state’ to an eschatological notion of a 
Sino-centred political world within which customs would change according 
to circumstances and the requirements of the age (cf. pp. 60ff where the values 
of the period are derived from the two concepts of /i and change). It is import- 
ant to note that this concept of change within a society stabilized by i is 
different from the inherited notion of the ‘Evolution of i’ (li-yiin) that played 
so great a role in the thought of a later thinker and reformer K’ang Yu-wei 
(1858-1927). (See Wright, p. 306 note b.) But when a leader as prominent 
as T'séng Kuo-fan says: “The Way of former kings is “‘to cultivate oneself to 
rule men’’, to what does the warp and woof of all revert? Nothing but /.. .’ 
(Shéng-ché hua-hsiang chi) we are wont to ask what ii is or implies. Professor 
Wright remarks on this: . 


The bond that held the Confucian state together was this careful hierarchical ordering of 
society from top to bottom, with clearly defined rights and obligations for every individual 
and every group. A general harmony resulted when these rights were recognized and the 
corollary duties performed with the state as arbiter. In the course of millennia this harmony 
had become the dominant motivating value of Chinese society (p. 61). 


Such a harmony of the Confucian state based on a hierarchical ordering, 
required by Ui, defines, in Bergson’s sense, a closed society ;! even the ‘T’ung- 
chih period’s values operated within such a framework: 
1. ‘domestic and international peace’ ; 
2. ‘economic security through frugality rather than through expanding 
material welfare’ ; 
3. ‘social harmony and individual serenity based on Confucian social 
principles’ ; 
4. ‘cultural pride and devotion not to the Chinese nation, but to the 
unique way of life of the Chinese people’ (p. 60). 


1 Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion (Presses Universitaires de France), p. 27: 

‘. . . Nos devoirs sociaux visent la cohésion sociale; bon gré mal gré, ils nous composent 
une attitude qui est celle de la discipline devant l’ennemi. C’est dire que l’>homme auquel la 
société fait appel pour le discipliner a beau étre enrichi par elle de tout ce qu’elle a acquis 
pendant des siécles de civilisation, elle a néanmoins besoin de cet instinct primitif qu’elle revét 
d’un si épais vernis. Bref, l’instinct social que nous avons aper¢u au fond de l’obligation sociale 
vise toujours—l’instinct étant relativement immuable—une société close, si vaste soit-elle. 
Il est sans doute recouvert d’une autre morale que par 1a méme il soutient et a laquelle il préte 
quelque chose de sa force, je veux dire de son caractére impérieux. Mais lui-méme ne vise pas 
Phumanité. C’est qu’entre la nation, si grande soit-elle, et ’humanité, il y a toute la distance 
du fini l’indéfini, du clos 4 l’ouvert. . . .’ 

Moreover, Bergson continues with a statement, that, in part, could hail from the Ta- 
hsiieh, to state an argument which in a generalized form resembles somewhat Professor Wright’s 
argument with respect to China. 

*, . . On se plait a dire que l’apprentissage des vertus civiques se fait dans la famille, et 
que de méme, a chérir sa patrie, on se prépare a aimer le genre humain. Notre sympathie s’élar- 
girait ainsi par un progrés continu, grandirait en restant la méme, et finirait par embrasser 
Phumanité entiére. C’est 1a un raisonnement a priori, issu d’une conception purement intellec- 
tualiste de l’4me. . . .’ 
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Yet there was hope. China had surmounted difficulties in other periods of 
distress and domestic unrest, could she not do so again? ‘Direct attack on false 
creeds was distinctly secondary, for rebel ideologies were considered symp- 
toms, not causes. The Restoration official was a zealot with a mission and a 
doctrine, but not in the Western sense’ (p. 61). The true Chinese conservatives 
of the ‘T’ung-chih period wanted to defend Confucianism against the Taiping 
Rebellion and against Western influence. The very threats that these latter 
represented stimulated officials to look for change within their own orbit of 
Confucianism. Change was necessary, but according to the analysis of the 
author these changes were envisaged in terms of method, not in terms of goal. 
Furthermore, the author argues that the community of purpose felt by both 
Manchu and Chinese leaders (cf. pp. 52-53), whether regional or central, 
required changes along the following lines: (a) realignment of officials on a 
moral basis (treated in chapter five); (b) centralized control extending to local 
enactment (treated in chapter seven); (c) economic rehabilitation (treated in 
chapter eight); (d) military reorganization (treated in chapter nine); (e) ‘new 
outlook’ in foreign relations (treated in chapter ten). 

These changes constitute the practical endeavours of the officials during 
the Restoration, chung-hsing ‘} Bi, their ‘renewed lease on life’. Professor 
Wright accepts the use of the term chung-hsing to characterize the period and 
enlarges upon its significance by referring to three earlier Restorations 
(827-782 B.c.; A.D. 25-57; A.D. 756-762) in Chinese history and to the term 
ishin #é % (isshin misprint) for the Japanese Meiji period. Further elaboration 
might include the chung-hsing ‘nien-hao’ such as 386-394, 501-502 and 531- 
532 in order to distinguish from the appellation of T’ung-chih as a Restora- 
tion; moreover did the contemporaries who used this appellation form in any 
sense a group during the T’ung-chih period? or did everybody willingly adopt 
the term?? In any case, the changes—problems of economic reform, possibili- 
ties of industrialization, military reorganization—are they within or without, 
part of or above, the problem of societal change? The author answers ‘within’ : 
“Restoration statesmen had no desire to create a new society’, even the 
Seinsverbundenheit® of the T’ung-chih citizen would not permit such a change. 
What was the old society; what was the new society to be? 

The argument of the eighth chapter “The Rehabilitation of the Economy’ 
augments considerably the points of the first few chapters and attempts to 


2 Inarecent publication, Ch’ing-tai shih, by Méng Shén & # (Taipei, 1960), the author 
argues that the appellation chung-hsing connotes the absorption of Manchu culture by Chinese 
culture. Cf. p. 403; my thanks are due to Mr Jao Tsung-i for indicating this book to me. 

3 ‘Existential determination’, from Mannheim’s vocabulary in his work on the sociology of 


knowledge. See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Free Press, 1949, pp. 
253-258. 
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ds of demonstrate that a Confucian society is necessarily an agrarian society 
1 false (cf. p. 3). In a society where business was impugned for ethical reasons it 
ymp- would be difficult to alter these underlying reasons to other reasons that would 
and a support a business-centred society, the creator of technological progresss 
atives according to the present economists (Abramovitz). The chapter concludes 
iping } with nine circumstances impeding economic growth in China: 
latter 1. (a negative factor): natural resources in China could not be imputed as a cause since 
bit of they were plentiful; 
y P 
f the 2. wealth in China did exist, since Chinese production was not exhausted by the demands 
goal of the population; 
b ; 3. surplus wealth dedicated to a change in social status, i.e. from businessman to literati, 
oth the socially accepted ; 
ntral, 4. wealth was thus never channelled into entrepreneurial activities; hence, no seeds of 
on a industry were envisaged ; 
local 5. the traditional society of the Confucian state included a hierarchy of loyalties that held 
7 no place for factories; 
ed in 6. Chinese labor force was steeped in ideas of self-sufficiency and low consumption; just 
‘new the contrary of an industrial-minded labor force; 
. 7. such ideas as self-sufficiency and low consumption, widespread as they were, left little 
- room for the success of potential markets; 
ing 8. the foregoing three circumstances provided limitations upon the use of technical 
essor knowledge which nonetheless was available in China; 
| and 9. Chinese legal system did not codify property relations or impersonal contracts, such 
tions as was afforded in late Medieval Western cities. 
term Besides these circumstances of economic stagnation (and the admitted 
ation difficulty in assessing them), the author gives many other facets of the 
53 1- economic situation in the earlier part of the chapter which, in my opinion, 
‘ora- are equally important to emphasize: 
: 1. the self-sufficient economy of China, as admitted by Alcock (cited p. 178). 
dopt 


bili- The Chinese asserted their economic independence of foreign countries, 
out, an argument somewhat akin to the modern American argument against 
omy accusations of economic imperialism, v7z., that American domestic 

the consumption of American products far outweighs the importance of 
foreign markets for the American economy; 


nge. 

. 2. because of this self-sufficiency, reluctance of the Chinese to install 
my’ quick communications to the interior, for in their opinion such would 
s to expand business, and especially facilitate foreign penetration, rather 

than curtail business within due ethical boundaries (p. 175); 
nan 3. water control essential to farming was arrested because of the Nien-fei 
nese which lasted during a good portion of the decade (pp. 161-3); 
_ 4. agriculture, the unanimously agreed basis of the Chinese economy, was 
a speedily reinstituted in devastated areas; even acreage yield was increased 


(p. 160). Hence, the traditional ideals could be maintained: e.g., food 


fe 
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production, literati class, nonacquisitive character, and limited govern- 
ment taxation, in spite of the direct relation between agricultural hard- 
ships and the rebellions (cf. p. 122, description of the effects of rebellions); 


5. foreign trade and revenue therefrom was of minimal importance to 
Chinese economic recovery, because it was principally used to offset the 
incurred military expenditures of the period (pp. 180-2); 


6. taxation was decentralized by the current system of collection and 


accounting, thus inviting misappropriations of funds. As Professor Wright 
says on this score: 


Again Restoration officials were content with patching up the old machinery; they never 


thought to overhaul the system. Only Féng Kuei-fén saw further, and proposed that there - 


be a public accounting of all public funds; that every office be required to post statements 
of receipts and expenditures, and that the people be encouraged to report any discrepancies 
they noted; that weights and measures be standardized; and that government-supported 
agencies, including the Imperial Clan Court, operate on fixed budgets. Since these were 
measures that would have increased the wealth and power of the central government without 
disturbing the traditional moral, social, and economic order, the failure to devote serious 
se to them must be reckoned as a major shortcoming of the Restoration (p. 186; italics 
mine). 

Foreign trade was unimportant to the rehabilitation of the domestic 
economy. A disrupted water supply and an antiquated system of taxation 
were important factors; yet Professor Wright concludes the chapter on the 
note that the Chinese ‘look to the past’ was not conducive to change. Chinese 
officials looked to a past for ethical principles by which a Chinese is Chinese 
(compare the quotation from Li Tsung-jén, p. 311), not too different, in 
form at least if not in manner, from the Christian’s belief in Jesus as the 
Christ. The Chinese desired to incorporate business within ethics to the 
extent that they recognized the non-ethical nature of business: ‘The price of 
lettuce is never according to the quality of the lettuce but according to the 
consumers’ demand for lettuce’. Even Alcock in his communications to the 
Home Office noted: ‘ . . . It is not at all events to be entirely overlooked 
that a policy dictated by the more tangible interests of commerce and in harmony 
with the law of nations . . . (is also the policy most likely to bring about the 
regeneration of China)’ (quoted p. 281; italics mine). The analysis (pp. 191 f) 
implies that Communist China today is still looking to the past in an effort to 
modernize without allowing the growth of business enterprise, thus preserving 
the old emphasis on ethics (!) and hating as much as ever the man of commerce 
and the intrusion (?) of foreign trade. Again, uppermost in Chinese officials’ 
minds was the lesson of India (p. 175) where economic penetration facilitated 
by internal communication systems brought undesirable results. Further- 
more, if the above italicized lines (quoted from p. 186) are true it does not 
seem to follow necessarily that the nine circumstances of economic stagnation 
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(pp. 190-195) could have been overcome if the Chinese had not been obsessed 
by their ‘look to the past’. 

Professor Wright’s argument in chapter nine “The Self-strengthening 
Movement’ continues the ‘cultural lag’ theme: the incompatibility between 
modern army efficiency and ‘Confucian’ agricultural society resulted in 
military ineptness. The effectiveness of regional armies, such as ‘T’séng 
Kuo-fan’s Hsiang army, was due to a few talented leaders, or in other words, 
a temporary situation, rather than an army organization with an adequately 
trained and technically efficient officer corps. The missing officer corps 
corresponded to a missing class in Chinese society (p. 201). As the North 
China Herald, July 28, 1866 reported: 


Sergeants and corporals frequently learned to handle their men properly, but seldom got 

promoted; men whose social status qualified them to be officers under the Chinese system 

were technically as incompetent as ever after three years of modern training. 
Officers were enlisted from the literati class, truly a magnificent concession 
to the traditional society, but was the time-honoured wén-wu dichotomy 
forgotten? The need for armies respectful of the people’s welfare, refraining 
from public abuse, was urgent; because both the rebels and imperial forces 
were ravagers of villages and farm lands. It appears that building morale 
and maintaining internal army cohesion required more than technical skill, 
required men of both wén and wu abilities; Professor Wright’s argument in 
essence implies that men of modern wu could not be recruited among men 
of old-fashioned wén. 

However, up-to-date institutions such as the Kiangnan Arsenal and the 
Foochow Shipyard were and are recognized as outstanding T’ung-chih 
achievements. But the army failed in spite of the arms industry, gifted generals, 
efficient armed forces and a training programme (p. 214). Foreign intervention 
cannot be credited as primary cause, or even secondary cause, because the 
Chinese frustrated all attempts of foreigners to maintain their national rights 
on Chinese soil, e.g., the Lay-Osborn Flotilla (p. 217). Foreign assistance 
was only welcomed in minor ways; the Chinese felt that they must rely upon 
themselves with occasional technical assistance. Other reasons, which appear 
to me important, are also adduced: first, the decentralized financing of the 
army‘ (pp. 207-8, 211) which imperilled the striking power of armies in other 
provinces, and secondly, the demobilization of military personnel which 
created a ‘post-war’ social problem. Awareness of the consequences of 


4 It would seem to me that decentralized financing does not imply, strictly speaking, de- 
centralized control. It is conceivable that ultimate control of finances might have been located 
in Peking although the financial resources were located in various areas of the provinces. How- 
ever, it does follow that decentralized financing is an aspect of decentralized control, especially 
when there are difficulties in transferring funds from one geographical area to another, or in 
effecting transport of commodities from one area to another. 
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demobilization halted somewhat the process, continued the expenses of an 
unneeded military organization and thus rendered impossible any attempt to 
subsidize a smaller, modern army. This clash between available finances and 
an outmoded, disruptive organization of manpower is fatal to the leaders of 
any political party in control of a country. 

Chapter Ten on foreign relations continues the Chinese side of the third 
chapter on the Co-operative Policy. Although ‘the Co-operative Policy was 
grounded in national interests’ (p. 37) Professor Wright argues that the 
British Foreign Office and diplomatic corps leaned over backwards to ensure 
Chinese officialdom of their opportunity to reinstate their country’s political 
foundation and to emerge upon the world scene. The opinion of Hu Shéng, 
however, to the effect that ‘foreign support of the Ch’ing was genuine because 
it amounted to self-interest’ is difficult to deny. Even the British judge in 
Shanghai who sided with the Chinese government said: 

Her Majesty, in obtaining by treaty from the Emperor of China the right to retain on 

Chinese soil an exclusive jurisdiction over her own subjects . . . (p. 33) 

The very existence of a British judge on Chinese soil as a concession to 
previous demands indicates a foreign interest, if only to protect foreign 
merchants, foreign missionaries and their families. An enlightened Alcock at 
the time of the Alcock Convention wrote: 

- no country or Western government has ever before made such liberal concessions 
to foreign trade. In how many countries, it may be asked, are all goods for personal and 
house consumption of foreigners, all ship and dock stores, admitted duty free? In how 
many Western countries are foreign ships allowed to share in the coasting trade without 
differential duties, or in the right of navigating all inland waters? Apart from the rights of 
extraterritoriality, which may be held to be something exceptional and only to be exacted 
in dealing with Eastern powers, it may yet be asked in how many European states is there 
perfect toleration in religion, and freedom to teach any creed or faith, however subversive 
of existing religions, institutions, and forms of worship. Or lastly to go back to material 
and commercial interests, in what country is there a Custom-house tariff so moderate in 
regard to foreign trade as that of China? (pp. 290-1) 

What brought about Alcock’s defeat, the rejection of the Convention? 
Professor Wright says: ‘Shortly before his death in June 1870, Clarendon, 
without altering his own views of the merits of the Convention, advised the 
government that ratification in the face of such [merchant] opposition would 
be impolitic. Alcock admitted defeat and urged the government to attribute 
non-ratification to certain supposed difficulties with France rather than to 
merchant opposition ; acknowledging the merchants’ power to force a reversal 
of policy not only would lead to ‘“‘a great deal of ill-feeling and distrust at 
Peking”, but would seriously weaken England’s future position in China’ 
(p. 292). In fact, the Treaty of Tientsin alone might account for the subse- 
quent attitude of foreign diplomats whose friendly Peking Club became so 
imbued with the ‘majesty’ of Chinese civilization. But the Chinese setting 
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up of the Tsung-li ya-men in 1861 was also a factor in imbuing the foreign 
diplomats with the greatness of Chinese civilization; even the North China 
Herald admitted their considerable success (p. 238). Professor Wright argues 
that their success was illusory because the members had only acquired a 
limited knowledge of the West. Not even the T’ung-wén kuan, established 
in 1862 to train men in foreign languages, could overcome this deficiency. 
This school, which did not include science courses until 1867, elicited debate 
among the conservatives such as Tséng Kuo-fan and Féng Kuei-fén who 
supported the school in opposition to the die-hard conservatives led by Wo- 
jén. Far-sighted men of the calibre of Jung Hung (cf. Eminent Chinese, 
pp. 402-404) were too few and too uninfluential to affect the spirit of the 
times, the conservatism of the T’ung-chih period. 

Another question treated by Professor Wright as an example of Sino- 
centrism and unflinching loyalty to all things Chinese is the northwest 
frontier minority groups. In contrast to the Russians who offered the minority 
groups status gua minority group (the modern view) the Chinese offered 
status according to the degree of Sinicization (the traditional view). Despite 
immediate baiting for political purposes the long-range view of the Chinese 
stimulates a durable allegiance, an assimilation not only in status but also in 
feeling. The argument holds for immediate solution to urgent problems, a 
technique of modern diplomacy, but not in terms of loyalty as is indicated 
by the example of the Solun, whom the Chinese did succeed in luring back 
to Chinese territory. 

The failure of the Tsung-li ya-mén and the T’ung-wén kuan is certainly 
obscured by the two events of the summer of 1870: the rejection of the 
Alcock Convention and the Tientsin Massacre. The latter incident brought 
about a Chinese mission of apology to France headed by Ch’ung-hou 2%, 
who arrived at Versailles at the time of the Commune. The Chinese reaction 
of one of the members of the mission impressed Flaubert, who already had 
been interested in China and shared this mutual interest with his great friend 
Louis Bouilhet, so much so that the Journal des Goncourt reads for November 
9, 1871: 

Flaubert me parle encore de cette ambassade chinoise tombée au milieu de notre siége et 

de notre Commune, dans notre cataclysme, et a laquelle on disait, en s’excusant: ‘Ca doit 

bien vous étonner ce qui se passe ici dans le moment?’ ‘Mais non, mais non . . . vous 

étes jeunes, vous les Occidentaux . . . vous n’avez presque pas l’histoire. Mais c’est 

toujours comme ¢a . . . et le siége et la Commune; c’est I’histoire normale de l’humanité.’ 
This sense of a ‘normal history of humanity’ was shared by the perspicacious 
Sir John Rutherford Alcock: 

If China were willing to make the hitherto untried experiment of a sudden and total 


reversal of all these conditions, and at one and the same time (i) lay down railroads and 
telegraphs; (ii) work all her mineral resources by foreign agencies and machinery; (iii) adopt 
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free trade in its fullest development; (iv) burn all the books of Confucius; (v) adopt new 
creeds; and (vi) embrace the foreigner as a brother; or any other utopian and wild scheme 
of universal assimilation—does any one suppose peace and prosperity would be the imme- 
diate result, or that by such impatient processes a stable State could be built up on the 
crumbling ruins of the old—the oldest polity and nation now standing erect in modern 
times? Can any one believe this who has ever read a page of the history of the race and its 
civilization? (Quoted p. 252; numbers added by me). 
The probity and intelligence of Sir Rutherford Alcock is apparent throughout 
Professor Wright’s narrative; note that by using the index of the book one 
has enough references to Alcock’s China career to write a substantial mono- 
graph on the subject. The above quotation, nonetheless, reflects ‘the require- 
ments of expanding Western commerce’ in China, what Professor Wright in 
another place (p. 291) calls ‘the myth of an ever-expanding China trade’. 
Is it not strange that the Chinese during the period of negotiations for the 
Alcock Convention did not insist upon prohibition of opium, or restriction 
of missionaries from inland residence, or abolition of extraterritoriality? 
What motivated Chinese reluctance in these respects? Answers to this 
question may lie in further investigation of political factionalism among the 
Chinese and the Manchus, bearing in mind that Manchu rule would naturally 
emphasize the virtue of Confucian loyalty to retain the support of Chinese 
officials. If Professor Eberhard can write “I'seng (Kuo-fan)’s army, too, might 
be described as a “national” army, because Tseng was not fighting for the 
interests of the Manchus’ (A History of China, 1960, p. 291) there is room 
for further investigation of the class structure of the T’ung-chih period and 
concomitant social problems that determined factions of interest. Isolationism, 
as apparent in Wén-hsiang’s statement to Hart (quoted pp. 180-181), is not 
necessarily identical with conservatism, but might reflect a confidence in 
one’s own potentiality to progress without exterior aid. As admitted by 
missionaries and foreign officials (cf. p. 296, note f) privileges obtained at 
the expense of China’s sovereignty in 1860 nurtured ill will; the following 
attitude on the part of Christianity’s representatives in China could hardly 
expect to counteract such ill will: 


According to Catholic sources, the basic fault in the Tsungli-yamen’s reasoning was that 
it proposed that the Church stand in the same relation to the Chinese state as it stood in 
relation to European states, that is, that the state should have the right to inspect orphan- 
ages, control passports, and so on while the Church refrained from interference in civil 
administration. To the missionary this was absurd, since the Chinese state was not 


civilized (p. 298). 
The truth of Christianity is not the dispute; the sovereignty of the Chinese 
state (or the truth of the Chinese way of life) is the dispute. 

Professor Mary Wright’s book will remain for a long time essential 
reading for anyone concerned with the history of China in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Written in excellent prose the book provides enjoyable 
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reading, and will most likely be reprinted. In case of a reprint I should like 

to offer the following suggestions: 

p. 45 note c. Wei-hsin is not found in the Harvard Sinological Index Series, 
no. 40, Combined Indices to Shih Chi. 

p. 51 note h; pp. 301-2. For Chang T’ai-yen it might be better to follow 
standard usage and write his ming Ping-lin (1868-1936). 

p. 59 In Chu Hsi’s theory /i # is independent of men’s use, is always 
present. Cf. Féng Yu-lan, Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih, pp. 920-921, 
where it is said Tao is actualized by men following Mi. 


p. 116 line 4. Moslems for Moslms. 

p. 246 last line. 1867-68 for 1867-78. 

pp. 292, 298. There is a discrepancy between statements about the relation 
between the rejection of the Alcock Convention and the receipt of news 
in Europe about the Tientsin Massacre. 

p. 405 9th line from bottom. For the reversed character hsien 4 substitute 
lun 

p. 406 line 27. Reversed character ting 5€. 

G. E. SARGENT 
University of Hong Kong 


Chinese Thought and Institutions. Edited by JoHN K. FatrBANK. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press; 
and Canada: The University of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 438. 
64s. net) 


Confucianism in Action. Edited by Davin S. Nivison and ARTHUR F. WRIGHT. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 390. One line 
drawing on the frontispiece. US$8-50) 


Ir 1s impossible for one person to review in the normally accepted way these 
two imposing works. It would need a team of reviewers to do justice to the 
learned papers by various specialists in Chinese studies contained in these 
two volumes. For the benefit of those who have not studied them let me first 
of all give a full list of their contents: 


CHINESE THOUGHT AND INSTITUTIONS 


Introduction: Problems of Method and of Content John K. Fairbank 
The Intellectual History of China: Preliminary Reflections Benjamin Schwartz 
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PART I. THE ROLE OF IDEAS IN THE EXERCISE OF STATE POWER 


‘The Political Function of Astronomy and Astronomers in Han China Wolfram Eberhard 
The Formation of Sui Ideology, 581-604 Arthur F. Wright 


An Early Sung Reformer: Fan Chung-yen James T. C. Liu 
The Tung-Lin Movement of the Late Ming Period Charles O. Hucker 
Chinese Despotism and the Confucian Ideal: A Seventeenth-Century 

View W. T. de Bary 


Synarchy under the Treaties John K. Fairbank 


PART II, THOUGHT AND OFFICIALDOM IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Chinese Class Structure and Its Ideology T’ung-tsu Ch’u 


Region, Family, and Individual in the Chinese Examination System E. A. Kracke, Jr. 
The Functional Relationship between Confucian Thought and Chinese 


Religion C. K. Yang 
The Concept of Pao as a Besis for Social Relations in China Lien-sheng Yang 
The Scholar’s Frustration: Notes on a Type of Fu Hellmut Wilhelm 
The Amateur Ideal in Ming and Early Ch’ing Society: Evidence from 

Painting 


Joseph R. Levenson 
CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION 


Introduction David S. Nivison 

Some Common Tendencies in Neo-Confucianism W. M. Theodore de Bary 
Some Polarities in Confucian Thought 

An Analysis of Chinese Clan Rules: Confucian Theories in Action 
The Fan Clan’s Charitable Estate, 1050-.1760 


Benjamin Schwartz 
Hui-chen Wang Liu 
Denis Twitchett 


Some Characteristics of Chinese Bureaucratic Behavior C. K. Yang 
Some Classifications of Bureaucrats in Chinese Historiography James T. C. Liu 
Confucianism and the Chinese Censorial System Charles O. Hucker 
Ho-shen and His Accusers: Ideology and Political Behavior in the 

Eighteenth Century David S. Nivison 
The Suggestiveness of Vestiges: Confucianism and Monarchy at 

the Last Joseph R. Levenson 
The Confucian Teacher in Tokugawa Japan John Whitney Hall 
Motoda Eifu: Confucian Lecturer to the Meiji Emperor Donald H. Shively 


Now let me explain how it was possible to obtain contributions by so 
many different scholars centred round these two main themes. In contrast to 
England the study of China has, since 1941, been undertaken in America 
with vision, enthusiasm and strong financial support. Again, in contrast to a 
complacent Britain, in the States there is a sufficiently large and informed 
reading public to make co-operative studies on this scale not only possible but 
worthwhile. One of the organizations in America which supports such ventures 
is The Far Eastern Association founded in 1951 through its Committee on 
Chinese Thought. In 1952, thanks to the assistance of the University of 
Chicago Program of Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations, the 
Committee on Chinese Thought held a Conference, the papers given there 
being published in Studies in Chinese Thought, edited by Arthur F. Wright 
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(Chicago University Press, 1953). The success of the first Conference 
encouraged its sponsors to convene another, this time to study the interrelation 
of ideas, especially Confucian ideas, and the political institutions and actions 
of China. The results of this Conference were published in 1957 under the 
title Chinese Thought and Institutions. A further volume was published in 
1959 from papers presented at the 1957 and 1958 Conferences sponsored by 
the Committee on Chinese Thought, namely, Confucianism in Action. A 
fourth volume, also from papers presented to the 1957 and 1958 Conferences, 
entitled The Confucian Persuasion, and edited by Arthur F. Wright, was 
published in 1960 (Stanford University Press). The two books reviewed here 
should be seen as ‘part of a continuing effort to examine Chinese traditions of 
thought against the history of characteristic Chinese institutions and patterns 
of behaviour in the hope of acquiring a better grasp of China’s enduring but 
everchanging civilization’. 

Such then is the background to these two books. To what extent do they 
succeed in their purpose? Anyone who has attended a learned conference will 
know from experience how difficult it is to relate the various papers to any 
central theme. As Professor Fairbank wrote in his Introduction to Chinese 
Thought and Institutions: ‘Each author chose and developed his own topic. 
The resulting papers do not fit into an over-all scheme; at best the volume is 
semi-planned and semi-cohesive’. This is certainly true; the connecting 
threads between these papers are very thin, and all one can claim is that they 
all illustrate the central role of the Confucian state in China’s long history. 
Each of these papers contains information and ideas of considerable interest, 
but these papers are essentially by specialists lecturing to specialists. They are 
emphatically not for the general reader even if he has a grounding in Chinese 
civilization as a whole, and they certainly cannot be read straight through as 
in a normal book. To digest these papers one needs a considerable knowledge 
of Chinese thought and history, and some specialized knowledge of at least 
one period or subject. Thus in my own experience, although I got useful 
ideas from several of the papers, only one was central to my own particular 
field of study, namely Ch’ing external relations. This was Professor Fair- 
bank’s paper entitled ‘Synarchy under the Treaties’ which I personally found 
most stimulating. But suddenly to adjust one’s mind from “The Formation of 
Sui Ideology’ to ‘Chinese Class Structure and Its Ideology’ and then to 
‘The Functional Relationship between Confucian Thought and Chinese 
Religion’ is almost an impossibility; one gets mental indigestion. The effect 
is to turn this volume into a reference book to be used only when specific 
information is required, or for the translated extracts from Chinese texts 
scattered among these articles which are sometimes useful to scholars. 
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The other book, Confucianism in Action does seem to hang together a 
little more successfully perhaps because most of the papers printed there are 
closely related to historical events and institutions. Also there seems to be 
some slight pattern in the subjects of these papers. Thus two are concerned 
with the clan system, two with bureaucrats, two with the censors and how 
they worked (‘Ho-shen and His Accusers’ is to some extent about the censors 
in action) and there are two papers about Confucian teachings in modern 
Japan. This is helpful because one can get a clearer idea of a subject by reading 
and comparing two consecutive papers on it. However, these papers are learned 
and specialized and again this book is not a general survey of the subject but 
a reference book for specialists. 

Also these papers are in the nature of provisional assessments of certain 
problems. They are chunks of research thrown off in the middle of a scholar’s 
wider and larger field of study, and they cannot conveniently be separated 
from it. ‘Thus to my mind the ideas in Professor Fairbank’s paper ‘Synarchy 
under the Treaties’ were even more effective when developed in their proper 
setting and given full treatment in his book Trade and Diplomacy on the China 
Coast. Again Professor Levenson’s paper on “he Amateur Ideal in Ming 
and Early Ch’ing Society’ contains a number of ideas which are easier to 
grasp when set against a fuller background as they are in his book Confucian 
China and its Modern Fate. Papers given at a Conference do not always read 
well ten or twenty years afterwards, though I can imagine that the scholars 
who took part in these two Conferences and who had the opportunity of 
discussing these questions with each other derived considerable stimulus 
from such meetings. But their papers, embalmed in print, fall a little cold on 
the reader who cannot discuss them himself with their authors. If one wants 
to read a single book which illuminates the interaction between Chinese 
thought and institutions and explains the concept of the Confucian state one 
should read The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism by Mary C. Wright.* 
This study of the last full-scale attempt to renovate the Confucian state is 
often more illuminating about the nature of that state than are these miscel- 
laneous papers by a group of scholars. 

What then is the verdict? Are these books useful contributions to our 
knowledge of Chinese civilization? The answer is definitely yes. They are of 
value, but as interim reports on work in progress on special subjects. For 
this reason I feel that it was a mistake to publish them, however handsomely, 
at $8-50 each. This price is a high one, and to my mind it would have been a 


real advantage to have printed these papers in ‘near print’ and by doing so to 
have cut the price. 


* The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-chih Restoration, 1862-1874 (Stanford 
University Press, 1957). [Reviewed here on pp. 175-185, Editor]. 
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However, in all fairness I must add that both books are as finely produced 
in the high standards set by University Presses. They contain useful notes on 
each contributor, and Chinese characters in the index. The Conferences, of 
which these two books are the results, were pioneering adventures in an 
important and little explored field, and deserve to be applauded as such. 


J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 
University of Hong Kong 


Ch’ing Administrative Terms. A ‘Translation of the Terminology of the Six 
Boards with Explanatory Notes # Harvard East Asian 
Studies, No. 7. By E-ru ZEN Sun {£1#8. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xxvii + 421. US$7-50) 


Tuis dictionary of administrative terms was compiled by clerks working in 
the central bureaucracy at Peking during the Ch’ing dynasty. The men who 
were familiar with these terms were employed in copying, collating, filing 
and in generally coping with the mass of documents written by the scholar- 
officials. The first version of this work was published anonymously in 1742, 
and subsequently was widely circulated. Towards the end of the Ch’ing 
dynasty interpretations of the meanings of these terms were added, which 
made the book much more useful. This new work was known as the Liu-pu 
ch’eng-yti_ chu-chieh KB RE HH (Terminology of the Six Boards with 
Explanatory Notes) and is the subject of this translation now presented by 
Dr E-tu Zen Sun. 

The selection of terms in this book is representative rather than complete. 
The terms themselves are arranged in topical sequence under main subject- 
headings with running page titles. A chapter is allotted to each of the Six 
Boards, viz: Civil Appointments, Revenue, Rites, War, Punishments and 
Works. There is a full index of terms mentioned in romanized Chinese. 
The book is therefore easy to use as a work of reference. 

The most numerous phrases in the book are concerned with administra- 
tive and technical matters, such as official titles, terms for taxes, punishments 
and so on, as well as for every kind of official act from retiring to mourn for 
one’s parents to conducting examinations. A second group of phrases concern 
non-technical terms that were frequently used in official documents, together 
with common literary expressions, and formed the clichés of the typical- 
scholar official. These are of interest for the light they throw on the attitude 
of the bureaucracy towards its own institutions. 
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The student of Ch’ing administration will find this book a continual 
help whether his main interest lies in the system of taxation, the grain tribute 
system, salt administration, the legal system or other facets of the bureaucratic 
machine. They all find a place in this work. One long section deals entirely 
with terms used for penalties and punishments, and makes rather morbid 
reading. My own favourite section concerns ‘the evaluation of officials’ and 
contains such phrases as ‘office termites and old hands’, ‘inept in governance’, 
‘goading law-abiding people to revolt’, ‘angling for advancement and gain’, 
‘resembling a wooden figure’, ‘fuzzy-headed’, ‘whole-hearted work’, ‘ability 
to deal with tortuous and knotty problems’. The sub-section devoted to 
phrases reporting good deeds (nos. 215-252) is noticeably shorter than the 
corresponding sub-section reporting illegal or corrupt deeds (nos. 253-385). 

Meanwhile here are three specimens, chosen at random, which will help 
to show the method and scope of this work. 


139. Hut-pr 34 Avoidance 


When (members of the same family such as) father and son, uncle and nephew, older 
brother and younger brother, and other relations become officials in the same province, the 
one(s) of lower rank is required to practise avoidance by serving in another province. [This is 
a simplified statement in explanation of a vastly elaborate system that prescribes the rule of 
avoidance for members of the same extended family. Not only the official rank of the individual 
members but their mutual kinship relations are also taken as the basis to decide who ought to 
avoid whom. Kuang-hsii hui-tien, 10:3 a-b. Similar rules in some instances prevail among persons 
who come from neighboring districts or provinces, and those who bear tutor-disciple relation- 
ships toward each other. Avoidance is observed not only in appointments to office, but also in 
the public examinations. See KHHT, 10:3 a-b, 33:3; and Kuang-hsti hui-tien shih-li, ch. 35, 47.}* 
740. SuHeE-Ts’ANG iit #. [Village] public granaries 

Government-established granaries for storage of grain in a village or town are called 
‘public granaries’. [A nineteenth-century authority describes she-ts’ang itt (literally, ‘com- 
munity granaries’) as the granaries established in villages, while those in towns were termed 
i-ts'ang #%% (literally, ‘charity granaries’). They were government-supervised institutions 
theoretically under the management and control of the local people. Grain stored in them was 


loaned to the people in bad times, usually to be repaid with interest. For a fuller account see 
SCYC, 4:29b-34.] 


904. To-FANG CHAO-FU % 77 #7 #f. To recall and pacify (the people) through many ways 


‘Through many ways’ means to devise the way. Local authorities devising ways to call 
back the displaced persons who had fled, so that they will return to their native place and be 
cared for. [See also 880, 886.] 

(Cf. 905, 907, 911, 912, 913, 920. The calling together of famine refugees as a means of 
maintaining some stability in the economy was an important function of the local officials 
during times of disaster. 

In late Ch’ing there were twelve officially stipulated measures in relief administration 
that included, among other things, the extermination of locust larvae, remission of taxes, 
promotion of the sale of rice, and public works programs. One of the measures was the ‘calling 
together of displaced persons’ (chi liu-wang Sé3ittc), which aimed at preventing the local 


people from leaving their homes as well as inducing those who had already fled to return. 
See KHHT, 19:5-6.] 


* Material inside square brackets has been added by the translator in order to clarify the text. 
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It is to be hoped that as a result of this dictionary scholars writing in 
English on Ch’ing administration will now attempt to standardize their 
translations of Chinese terms. This book, together with Ch’ing Administration: 
Three Studies* by J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng should go a long way 
towards resolving some of the difficulties which face Western students of 
Ch’ing history. 

J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 

University of Hong Kong 


Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Karu A. 
WittTFoGEL. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xx + 556. 
US$7-50) 


Tuis book is the most systematic exposition yet attempted of a very old 
sociological idea, the concept of the ‘Asiatic mode of production’ which Marx 
inherited from Adam Smith, James and John Stuart Mill, and Richard Jones. 
Its historical background is explained in Ch. 9, which gives a very illuminating 
account of the rise and fall of the Asiatic concept within the Marxist school. 
Like many other theological and political disputes over minor points of doctrine 
which seem almost meaningless to outsiders, this controversy has always 
touched issues of basic importance. Marx held that, while Europe has passed 
through successive phases of slave society, feudalism, and capitalism, Asia 
has a unique and stagnant form of social organization, in which there is little 
private property and class differentiation, and in which surplus value is the 
revenue of the despotic state, which owes its power to the dependence of 
agriculture on a centrally organized system of irrigation. Although Marx had 
only a marginal interest in Asia, the Asiatic concept was a serious theoretical 
embarrassment to him. The existence of a social form in which the State is 
itself the recipient of surplus value disproves the thesis that the State is 
merely the tool of a ruling class based on private property; it implies that the 
State, instead of withering away, may survive the abolition of private property, 
and that a socialist bureaucracy might develop into a new exploiting class. 
Wittfogel shows that Marx and Engels were sometimes evasive about the 
Asiatic concept, especially during the period when the anarchist Bakunin was 
exposing the tyrannical possibilities of state socialism. The issue ceased to 
be merely theoretical when Marxism migrated Eastwards to Russia (described 
by Marx and at first by Lenin as ‘semi-Asiatic’ and not feudal) and then to 
China. Lenin was converted to the feudal interpretation of post-Mongol 


*Harvard University Press, 1960 
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Russian society about the time of the October Revolution; since 1928 the 
Chinese Communists have treated traditional Chinese society as feudal; the 
Asiatic concept quietly disappeared from Communist theory after a discussion 
on the question at Leningrad in 1931; its last defenders among Communists 
‘in partibus infidelium’ went over to the new official line in the 1940’s.! Against 
this background, one begins to understand why Chinese Communists find 
it necessary to fit their country’s history into successive phases of slavery, 
feudalism and capitalism, in spite of the fact that the example of Marx 
himself authorizes them to reject these utterly inappropriate Western 
categories. 

Wittfogel was one of the defenders of the Asiatic concept whom its 
opponents criticized at Leningrad in 1931.” In the present book he tries, by 
exposing to the daylight this ancient skeleton in the Marxist cupboard, to 
show how it came about that men who believed they were destroying the 
social basis of the State in fact erected the first totalitarian state. The book 
is essentially an inquiry, by an ex-member of the Marxist school who retains 
its fondness for rigid schematism, into the relation between private property 
and the State. The Asiatic concept serves primarily as a refutation of the 
Communist claim that the State is the instrument of a propertied class, and 
as a proof that independent centres of power based on concentrations of 
property are necessary for the defence of liberty. In calling attention to the 
political aspect of Wittfogel’s book, I do not wish to question its great scien- 
tific value; but it is a book which demands especially close attention to the 
difference between the political motives of an argument and its logical 
grounds. 

Like Marx, Wittfogel holds that the basis of Oriental despotism is the 
necessity of large-scale irrigation in the arid, semi-arid and humid areas 
which cover, by his reckoning, nearly two-thirds of the land surface of the 
globe. Irrigation canals and dikes begin on a local scale with the digging and 
damming of peasants, but their extension over large areas requires the 
forced labour of many villages under a central leadership. This leadership, 
once established, uses the forced labour under its command to build large 
non-hydraulic works. In this account of the genesis of despotism, it is notice- 
able that the despot’s hydraulic works differ only in scale, not in kind, from 
those of the peasants, and also that Wittfogel is much less informative about 
the despot’s irrigation canals and embankments than about reservoirs for 
drinking water, navigation canals, fortifications, roads, palaces and temples. 


1 Palme Dutt and others to whom Wittfogel, in a way which will shock scholars in countries 
which escaped the McCarthy pestilence, innocently adds the name of Owen Lattimore 
(p. 410), described as ‘non-Marxist’ a few pages before (p. 406). 

2 P. 402 note q. 
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Further, the connexion between irrigation and political organization is much 
less obvious in China, for example, than in Egypt and Mesopotamia. But 
the last objection is not crucial, since Wittfogel agrees with Marx in including 
among his Oriental despotisms such societies as post-Mongol Russia, which 
had no large-scale irrigation whatever. He insists only that bureaucratization 
begins with the administration of water-works, and that the non-hydraulic 
regions to which it spreads (Roman Empire, Byzantium, Russia) are always 
geographically close to the hydraulic world. At the same time he seems 
unwilling to accept the consequences of his admission that the connexion 
between irrigation and despotism is at best one of historical origin. He prefers 
to speak of ‘hydraulic’ rather than ‘Oriental’ social institutions, since these 
institutions appear in America and Africa as well as in Asia. “The new 
nomenclature, which stresses institutions rather than geography, facilitates 
comparison with ‘‘industrial society” and “feudal society” ’.? But if there 
are hydraulic societies without irrigation, are there also industrial societies 
without industry and feudal without fiefs? 

In a chapter on Social Types Wittfogel offers only one defining charac- 
teristic for hydraulic society. ‘Agromanagerial despotism is essential to 
hydraulic society, and as far as we know it is specific to it.’* (The ‘as far as we 
know’ is puzzling. How would Wittfogel show that a society with agromana- 
gerial despotism was not hydraulic, the absence of heavy water-works being 
irrelevant?) The only centre of power is the agromanagerial bureaucracy, 
whose revenues are the main channels for the accumulation of wealth. 
Wittfogel grants that 19th century sociologists underrated the amount of 
private property and class differentiation in Asiatic society, but denies that 
the error is basic. He distinguishes three forms of hydraulic society: 

(1) Simple (Pharaonic Egypt, Inca Peru). Most traders and craftsmen 
are the ruler’s employees, most land is managed, assigned or regulated by 
the ruler. (Land controlled and redistributed by the village community is 
classed under ‘Government-regulated land’.> Since the centralization of 
economic power in the Government is the point which Wittfogel seeks to 
establish, this begs an important question.) 

(2) Semi-complex (India, Byzantium, Russia, Mexico). Private property 
is dominant in trade and industry but not in land. 

(3) Complex (China, at most periods). Most land as well as trade and 
industry is privately owned. But there is still only ‘weak’ property, subject 
to arbitrary expropriation from above, not the ‘strong’ property of Western 
feudal landowners, protected by entail and primogeniture. 


2. 
4P. 414. 
272. 
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Against this background, the concept of property has meaning only in 
relation to political institutions, and it is absurd to treat the bureaucracy as 
agents of a propertied class. In the simple and semi-complex types the ruler 
permits some unregulated though weak property in land, but grants such 
lands most willingly to his own officials; at the same time restrictions on 
the sale of other lands prevent the rise of large landed properties outside 
the bureaucratic apparatus. Even in the complex society of China, the ruling 
class consists of bureaucrats who buy land, not of landlords with a privileged 
access to office, since the draining of surplus wealth by taxation and corrup- 
tion ensures that few outside the bureaucracy are rich enough to buy large 
holdings, and the rule of equal inheritance causes the rapid fragmentation 
of all large properties. 

The bureaucracy allows some autonomy to villages, guilds, kin-groups 
and religious communities, but only because a law of diminishing returns 
makes it unprofitable to exercise control beyond a certain point. The apparatus 
strictly supervises these ‘beggars’ democracies’ and can crush them at will; 
there are no secondary centres of power, like the nobles, Church and chartered 
towns of the Middle Ages, with which it must compromise. Being invulner- 
able from within, hydraulic societies are the strongest, most widespread and 
most durable of all agrarian social systems. Even when a hydraulic Empire 
collapses, there is no release of internal forces which can transform it; des- 
potism simply dissolves into smaller despotisms. No area has ever been 
redeemed from despotic rule except by external forces—the barbarian con- 
quest of the Western Roman Empire, the expulsion of the Arabs from Spain, 
Western capitalist penetration of Asia.* (The last has been effective only in 
part, since the tendency of all capital to become bureaucratic capital hinders 
the rise of an independent bourgeoisie able to consolidate democratic in- 
stitutions.) Here Wittfogel develops another implication of the Asiatic concept 
which has embarrassed Communists, since it weakens the case against 
imperialism’—Marx’s inference that British capitalism played a progressive 
réle in India by revolutionizing an inherently stagnant society. Some readers, 
noticing the extent to which Wittfogel’s analysis fits the Communist states, 
may give the argument a much more sinister practical application; but, to 
Wittfogel’s credit, he says nothing to encourage this interpretation. 

In the course of building his case, Wittfogel constantly reminds us 
that the subject’s property rights may be less effective in practice than 
in theory, but never that the same is true of the ruler’s restrictions on 
property. He proves easily that despots interfere in all branches of the 
economy, but does not touch the crucial problem of how far the ruler’s 


§ Pp. 227, 423. 
7P. 402 note r. 
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decrees actually prevailed over local custom and economic vested interest. 
To take examples from China,’ his approach seems to imply that when the 
Han Emperors dropped their ban on merchants’ purchase of land, and when 
the T’ang Emperors ceased to regulate land tenure, nothing was involved 
but changing administrative policy; there was no surrender to economic 
forces outside the Emperor’s control. Yet the effectiveness of a ban on the 
sale of land clearly depends on the degree to which officials are efficient and 
incorruptible, and on the rigour of the formula which they apply ; the absence 
of constitutional checks, the despot’s power to cut off heads, has very little 
to do with it. Wittfogel’s assumption that the despot can realize his theore- 
tically absolute powers in whatever field he is pleased to exercise them is a 
reminder that in the last resort the hydraulic society is an ideal type, in which 
certain interrelated tendencies important in Asia and elsewhere are assumed 
to reach their maximum development. This schematized composite picture, 
in which we sometimes seem to be looking at a Turkish Sultan with a Chinese 
civil service reigning in one of the alluvial valleys of antiquity, is nevertheless 
an immensely stimulating and illuminating concept, clearly presented, 
exhaustively analysed and imposingly documented. Every specialist will feel 
that the concept does not fit the particular society which concerns him, and 
if he is by temperament impatient of broad generalizations, will give Wittfogel 
no credit for the manner in which exploration of the inadequacies of the 
scheme clarifies both the questions and the answers. But we can be sure that 
the book will continue to command attention, as a target for specialists whose 
point of view defines itself in the process of criticism, until someone can 
replace its central generalization by another equally fruitful. 

For Wittfogel, a society either has one centre of power or has more than 
one. Subordination to one centre is not conceived as a matter of degree, with 
the hydraulic society as a limiting case. The practical consequence is that he 
finds it necessary to fit all agrarian societies outside Greece and Rome into 
two categories, the single-centred and stagnant hydraulic society and multi- 
centred and progressive feudalism. Any agrarian system with a centralized 
bureaucracy of course counts as hydraulic. On the other hand a system with 
semi-autonomous local rulers is not necessarily classed as feudal. Wittfogel 
insists that, even when such rulers are hereditary and control armed forces, 
they are often merely locally established bureaucrats, whose territories are 
not fiefs but office lands. He recognizes their position as feudal only if the 
services for which they are installed are limited and conditional.? Muslim 
India was hydraulic, since the semi-autonomous rdjas, except in some peri- 
pheral cases, vowed an unconditional submission ; in feudalism ‘the contractual 


8 P. 290. 
® Pp. 414, 417. 
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relationship is essential’.1° Similarly the Chinese chu-hou #)& had no con- 
tractual relationship with the Chou Emperor; they owed absolute submission 
in theory and won from their own subjects absolute submission in practice.!! 
A system which seems to be feudal always turns out, except in Europe and 
Japan, to be a bureaucracy including hereditary local governors or a despotism 
disintegrating into smaller despotisms. But the whole of this argument invites 
the objection that rituals and oaths of conditional or unconditional submission 
are merely formal reflections of the underlying power-relationships, like the 
ceremonial prostrations which Wittfogel often mentions as characteristic of 
hydraulic society, although aware that they were also practised in feudal 
Japan.!? If a ruler cannot enforce more than limited services, does it matter 
whether the submission vowed to him is formally absolute or not? There is 
one sentence which gives the game away: “The position of certain rdjas 
included elements of a contractual relationship; but these were expressed 
factually more than formally’ (italics mine).° 

Wittfogel uses another criterion to establish the hydraulic nature of 
Chou China and pre-Columbian Mexico, which he originally classed as 
feudal. A major reason for changing his mind in the former case, and his only 
reason in the latter case, is the discovery of evidence that the Chinese and 
Mexican civilizations originated in areas of large-scale irrigation.’ This is 
one of the points at which Wittfogel’s use of the word ‘hydraulic’ apparently 
makes him forget that by his own definitions heavy water-works are neither 
essential nor specific to Oriental despotism.!® Clearly the historical origin of 
a civilization cannot be used as a criterion to distinguish between forms of 
social organization. Even if we accept Wittfogel’s rather complicated assump- 
tion that ‘above the level of an extractive subsistence economy, beyond the 
influence of strong centers of rainfall agriculture, and below the level of a 
property-based industrial society’!® large-scale irrigation must be organized 
by a despot, the claim that Chinese and Mexican institutions remained 
hydraulic after their inception would be a mere guess inspired by the observa- 
tion that hydraulic despotisms once established are nearly invulnerable, a 


320. 


1! P. 33 note b. The hydraulic nature of Chou society is discussed in more detail in Witt- 


fogel’s ‘Chinese Society, an Historical Survey’, Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. XV1, No. 3 (May 
1957), pp. 343-364. 


P, 200. 

14 P, 33, note b, and p. 19, note a. 

15 414. 

18 E. R. Leach criticizes this assumption in his ‘Hydraulic Society in Ceylon’, Past and 
Present, Vol. XV (April 1959), pp. 2-26. He holds that the society of Ceylon was feudal although 


based on large-scale irrigation, and shows in detail why heavy water-works do not necessarily 
imply a centralized bureaucracy. 
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guess to be confirmed or refuted by examining the institutions themselves. 
We must conclude that Wittfogel has no criteria for deciding whether Chou 
China and Aztec Mexico were feudal or hydraulic; his tests apply, not to 
social organization, but to the symbols of allegiance and to historical origins. 

Wittfogel’s stress on the uniformity and stagnancy of Oriental society 
shows up very clearly the uniqueness of Western societies, their variety, 
multicentredness and speed of development. However, one soon begins to 
rebel against the monotonous consistency with which Wittfogel contrasts the 
Orient with Europe, always to the advantage of the latter, and with Com- 
munist Russia and China, which are always shown to be even worse. His one 
standard of comparison is the presence or absence of organized resistance to 
State power, which need not be the only test even if one values social forms 
in terms of liberty alone. Wittfogel has moved so far from his former Marxism 
that he is no longer impressed by the danger that minorities strong enough 
to resist the State may themselves deny liberty to the majority. Measures 
which protect small property against large (restrictions on the sale of land, 
its equal division among heirs) are invariably treated as unmitigated social 
evils. The reader finds himself tempted to forget that until late in the Middle 
Ages there was more helotry, slavery and serfdom in Europe than in some at 
least of Wittfogel’s despotisms. Is there really a simple issue of Liberty vs. 
Servitude between Mediaeval Europe and a China with few slaves and serfs, 
semi-autonomous villages, kin-groups, guilds and cults, little religious 
persecution and considerable social mobility? (Wittfogel admits all these 
points, although in each case with reservations which deserve attention.) To 
suppose that European history shows a uniform tendency towards liberty is 
to deny a characteristic which Wittfogel’s comparisons bring out very clearly, 
its unique variety of social forms, rich in extremes of liberty and of subjection. 
Orthodoxies which work systematically for the total destruction of heresy, 
economies in which slavery is essential and not incidental, have almost as 
good a claim to be considered specially European as political democracy has. 
Wittfogel was a victim of Hitler’s concentration camps, and I deeply respect 
the motives of the resolution expressed in his preface to expose ‘the inhumanity 
of totalitarian rule in any form’ and to seek ‘a deeper understanding of the 
nature of total power’. Yet the fact remains that Hitler was a European; and, 
as Karl Popper showed in The Open Society and its Enemies, Hitler’s totali- 
tarianism, even his racialism and myth-mongering, are already anticipated in 
the greatest and most influential political document of democratic Athens, 
Plato’s Republic. 

A. C. GRAHAM 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 
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Studies on the Institutions of T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo (KP T’ai- 
ping ‘T’ien-kuo tien-chih t’ung-k’ao) (in Chinese). By JEN Yu-wen 
(Kan Yau Man) ff§% (Hong Kong: published privately by ff 
“HB in 3 volumes, 1958. Pp. Ixxviii + 2058, and 105 illustrations. 
Paper covers, HK $45; cloth boards, HK $60) 


Tuts work is a labour of love, in more than one sense. The topic, as the 
author tells us in the preface, was first proposed as the subject for his doctoral 
thesis in the United States, but the work was interrupted by his father’s 
illness and his own sudden return to China. However, his first love has 
become his life-long spouse and he has treated her with consistent devotion 
and zeal. He has spent time and energy throughout his whole life in collecting 
materials, and relics (which result in the significant and interesting illustra- 
tions in this work) and scraps of information, wherever and however he could 
find them, for all which he visited the native village of the ‘Heavenly King’ 
and other relevant spots. The result of forty years of persistent labour has 
produced this massive work of over 2,000 pages in rather small print. The 
work deals with the various aspects of the Taiping, ranging from the name 
of the dynasty through such topics as government, administration, land 
policy, currency, army, foreign relations, and education, to costume and 
family life under the Taipings; each topic is studied with meticulous care 
and attention, and the narrative is supported by contemporary records and 
photographic reproductions of existent relics. 

The author is peculiarly well-prepared for the task; he comes from a 
Chinese Christian family and was trained in Theology as well as in the Social 
Sciences. And this makes him specially interested in the religious aspect of 
the Taiping régime. The author is the first to emphasize this aspect of the 
régime and to make a comprehensive and thoroughgoing study thereof. But 
when he goes so far as to assert that the Heavenly King was rather like Crom- 
well and that the Taiping soldiers were like the Ironsides, in that they had 
the same fervent belief in God and religion, and in their own religious mission, 
legitimate doubts may rise in the mind of a less enthusiastic reader. The 
Heavenly King was, in fact, more a megalomaniac with bacchantic frenzy 
(especially toward the last days of his life) than the spiritual and puritanic 
soldier that Cromwell was, and the soldiers and the immediate followers of 
the Heavenly King (with the possible exception of one) were far from being 
devout believers. Hung himself as the self-appointed Pontifex Maximus 
prociaimed the articles of faith and issued the interpretations thereof ex 
cathedra; and his pronouncements and interpretations were not only often 
unorthodox but quite often startling, bizarre, and funny by turns. The author 
brings up the interesting and important point that if the early theologians 
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were justified in fusing the Christian dogma with Greek philosophy, then 
why should not Hung fuse Christian teaching with native Chinese ethical 
ideas? It is a good point against which the reviewer raises no objection. Nor 
is the reviewer oblivious of the fact that Chinese Buddhism is a metamorphosed 
Buddhism just as the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung and Ming dynasties is 
to a certain extent tinged with Buddhism. But Hung, being neither philo- 
sophic nor learned, was not equal to such a stupendous task and therefore 
did little more than elevate himself into the heavenly company and declare 
himself the younger son of God and the younger brother of Christ, with the 
later still funnier declaration of his son and heir as the grandson of God and 
the nephew of Christ. 

The author’s devotion and faithfulness to the study are further attested 
by the fact that he, in collaboration with the best local medical specialist, 
made a thoroughgoing study of Hung’s visions during his critical illness. 
Once more he is the first who has ever made such a scientific study. The 
study of the religious aspect of the movement and the psychiatric study of 
Hung himself constitute the original contribution of the author. 

The author makes another important contribution by pointing out that 
the Taiping movement was by no means Marxian (as it is the fashion nowa- 
days to dub it) and was not even a peasant revolt. This is conclusively proved 
by the perfectly documented section of this work on the Land Policy and 
Administration of the Taipings. In other words, the whole movement and 
régime were religious suo more and racial (against the Manchu rule) but 
hardly economic, still less Marxian. This is the most significant contribution 
made by this work. The author has settled a doubtful, controversial and temp- 
ting issue once for all. Every serious and open-minded student may well pay 
special attention to this section of the work. 

The work also sheds much light on the Taipings’ complicated relation- 
ship with Great Britain, the United States of America, and France. Incident- 
ally it tells us something about the relationship between the reigning monarchy 
and foreign countries, which involves such well-known names as ‘Chinese 
Gordon’, Sir Robert Hart, Ward, Bonham, and so on. 

The section on the heinous deeds of the Government forces and the 
exculpation of the Taipings serves to redress the balance of the biased view 
derived from the one-sided official records generally available. If the reviewer 
may be pardoned for stating a personal impression, the author, because of 
his devotion to and zeal for the cause, quite often is like a counsel holding a 
brief for his client. 

All in all, this is an exhaustive study with a massive and painstaking 
collection of material, not likely to be equalled still less surpassed in the near 
future. Love’s labour in this case is not at all lost, but has crowned the author 
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with the distinction of having written a significant work which no serious 
student in this field can afford to miss and every general reader will enjoy 
reading, for with a clear and lively style and an enormous mass of information 
it proves to be enjoyable as well as informative reading from cover to cover. 


TSUNG-HAN YANG 
Hong Kong 


The Origin of Likin (1853-1864) ji #i\ BE #2 9%. By Epw1n Georce BEAL, jr., 
with a Foreword by J. K. FatrBanx. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Chinese Economic and Political Studies, Harvard University, 1958. 
Pp. viii + 201, typescript reproduction. US$3-00) 


THis is one of a series of studies published by the Research Programme on 
Chinese Economic and Political Studies at Harvard University. The actual 
research was undertaken at Columbia University and its findings first 
appeared in 1948 as a doctoral dissertation. The present volume represents 
no major substantive changes from its original version. 

Dr Beal, Head of the Chinese Section, Orientalia Division, Library of 
Congress, shows his insight in having selected one of the most important, and 
not yet fully explored, fields of research in the modern economic history of 
China. Likin was an ad valorem tax levied on goods in transit or in shops, 
the usual collection points being the likin barriers set up for this levy. It was 
introduced in 1853 and remained in operation till the end of 1930. The 
present enquiry, however, is confined to the period up to 1864,* as indicated 
in the title of this volume. 

The study is divided into two parts. Part One consists of an analysis of 
the origin and operation of the likin revenue system. Part Two contains the 
author’s own translations of fifteen important memorials and edicts regarding 
the institution and collection of likin. These documents alone should prove 
invaluable to Western scholars interested in this phase of China’s revenue 
structure. 

The author views likin from the perspective of its réle in the development 
of public finance during the Ch’ing period. 


The times and circumstances demanded the introduction of a new form of taxation; had 
the likin not been devised at this time, there is good reason to believe that some other 
tax on commerce and industry would have been developed to meet the current needs. 
In studying the origin of likin, therefore, we are studying an early and important manifes- 


tation of a fundamental and as yet uncompleted change in the basis of Chinese public 
finance (p. 11). 


*Except that the discussion on the reporting of likin receipts to the Ministry of Finance 
was carried to 1868 (pp. 76-77). 
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He therefore devotes two of the five chapters to the ‘times and circumstances’ 
which led to the introduction of likin. 

In essence, the author attributes the rise of likin chiefly to three factors: 
(1) the increasing public expenditures occasioned by the Taiping Movement 
and its aftermath, (2) the loss of tax revenue in the territory under Taiping 
control, and (3) the inflexibility of the traditional fiscal system accentuated 
by the commitment of the Ch’ing dynasty not to increase the land-tax. His 
treatment of the last factor is commendable. Particularly interesting is the 
story of the Ch’ing commitment on the capitation tax and how it became 
applicable to the land-tax as well (pp. 4, 6-8). Unfortunately his use of 
quantitative data to show the inflexibility of the traditional revenue sources 
does not appear to be convincing (pp. 2-3, 5). It tends to overlook any effect 
the introduction of new revenue sources may have had on the traditional 
sources. Furthermore, the statistics presented reveal a certain amount of 
elasticity in traditional revenues (p. 3). 

The remaining chapters are also well written. They deal with the 
beginning of likin collection in Kiangsu and its subsequent extension to 
other provinces; the abuses in its implementation and their remedial mea- 
sures; the defence of likin; and the estimates of likin revenue and the pattern 
of its disbursement in different provinces. The author’s approach to the 
operation of the likin system via a detailed examination of its abuses and 
defences seems somewhat roundabout. Admittedly such an approach allows 
vivid descriptions of the working of the system. A direct, analytical approach, 
on the other hand, might perhaps yield a greater clarity. 

Dr Beal’s volume shows much original research and is a valuable addition 
in English to the modern economic history of China. 


RONALD HsIA 
University of Hong Kong 


Lineage Organization in Southeastern China (London School of Economics 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 18). By Maurice FREEDMAN. 
(University of London, The Athlone Press, 1958. Distributed by Cons- 
table and Co. Ltd. Pp. ix + 152. One map. 25s. net) 


Dr FREEDMAN, who is known for his field studies among Singapore Chinese, 
describes this as an essay in armchair anthropology of which the main theme 
is ‘unilineal kinship organization in a differentiated society and a centralized 
political system . . ..—namely, the two south-eastern provinces of China, 
Fukien and Kwangtung. His source materials include ethnographic data 
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provided in twentieth century sociological studies of villages in one or other 
of these two provinces, supplemented by information about the area recorded 
elsewhere: for example, in earlier less systematic reports; studies of overseas 
Chinese (most of whom stem from this area); monographs on political and 
legal machinery in nineteenth century China; and brief personal observation 
of a small part of the area which has been under British colonial administra- 
tion since the beginning of this century. By focussing on these through the 
sharpening lens of recent anthropological theories of lineage structure (drawn 
mainly from the study of societies in Africa), he has put together a picture of 
the internal organization of the corporate lineage and its relation to the rest 
of Chinese social structure which sinologues will recognize as a good likeness, 
while the salience it gives to certain features may stimulate them to new 
observation. 

Dr Freedman starts with the modern anthropologist’s view that descent 
rules and institutions belong as much to the sphere of political organizations 
as to that of kinship. Accordingly, after describing the various component 
groups which make up a lineage and considering differentiation within the 
lineage in terms of power, ritual and the status system of the wider society, 
he examines the relation of lineages to institutions based on principles other 
than kinship—voluntary associations, the Imperial government and _ its 
‘underground’ opposition movernents—as well as to other lineages. At the 
appropriate points he gives a good summary of opposing theories advanced 
in recent years on the composition and recruitment of the ‘gentry class’ in 
China and an excellent account of the organization of secret societies (which, 
he thinks, cut across rather than coincide with lineage lines). In a final chapter 
he sums up the data and weighs against it some recent hypotheses about 
lineage structure made by anthropologists. He postulates for South China a 
range of variation along the scale of increasing differentiation in social status 
within the lineage, suggesting conditions which are associated with different 
types. He does not try to estimate the relative frequency of the different types, 
a task which would require more and better data—which he hopes other 
researchers will feel challenged to supply—though it is evident that, as he 
admits, he has been mostly concerned with lineages which fall at the end of 
the scale marked by a high degree of internal differentiation. In general, 
though there is some inconsistency in the data, he would place South Chinese 
lineages in the category of those whose structure is determined solely by 
unilineal descent (in contradistinction to those where preferred marriage 
patterns produce a counterpoise of ‘complementary filiation’), which, in a 
strongly patrilineal society, results in strain being placed on the women. In 
disagreement with theories derived from other societies, he believes that 
the Chinese lineage was well able to accommodate a class structure cutting 
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across the genealogical system, but would agree that the co-existence of 
corporate lineages with centralized government makes for instability— 
evidenced in an endemic tendency to feuding and belligerency which the 
government was unable to prevent or control—and personal strain, borne, it 
is suggested, by lineage members of gentry status who were torn between 
conflicting loyalties. But would not strain of this kind have fallen at least as 
heavily on mandarins in office as on gentlemen living at home? 

In contrast to those who have represented the segmented lineage as a 
regularly patterned hierarchy of progressively more inclusive agnatic units, 
Dr Freedman suggests that, ancestor worship apart—and this was performed 
by any segment which had the means to endow it—there are two levels at 
which kin solidarity really operated (and that the distinction between these 
is clearly seen in the ritual of ancestor worship). The first of these, working 
out from the individual, was at the level of shared living in household, com- 
pound or extended family—a circle of people personally intimate, each of 
whom would feel a sense of personal loss at the death of any member of it; 
while at the other extreme was the corporate lineage or sub-lineage (a sub- 
lineage might occupy an area co-terminous with a village) which was the kin 
group’s frontier with the rest of the world. In the former, the mode of ancestor 
worship was domestic and intimate; in the latter, worship tended to be more 
formal and remote. This study draws attention to some neglected features 
of lineage organization, such as the réle of women in domestic ancestor 
worship, the mutual exploitation that occurred in a differentiated lineage and 
the limitations on the effective operation of lineage solidarity, which might 
be supplemented by links with affinal kin, non-kin friendship, contractual 
assistance (even in the matter of mourning obligations), and recourse to law. 
In other words, lineage solidarity was emphasized when it was in the interest 
of some members to do so, and that interest could vary considerably in its 
nature. 

Dr Freedman thinks and writes clearly. Those who have struggled to 
convey the complexities of Chinese social organization will envy him his 
power of compression accompanied with accuracy. Occasionally, however, 
this clarity compels disagreement. Few sinologues will be happy with the 
statement (p. 55) that ‘the bureaucracy was a specialized wing of the gentry 
class’ and this reviewer feels that it would be better not to apply the expression 
‘the state’-—with its accepted connotations in Western political thought—to 
the government of the Chinese Empire. 

At one point Dr Freedman hardly does justice to the evidence. He says 
(p. 43) that from the point of view of codified law, close agnates were a 
category of particular significance, but omits to mention the most significant 
fact, namely, that in the case of crimes such as treason and rebellion the 
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relatives of the convicted criminal, male and female, were also liable to 
punishment (the treatment of women relatives being further evidence of their 
absorption into the husbands’ lineages). On another matter a slightly mis- 
leading impression is given; it was not generally an offence for kinsmen ‘to 
lay even just accusations against one another’, but only if the accusation 
were made by junior against senior. A senior might denounce a junior with 
impunity if his accusation were justified; if it were false, the accuser’s penalty 
would be /ess than it would have been had he denounced a stranger (and it 
would have been punishable not to inform against relatives, senior or junior, 
known to be plotting treason or rebellion). By giving the impression that 
law gave egalitarian re-inforcement to lineage solidarity, Dr Freedman fails 
to show how it supported authority within the lineage and indeed used the 
latter, though not always effectively, as a disciplinary agency and an extension 
of the government machinery for law enforcement. If nevertheless the normal 
situation in Southeast China was for lineage and yamen to be ranged against 
one another, the pressures that brought this about deserve attention. 

In general, there seems to be little ground for objection to the rather 
imprecise temporal frame of reference used in this study. If material collected 
from different sources for a period of over a century can be combined to give 
a composite picture, let us by all means study the result to see what else it 
reveals. The essential conditions for the validity of such an approach would 
seem to be: first, maximum inclusiveness; and second, allowance in assessing 
data for any local variations or changes—temporary or permanent—in the 
environment. Dr Freedman has gone as far as he is able to satisfy the first of 
these conditions; it is for those who are critical to supply better data. On 
the second, it seems that he may not have made sufficient allowance for the 
accident that the intrusion of Westerners first disturbed the balance of the 
rural economy (particularly in the two provinces which are the subject of this 
study) and then provided accounts of ensuing lawlessness and violence. This 
has led to treatment in which inter-lineage relations are characterized as 
normally hostile and aggressive, while the relation between lineage and 
Imperial authority appears as that of disturber and preserver of the peace. 
If the accounts of the time describe abnormal or exacerbated conditions, the 
analysis based on them probably exaggerates the conflict between lineage and 
bureaucratic norms—the bureaucracy was not alone, after all, in desiring 
peace—and the consequent conflict within the individuals who were members 


of both. 
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La Médecine Chinoise au cours des siécles. By PIERRE HUARD and MING WonG. 
(Paris: Roger Dacosta, 1959. Pp. 192 and twenty-two plates of which 
six are in colour. NF92-50) 


Les bonnes histoires de la médecine chinoise sont rares. Elles exigent en 
effet de leur auteur la double qualité de médecin et de sinologue sans que 
l’on discerne bien quelle est la plus nécessaire. La collaboration du Docteur 
Pierre Huard, membre correspondant de |’ Académie Internationale d’ Histoire 
des Sciences et de |’ Académie Nationale de Médecine, professeur a la Faculté 
de Médecine et de Pharmacie de Rennes et du Dr Ming Wong, docteur és- 
lettres, Diplémé des Langues Orientales, était un sir garant de cette double 
et rare compétence. Faut-il ajouter que les deux auteurs ont de la question 
non seulement une profonde connaissance théorique mais aussi pratique, a 
la suite de longs séjours en Extréme-Orient? 

Ils ont divisé leur ouvrage en neuf chapitres. Les huit premiers suivent 
fidélement l’ordre chronologique des dynasties légendaires (2,000 environ 
avant Jésus Christ) 4 la République (1911). Peut-étre aurait-il été possible 
d’éviter quelques redites en adoptant un autre systéme de divisions comme 
au dernier chapitre, le plus long et le plus important. Un panorama magistral 
y donne les points de vue essentiels sur toutes les disciplines de la médecine 
interne a l’hygiéne sexuelle—contenue dans ces extraordinaires “Traités de la 
chambre 4 coucher’—en passant par la parasitologie (V), la chirurgie (VIIT), 
lophtalmologie (IX), etc. 

Je regrette également que faute de place, ce survol des siécles n’ait pas 
été marqué par de plus nombreuses biographies de praticiens. Celle de Li 
Che Tchen qui commenga en 1552, et termina en 1578 le Pen Tsao Kong Mou 
‘traité de la matiére médicale’ ouvrage monumental de seize sections (pou) 
et soixante-deux classes (/ez), est passionnante. 

Citer, méme d’un mot, les étapes de la médecine chinoise a travers prés 
de quarante siécles n’aurait pas sa place dans ce trop bref compte-rendu. 
Rappelons simplement quelques dates concernant ses contacts avec |’Occident. 

Dés la fin du VIIEé siécle, la thériaque méditerranéenne figure dans la 
T’ang Pen Ts’ao. Elle a été amenée par une ambassade byzantine. Au VIITé 
siécle il existait sans doute une traduction chinoise de Galien. Un peu plus 
tard on institue des examens pour sanctionner un enseignement officiel et on 
interdit l’exportation des ouvrages médicaux. Guillaume de Rubrouk, 
ambassadeur de Saint Louis, doit donc se contenter, au milieu du XIIle 
siécle (1252-55) de dire que les praticiens du Cathay fondaient leur diagnostic 
sur la pulsologie et ignoraient l’uroscopie. En 1307 Jean de Moncorvin a la 
surprise de rencontrer un chirurgien lombard 4 Cambalouc. Mais c’est au 
début du XVIIé que les premiéres relations sérieuses sont établies grace a 
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un groupe de Jésuites. L’un d’eux, le P. Schrek, rédige en chinois rudimentaire 
un traité anatomique selon les normes occidentales. ‘Par un mouvement inverse, 
la médecine chinoise était peu a peu connue en Europe. Francisco Menendez 
[?] Pinto parle, pour la premiere fois, d’acupuncture. Dans |’ensemble, la 
médecine de l’époque Ming n’est pas inférieure 4 la médecine occidentale 
sur le plan de la pratique médicale journaliére.’ Peut-étre lui était-elle méme 
supérieure si l’on songe qu’un siécle avant les fameuses souffrances du Roi 
Soleil le Teou Han King proposait un traitement de la fistule si efficace qu’il 
fut repris en 1956 avec plein succes. Diafoirus, Fleurant ou Purgon n’auraient- 
ils pas gagné a apprendre le chinois plutét que le latin? 

A partir du XIXé siecle tout change et il faut lire attentivement (pp. 90 
a 94) la liste des succés thérapeutiques européens. La premiére amputation 
a lieu a Canton en 1836; un siécle aprés il existe trente trois facultés de 
médecine, 14,000 praticiens occidentalisants, 500 hépitaux disposant de 
28,000 lits. 

L’Ecole, plus tard Faculté, de Médecine de Hong Kong fondée en 1886, 
joua dans ce mouvement un réle trés important sous la direction de Sir 
Patrick Manson et de Sir James Cantlie, maitre et ami de Sun Yat Sen qui 
sillustra, il est vrai, plus comme réformateur que comme praticien. 

La médecine traditionnelle allait-elle disparaitre dans ce bouleversement? 
De fait entre les deux guerres mondiales elle traversa une période difficile 
et se mit en veilleuse. Mais ‘un mouvement idéologique ne pouvait empécher 
des millions de paysans de renoncer a une médecine qui était pratiquement 
la seule a laquelle ils puissent s’adresser. Ainsi fut-elle réhabilitée en 1949.’ 
Le Professeur Huard et le Docteur Ming Wong énumérent les mesures prises 
par la République populaire: fondation d’une académie, de chaires d’enseig- 
nement, de journaux, d’hdpitaux spécialisés, d’une agence d’hygiéne afin de 
rénover, d’épurer, de codifier les méthodes traditionnelles et d’en faire les 
auxiliaires des techniques modernes. 

Dans le corps médical il existe maintenant un occidentalisant (sé-yi) 
pour 10,000 personnes et un traditionaliste (tchong-yi) pour 900 personnes. 
‘En 1954 les deux groupes ont fusionné dans le sein de |’Association médicale 
chinoise. Chose extraordinaire, ils ont su résoudre leurs conflits et, de leurs 
antagonismes apaisés, est né un front commun contre les maladies, synthése 
de deux pensées différentes mais aussi solidaires que le Yin et le Yang.’ 

La place manque pour résumer les pages consacrées a l’influence de la 
médecine chinoise sur sa sceur occidentale. Mais je ne résiste pas au plaisir 
de citer deux anecdotes. C’est en étudiant un herbier chinois qu’ Abel Rémusat 
(1788-1832) devint un de nos plus fameux sinologues. Au milieu du Second 
Empire un jeune sujet du Céleste Empire, recueilli par Théophile Gautier, 
devint professeur de sa fille Mme Catulle-Mendés. Celle-ci le présenta plus 
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tard au jeune Soulié de Morant (t 1955) qui apprit ainsi des rudiments de 
chinois, et partit en Chine ot il occupa ses loisirs a étudier |’acupuncture. 
Il l’'exposa au Dr P. Ferreyrole ‘le second pére de Ecole d’acupuncture 
francaise’—le premier étant sans doute Joseph Berlioz, pere du compositeur. 

Les spécialistes regretteront certainement que la romanisation des 
principaux noms ne soit pas accompagnée du caractére correspondant. C’est 
la seule lacune d’une présentation typographique et iconographique par 
ailleurs remarquable. 

Puissent ces quelques lignes attirer sur cet excellent ouvrage |’attention 
des sinologues, des médecins et aussi de tous ceux qui s’intéressent a |’Ex- 
tréme-Orient et 4 la naissance du ‘nouvel humanisme’, dont parle G. Sarton 
dans son Introduction to the History of Sciences, qui redonne a la médecine 
chinoise, trop longtemps oubliée, sa juste place. 
ANDRE CASTEL 
University of Hong Kong 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from Tunhuang in the British 
Museum. By Lionet Gites. (London: The Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1957. Pp. xxv + 334. £5 10s net) 


Tue late Lionel Giles’ (1875-1958) Catalogue of Tun-huang manuscripts 
heralds a new period in so-called Tun-huang studies, not because this is the 
first catalogue of Stein manuscripts, but because it is the first complete 
descriptive catalogue (8,102 entries) of the 6,980 Stein manuscripts and printed 
documents kept in the British Museum accompanied by translations of the 
prefaces and colophons.! Published forty-eight years after the British explorer 
of Hungarian origin, Sir Aurel Stein, had brought the manuscripts to London, 
this catalogue represents the devotion of one sinologue to a task that normally 
requires the labours of a group of scholars. Giles himself lamented the low ebb 
of yesteryear when he published his first translation of the Tun-huang lu 
% 2 # (S. 5448) in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914, the earliest 
study of a Stein manuscript in British sinology. Yet scholars have been 


' See the reviews by Prof. Yang Lien-shéng, HJAS 21 (1958), pp. 211-213, and S. W. de 
Jong, AM VII, New Series (1959), pp. 228-230, for several corrections to the translations. 
Concerning the manuscripts recovered by the Stein expeditions, S. C. Sutton writes: “The 
division . . . of the Stein trouvailles from all three expeditions was effected as follows: I. Manu- 
scripts: to the British Museum all manuscripts in Chinese, Sogdian, Turki, and Uigur; to the 
India Office Library all those in Khotanese, Kuchean, and Tibetan. The Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Kharosthi characters were assigned to the British Museum, and those in Brahmi to the India 
?— ‘ee ....’ (A Guide to the India Office Library, p. 30, n. 2; cited JA t. 248, f. 2, 1960, 
p- 
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interested in Tun-huang source material for diverse reasons” ever since the 
contents of the ‘Grottos of Unsurpassed Height’? 52 8 were revealed to 
the twentieth century academic world. The manuscripts are now found in a 
multiplicity of places: London, Paris, Peking, Leningrad, Japan, various 
private collections in Japan and elsewhere, totalling perhaps as much as 
25,000 fragments,’ and have stimulated so large a number of publications of 
books and articles that bibliographies of Tun-huang studies as well as cata- 
logues, either reissued or newly compiled, have become a necessity.® 


? As for source material in the larger sense, the Tun-huang caves also contained rubbings, 
paintings, illuminated manuscripts, stencils, cut-out images, bindings of embroidered silk or 
stitched embroideries, copper statuettes, etc. (Pelliot, BEFEO VIII, pp. 526-8). For a view 
on the end to which the study of some of the manuscripts have been put, see Crump, HJ/AS 
19 (1956), p. 426 n. 1 (also see Chéng Té-k’un, “Tun-huang Studies in China’, p. 3). 

3 A designation that distinguishes the ‘Grotto of the Thousand Buddhas’ located southeast 
of Sha-chou 7), i.e. the Tun-huang caves, from other grottos also named Ch’ien-fo tung 
F # ti; of. Chavannes, Dix inscriptions chinoises de I’ Asie Centrale, 1902, pp. 200-202. 

1 Lo Fu-yi (see following note), pp. 94-96, lists twelve places where Tun-huang things 
(books, artifacts, paintings, etc.) are located: 

England: British Museum, India Office; 

France: Bibliothéque Nationale, Musée Guimet, Louvre; 

Korea: Governatorial Museum #24 t¢ fs (17 crates of artifacts, 5 crates of wall paintings, 
1 box of earthenware, five male and four female mummies, and some 15 other boxes for 
a total of 5,955 things recovered by the Tachibana-Yoshikawa expedition of 1911-1912). 

Manchuria: Port Arthur Museum fxiif?%#ft (638 manuscripts and 99 unearthed objects 
recovered by the Otani expedition; catalogue of 429 manuscripts published in the Hsiie/- 

Japan: Otani University KGA# 
Nakamura Fusetsu’s private collection 
Tomioka Kenzé’s private collection 

United States: Harvard University (more than 20 wall paintings and some Buddhist images 
collected by Langdon Warner in 1923); an account of this trip is given in Ch’én Wan-li’s 
BRAS ABR Hsi-hsing jth-chi Pat} Hic, Peking, July 1926, who himself made a trip under the 
auspices of Peking University in 1925. 

Russia: Central Asian Expedition of 1918. 


As for Japan, Ryikoku University fa and the Yurinkan # fH both located in 
should be added to the list. The catalogue & (Showa hobs 
sdmokuroku I, p. 1055) cites Buddhist texts belonging to seven private Japanese collections. 

Prof. Paul Demiéville, reporting on his travels following the Congress of Orientalists in 
Moscow (TP 47, 1959, p. 427), informs us that a group of Russian sinologues under L. N. 
MenSikov are compiling a descriptive catalogue of the Tun-huang manuscripts collected by 
the second Oldenburg Mission (1914-1915) and preserved in the Institute of Asian Peoples 
(Academy of Sciences, Leningrad). A series of publications of editions of important manus- 
cripts and the journal of the Mission are also forthcoming. 

5 Besides the bibliography appended by Giles, pp. 333-334, one can usefully consult the 
following bibliographies and catalogues of recent origin: 

a. Chéng Té-k’un 74h, “Tun-huang Studies in China’, West China Union University 
Museum, no. 10 (offprint series), reprint from Chinese Inscriptions in the Caves of Tun- 
huang, Ch’éng-tu, 1947; 

b. Lo Fu-yi “Tun-huang shih-shih chi-ku lu’ Ling-nan hsiich-pao 
FR VAL, 2, July 1947, pp. 73-113 (esp. pp. 100-112); 
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Soon after the publication of Paul Pelliot’s letter to Emile Senart under 


the title ‘Une bibliothéque médiévale retrouvée au Kan-sou’, BEFEO VIII 
(1908), pp. 501-529, Chinese scholars began to publish accounts of the 
holdings of Tun-huang, translate notes and texts of Stein, Pelliot and others 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Tun-huang k’ao-ku kung-tso ‘chan-lan kai-yao 4 (on the occasion of 

the fiftieth anniversary of the University of Peking), Peking, 1949; 

Chiang Liang-fu Tun-huang—wei-ta ti wén-hua pao-ts’ ang , 

Shanghai, 1956 (esp. chapters 5-11); 

Hsiang Ta 

i. ‘Lun-tun so ts’ang Tun-huang chiian-tzi' ching-yen mu-lu’ f@ AAT 
A& (orig. in Pei-p’ing t’u-shu kuan t’u-shu chi-k’an, New Series 1, 4, December 1939, 
pp. 397-419); 

ii. ‘Chi Lun-tun so ts’ang ti Tun-huang su-wén-hsiieh’ Ar RN (orig. 
in Hsin Chung-hua tsa-chih $ PRR, V, 13, July 1937, pp. 123-128); 

iii. Appendix II of “T’ang tai su-chiang k’ao’ HEV(G#% (orig. in Kuo-hsiieh chi-k’an KiB 
#F\\ VI, 4, Jan. 1950, pp. 1-42) entitled ‘Hsien-ts’un Tun-huang so ch’u su-chiang 
wén-hsiieh tso-p’in mu-lu’ BUS AT 

‘These three items have been conveniently reprinted in the 1957 reissue of Hsiang Ta’s 

T’ang tai Ch’ang-an yii Hsi-yii wén-ming RRR ICH. 

Fang Hao 773%, “Tun-huang hsiieh’, in Pien-chiang wén-hua lun-chi (articles 

by Ling Shun-shéng 28% and others), Taipei, 1953, pp. 450-480; 

Jao Tsung-i ‘Ching-tu T’éng-ching shih Yu-lin-kuan ts’ang Tun-huang ts’an-chiian 

chi-liieh’ RA BZ, 1954, 1956, in Chin-kuei lun-ku tsung-ho k’an 

SBR, Hong Kong, No. 1, n.d., pp. 96-100; 

Wang Chung-min =, Hsiang Ta, Chou Yi-liang H—, et al, Tun-huang pien-wén chi 

PUGH ICE, Peking, 1957, Vol. II, pp. 915-922; 

Wang Chung-min, Tun-huang ku chi hsii lu GUSH FEW, Peking, 1958; 

Ishihama Juntard Sanada Ariyoshi RMA, and Inokuchi Taijun KF, 

‘Bibliography of Central Asian Studies’, Tonké bunkyé shiryd, 1958, pp. 53-87; 

works in Western languages arranged by author; 

Yoshioka Yoshitoyo (Gih6) in to bukkyé GR & {L&, I, Tokys, 1959: 

i. ‘Stein Tonké bunkenchi no dokyé shiryd mokuroku’ 4 ¥ 4 
pp. 264-275, 

ii. ‘Stein Tonké bunshochi no mikkyé kankei ky6ten mokuroku’ ¥ 4 

pp. 457-468; 
Kanda Kiichiré Bf, Ogasawara Senshi and Oba Osamu ‘Chiio 
ajia kenkyai bunrui mokuroku’ PAY 7 A, 23 pages, consisting of Japanese 
books and articles on Central Asia published between the years 1896 and 1957; in Tonko 
Toroban shakai keizai shiryé ZUGU-BELACAAK, Vol. 1, Kydto 1959. The compilers 

expected to include a bibliography of Chinese works in the second volume, Kyéto, 1960, 

but failed to do so. 


m. Ofuchi Ninji Tonkd doky6 mokuroku Bek, Kydto, 1960; 


Kanda Kiichird, Tonkogaku gojiinen Toky6, 1960, pp. 1-36: the most recent 
account of the Tun-huang source material and academic activity; 
and the announced, but not yet published: 
Paul Demiéville, Jacques Gernet, Wu Ch’i-yii and Tso Ching-ch’iian 
Catalogue des manuscrits Pelliot, to appear (Cf. TP 46, 1958, p. 409). 

6 Also Pelliot’s ‘La Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale: les populations du Turkestan Chinois’, 


Annales de la Société de géographie commerciale (Section Indochinoise), f. 4, Hanoi, 1909. See 
also the Chronique of the ceremony in honour of the Pelliot expedition December 10, 1909 in 
BEFEO X, pp. 272-281. 
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who had visited the Central Asian sites, and reproduce photographed manu- 
scripts (either carried by Pelliot to Peking or sent by Pelliot from Paris). For 
example, as early as September 1909, Wang Jén-chiin = & published his 
Tun-huang shih-shih chén-chi lu —#, Shanghai, the 
first publication of Tun-huang texts (a supplement 2 — # followed two years 
later, making altogether four ¢s’é), and a group composed of Lo Chén-yii 
E, Chiang Fu ##, Ts’ao Yiian-chung and others published 
the Tun-huang shih-shih yi-shu 4 in Shanghai,’ almost simultan- 
eously with the photographic reproductions of ten Pelliot manuscripts, 
entitled Shih-shih pi-pao 4% t# % in two fascicules, undated, published by 
the Society for the Preservation of Antiquities # jj @, Shanghai (cf. Péri, 
BEFEO XI, p. 171). The Tun-huang shih-shih yi-shu, composed of four pén, 
includes twelve edited texts with notes by Lo Chén-yii and Chiang Fu, an 
article “‘Sha-chou shih-shih wén-tzi chi’ by Ts’ao Yiian- 
chung, and translations of short memoirs of Western and Japanese travellers 
to Central Asia and Manchuria, of which the longest is Sir Aurel Stein’s talk 
on his expedition to Central Asia.§ During the course of the year 1911 appeared 


7 Lo Chén-yii’s articles: 


a. “Tun-huang shih-shih shu-mu chi fa-chien chih yiian-shih’ in 
Tung-fang tsa-chih V1, 10, Sept. 25, 1909; 

b. ‘Mo-kao k’u shih-shih pi-lu’ 2 SjfiAS We in ibid., VI, 11, October 25, 1909, and VI, 
12; reprinted as ‘Mo-kao k’u shih-shih pi-lu’ A by the Sung-fén shih #25, 
1909; and reprinted in 1923 in K’ao-ku hsiieh ling-chien 4 4B BiG, Peking, pp. 1-41; 

c. Ming-sha shan* shih-shth pi-lu "SY Siw, 1910 (?); this is the third time that approxi- 
mately the same article of notes appears, published by the Kuo-ts’ui hsiieh-pao shé [U}¢ 
Rit, Shanghai. The article is divided into seven sections: manuscripts, printed texts, 
inscriptions, religious texts and images, wall paintings, artifacts and postscript. According 
to the Guide to the Tun-huang exhibition on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of Peking 
University, the preface to the Tun-huang shih-shth yi-shu was written in October or Novem- 
ber, so the printing took place either at the end of 1909 or January-February 1910. Further- 
more, the work was reprinted in 1924 under the title Sha-chou wén-lu y>JN3C2% with an 
additional chapter compiled by Lo Chén-yii’s two sons, Fu-ch’ang jifaJz and Fu-pao iia. 

*literally ‘mountain of singing sands’: a height close to the ‘Grotto of the Thousand Buddhas’ ; 
cf. Chavannes, Dix inscriptions ...., p. 204; A. C. Moule, TP 28 (1931), pp. 86-87. 
* The indefatigable Lo Chén-yii continued to publish both photographic reproductions of 

Tun-huang manuscripts and edited texts over the next thirty years: 

Ming-sha shih-shth yi-shu Kyoto, 1913 

Yiin-ch’uang ts’ung-k’o Kydto, 1914 

Chi-shih an ts’ung-shu (4048, 1914) 

Ming-sha shih-shth yi-shu hsii-pien Kyoto, 1917 

Ming-sha shih-shih ku-chi ts’ung-ts’ an B, 1917: photographic reproductions 

of thirty manuscripts, fifteen pertaining to the Classics, fifteen pertaining to various texts 


such as Tao-té ching, Chuang-tzii, Wén-hsiian and Yii-t’ai hsin-yung, with notes by Chiang 
Fu and Lo Chén-yii. 


f. Hsiieh-t’ang ts’ung-k’o 4th pén, 1915: three edited texts with notes (cf. TP 20, 
1921, pp. 138-140). 
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in serial form the copious notes of Liu Shih-p’ei 2%) fiit# (Kuang-han 5¢ 2%), 
Tun-huang hsin-ch’u T’ang hsieh-pén ti-yao in the 
Kuo-ts'ui hstieh-pao VII, nos. 1-8 (January-August).® Liu indicates 
for each of nineteen manuscripts of the Pelliot collection the number of 
columns, date of the text (or probable date), popular forms of written charac- 
ters, style of calligraphy, etc.1° The following year publication began with 
respect to the Tun-huang manuscripts collected after the Stein and Pelliot 
expeditions and placed in the Ching-shih ¥& fifi Library. Li Yi-cho #4 # listed 
one hundred and fifty-one Buddhist titles of the Peking collection that are 
not in the present canon: Tun-huang shth-shth ching-chiian chung wei-ju-tsang 
ching-lun chu-shu mu-lu A 3% Dt A plus seven titles 
referring to Taoism (and a list of 16 unidentified Taoist texts) and one 
Nestorian text (Ching-chiao ching, 1 chiian).™ 


g.  Hsiieh-t’ang chiao-k’an ch’iin-shu hsii-lu AR, 2nd pén, 1918: f. 1a-72a, notes 
on forty-three manuscripts entitled ‘Ming-sha shih-shih yi-shu hsii-pien po’ "GWA SKY 
“tak, dated March 8, 1917. 

h. Tun-huang ling-shih #4236, 1924: thirty-two edited texts, some long some short, of 
popular literature (including Wei Chuang’s Ch’in fu yin and 17 folios of the Sou-shén chi) 
cf. Giles, TP 24 (1925-6), pp. 305-380, and New China Review III, 1921, pp. 378-385, 
460-468. 

i. Tun-huang shih-shih yi-shu san chung 1924: photographic reproductions 
of three manuscripts (Nan-hua chén-ching: T’ien tzii-fang p’in Lao-tzi 
yi BFR, Lao-tzii tien-ying ching %F-KHEK) edited in the following; 

j. Tun-huang shih-shth ‘sui-chin Tung-fang hsiieh-hui May 1925: 
seventeen edited manuscripts frequently accompanied by notes. 

k. Sung wéng chin-kao #455845, 1925; supplements 1929; 

1. Chén-sung t’ang ts’ang hsi-ch’ui pi-chi ts’ ung-ts’an BE PE, Dairen (published 
sometime between 1934 and 1939), photos of 34 works. 

® This work (the original prefatory note is dated December, 1910) has been reprinted in the 
Liu Shén-shu yi-shu 2) SGA, 63rd pén (1939?), 44 folios. 

10 These notes have been all or partially incorporated by Wang Chung-min in his recent 
publication, Tun-huang ku-chi hsii-lu (Wang also incorporates some of Lo Chén-yii’s, Wang 
Kuo-wei’s and Chiang Fu’s notes on Tun-huang manuscripts). 

11 Li’s catalogue consists of fifteen folios in the 9th pén of the Ku-hsiieh hui-pien hie 
(compiled by Téng Shih and others; Kuo-ts’ui hsiieh-pao shé Shanghai, 
1912. The list of texts is arranged according to the following categories: Mahayana sutras, 
vinaya, sastras, esoterism and miscellaneous, Hinayana texts, and an addendum subdivided into 
apocryphal literature and non-Buddhist religious texts. Not until eighteen years later with the 
publication of the second fascicule of the first volume of the Academia Sinica Bulletin of the 
National Research Institute of History and Philology was it known precisely that the Peking 
collection contained important manuscripts of non-Buddhist context (Ch’én Yin-k’o BERS, 
preface to the Peking catalogue, Vol. I, no. 2, 1930, pp. 231-232; see Paul Pelliot, 7P 28, 1931, 
pp. 481-2). The catalogue Tun-huang chieh-yii lu ¥sGi\ RR, published under the name of 
Ch’én Yiian BR, who began working on this task as early as 1922, of 8,679 manuscripts was 
issued the following year, 1931, in which the individual titles are followed by a listing of the 
various manuscripts pertaining to each title. The original classification of the manuscripts is 
credited to Hu Wén-yii (Ming-shéng by Hu Shih #3 and Hsiti Kuo-lin sf 
(see the prefaces to Hsii Kuo-lin’s Tun-huang shih-shih hsieh-ching t’i-chi yii Tun-huang tsa-lu 
Five years later Hsii Kuo-lin, Hu Weén-yii’s assistant in the 
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In France the co-operation of Edouard Chavannes was solicited for the 
deciphering of the documents collected by Sir Aurel Stein during his first 
two expeditions to Central Asia, including the Tun-huang region. Chavannes’ 
efforts, with the aid of Wu Ch’in-hsiin 8 #jl| and Wei Huai 32##, were 
published in 1913 under the title Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel 
Stein dans les sables du Turkestan oriental, Oxford University Press.!2 This 
work attracted the attention of Lo Chén-yii and Wang Kuo-wei + fi#é to 
the study of the wooden slips, and they published in 1914 the Liu-sha chui- 
chien ¥iv> fH in three parts (cf. Pelliot, TP 20, 1921, p. 138). The first 
and third chapters were authored by Lo Chén-yii, the second by Wang 
Kuo-wei. Additions and corrections followed: Wang published his K’ao-shih 
pu-chéng in Shanghai in 1916" in the Hsiieh-shu ts’ung-pien 
3% which also contained Wang’s ‘apparatus criticus on Tun-huang 

Peking National Library, published a pamphlet, Tun-huang shih-shih hsieh-ching t’i-chi hui-pien, 
consisting of the prefaces and colophons of Buddhist manuscripts in Peking, London, and private 
collections (e.g. the collection of Li Shéng-to 42 2%3% [Mu-chai #4] now a part of the Fujii 
library in the Yurinkan, Kydto). The Stein manuscripts’ dated material is taken from Giles’ 


articles in BSOAS, 1935, 1936 (Giles’ four other papers were published 1937-1943), Yabuki’s 
Meisha yoin, and other texts. Hsii was simultaneously working on the dated manuscripts of 


Peking and editing some of the important texts (see title above), which were published together _ 


in two fascicules in 1937. In the preface Hsii states that 1,192 more Tun-huang manuscripts 

were added to the Peking National Library after the publication of the 1931 catalogue; hence, 

a total of 9,871 manuscripts, the largest collection in one place, as compared with the 6,980 

manuscripts listed in Giles’ catalogue of the British Museum collection. Hsii’s work is divided 

into two parts: 

a. editions of the colophons dating from a.p. 458 to A.D. 977 (as compared with the London 
manuscripts’ colophons which date from A.D. 406 to a.D. 995); 

b. editions of certain manuscripts under the following rubrics: pien-wén, verses, phonology, 
commentaries, contracts, genealogies, catalogues, and miscellaneous, representing 111 
manuscripts. 

% Although these documents, writing on wooden slips dating from the first century before 
Christ and writing on paper from the second century after Christ (cf. p. 151), are not part of 
the contents of the Grotto of the Thousand Buddhas, their study has generally been associated 
with studies of the Tun-huang manuscripts as well as other finds of the Western and Japanese 
expeditions to Central Asia. 

Texts in other languages than Chinese and bilingual texts were also edited, translated and 
studied. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle edited in conjunction with Lionel Barnett, Edouard Chavannes, 
Sten Konow, Sylvain Levi, Heinrich Liiders, F. E. Pargiter and F. W. Thomas Volume I of 
Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, Oxford, 1916. This work 
includes transcripts, translations and notes on Sanskrit, Khotanese, Kuchean, Tibetan and 
Chinese texts, the majority of which are bilingual. 

‘8 It is well known that other publications exist on the same subject, of which attention should 
be drawn to August Conrady, Die chinesischen Handschriften- und Kleinfunde Sven Hedins in 
Lou-lan, Stockholm, 1920 (the finds of Sven Hedin’s 1901 expeditions), Henri Maspero’s 
posthumous work, Les documents chinois de la troisiéme expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie 
centrale, London, 1953 (preceded by Maspero’s collaborator Chang Féng’s 5/8, Han Chin 
hsi-ch’ui mu-chien hui-pien HR, 1931), A. F. P. Hulsewe’s recent review ‘Han- 
time Documents: a survey of recent studies occasioned by the finding of Han-time Documents 
in Central Asia’, TP 45, 1957, pp. 1-50, and Michael Loewe’s ‘Some notes on Han-time 
documents from Chii-yen’, 7’P 47, 1959, pp. 294-322. 
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In 1920 Wang Kuo-wei published his notes on Tun-huang popular 
literature of the T’ang dynasty REBARRCBAXRRBK)NR (Tung- 
fang tsa-chih 977 #€%% XVII, 8; reprinted in the K’ao-ku hsiieh ling-chien 
# {BB i, Peking, 1923, pp. 43-53). In the early 1920’s no Chinese 
scholars had as yet visited Europe to study the Tun-huang manuscripts and 
the Chinese were completely dependent upon photographs,’ Japanese and 
European works and catalogues. In fairly rapid succession appeared the 
following partial catalogues of the London and Paris manuscripts in leading 
scholarly journals: 

1. Lo Fu-ch’ang, ‘Lun-tun po-wu kuan Tun-huang shu-mu’ 
42% A, Kuo-hsiieh chi-k’an 1, 1, January, 1923, pp. 
160-187 (posthumous publication with a short éloge of Lo’s scholarly 
achievements) ; 

2. Lo Fu-ch’ang, translator, ‘Pa-li t’u-shu kuan Tun-huang shu-mu’, 
ibid., 1, 4, October 1923, pp. 717-749 (translation of Pelliot’s tempo- 
rary catalogue of manuscripts 2001-2700) ;1¢ 


1! The collection of Wang Kuo-wei’s articles, prefaces, etc., entitled Kuan-t’ang chi-lin 
#2 426 20 ch. (preface by Lo Chén-yii dated second month, 1923) contains several items 
pertaining to the wooden slips (ch. 14), notes on fourteen Tun-huang manuscripts (ch. 17), a 
biography of the much lamented son of Lo Chén-yii, Fu-ch’ang (ch. 19), and six ‘chiieh-chii’ 
inspired by T’ang writings of Tun-huang origin (ch. 20, pp. 14a—b). Wang’s notes on Tun-huang 
manuscripts were increased as early as January, 1924, and published in the posthumous so-called 
collective edition of Wang’s works (cf. Pelliot, TP 26, 1929, pp. 114-149 for a review of the 
twenty-four chapter edition of the Kuan-t’ang chi-lin). Wang Chung-min, Tun-huang ku-chi 
hsii-lu, incorporates Wang’s comments from the longer 24 chapter version (e.g. pp. 304-305). 
In 1943 Fu Yiin-tzi @3£F published a collection of essays entitled Pat-ch’uan chi 4)\\% 
(Bunkyid6 303%, Toky6) in which three are devoted to Tun-huang popular literature: 

a. “Tun-huang su-wén-hsiieh ti fa-chien chi ch’i chan-k’ai’ BARE, 
pp. 173-195; 

b. ‘Tun-huang pén wén-shih-ching chiang-ch’ang ya-tso-wén po’ 
pp. 197-203; 

c. ‘Wu kéng t’iao ti yen-pien’ HE M, pp. 241-255. 

15 So many photographs of manuscripts eventually accumulated at the Peking National 
Library that Yiian Tung-li compiled a catalogue BIE 
#2 published in T’u-shu chi-k’an, New II, 4, December 1940, pp. 609-624. 

16 In 1923 Lo Chén-yii published Lo Fu-ch’ang’s Ku hsieh-ching wei-t’i lu-ts'un HEE 
2% and a supplement supplied by Fu-ch’ang’s brother, Fu-pao. Ten years later Lu Hsiang 
6M translated a catalogue of the non-mutilated Pelliot manuscripts, entitled ‘Pa-li kuo-chia 
t’u-shu-kuan Tun-huang hsieh-pén shu-mu’ in the Pei-p’ing t’u-shu-kuan kuan-k’an 37° AE 
fii G2F) VII, 6 (1933); VIII, 1 (1934). The Guide to the Exhibition of Tun-huang Archeological 
Works, 1949, related the following handwritten items that are kept in the Peking National 
Library: 

a. Hsiang Ta, Card catalogue of Tun-huang manuscripts in the British Museum, with Stein 
numbers, titles, number of columns, date or period. If the manuscript were short, Prof. 
Hsiang copied the text on the back of the card. 

b. Wang Chung-min, Card catalogue of the Tun-huang manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, with titles and dates of Pelliot manuscripts 2001-5579. A text of Pelliot 2001— 
4645 was prepared for publication in 1949 in Peking, but the printing has not as yet taken 
place. 
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3. Yeh Kung-ch’o (Yii-hu #£%), ‘Hai-wai so ts’ang Tun-huang 
ching-chi fén-lei mu-lu’ #4 Li-shih po-wu 
kuan ts’ung-k’an fe FI I, nos. 1-3.17 


In 1925 Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei #50 4 wrote a preface to the first part of Liu Fu’s 
#)% editions of popular literature among the Pelliot manuscripts: Tun-huang 
to-so #2 #RIW (according to Pelliot, TP 28, 1931, pp. 180-1, the work was 
not printed until 1930). The Academia Sinica also published the second and 
third parts of Liu’s edited manuscripts in 1934 and 1935.18 This work 
represents the fruit of the earliest visit to Europe of a Chinese scholar inter- 
ested in the manuscripts recovered from Tun-huang. In this respect the 
Japanese were much more fortunate, for Japanese scholars were visiting both 
London and Paris during the 1910-1920 decade. 

In 1909-1910 Lo Chén-yii’s publications and the Shih-shih pi-pao 
arrived in Kyéto, Japan. Naitd Torajird’s serial article “Tonké 
hakkutsu no kosho’ 9% J $ #1 74% published in the Osaka Asahi Shimbun 
November 24-27, 1909, is the cornerstone of Japanese Tun-huang 
studies, in spite of the fact that it was subsequent to an announcement entitled 
“Tonk6 sekishitsu no hakken motsu’ #0 in both the Tokyo 


c. Hsiang Ta, Tun-huang pieh-lu %t25'\%%, hand copies of five Stein manuscripts. 
d. Hsiang Ta, Tun-huang yii-lu BE RZ%, hand copies of ten Stein manuscripts. 


e. Chang Ch’iian-hsin 324%, Catalogue of writings and authors in Tun-huang studies: 
divided into General, History and Geography, Studies of Manuscripts, and Art. How 
useful it would be to see this highly important bibliography published! 


Of the Paris manuscripts a Japanese catalogue appeared serially in the Shinagaku X#3%, 
vols. 5-8 (1929-1935): ‘Pari kokuritsu toshokanzé Tonké isho shoken roku’ FL 
BUSSE by Kojima Sukema Hsiang Ta and Wang Chung-min only arrived 
in London and Paris respectively in 1934. At the same time that he was working on the London 
manuscripts Hsiang translated Stein’s On Ancient Central Asian Tracks: Brief Narrative of 
Three Expeditions in Innermost Asia and North-western China, London, 1933, which was published 
by the Chung-hua Bock Company in 1936 under the title Ssi-t’an-yin Hsi-yii k’ao-ku chi 
$38 A pak 4 hac. In the same year, 1936, Wang Chung-min published the first volume of the 
Pa-li Tun-huang ts’an-chiian hsii-lu PEAR dividing the forty-six manuscripts by the 
traditional classification ching, shih, tzi, chi, with a postscript on a visit to the London collection; 
the second volume of this work was not published until 1941, although Wang published ‘Pa-li 
Lun-tun so ts’ang Tun-huang ts’an-chiian hsii-lu’ in the March, 
1939, issue of the T’u-shu chi-k’an, New I, 1, pp. 1-14. In the same journal, fourth fascicule, 
December 1939, Hsiang Ta published an article on the London manuscripts (see note 5 above). 

7 In 1926 in the T’u-shu kuan hsiieh chi-k’an Pi 22F\ 1, 4 (December) Yeh Kung-ch’o 
published a list of the Buddhist texts from Tun-huang located by the Otani Kozui expedition 
and kept in the Port Arthur Museum: ‘Lii-shun Kuan-tung t’ing po-wu kuan so ts’un Tun- 
huang ch’u-hsien chih fo-chiao ching-tien’ The 
collection of Yeh’s prefaces and notes 56 Ba ft @}¥ K contains interesting notes on the Tun-huang 
manuscripts, such as the cutting up of manuscripts for private reasons (#fili, f. 87a). 


8 In 1957 appeared a reprint in Peking of the 104 edited manuscripts in five ts’é plus a sixth 
ts’é of critical notes. 
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and Osaka editions of the Asahi Shimbun, November 12, 1909.1° Speeches 
and conferences followed, some of which were published. Stimulated by these 
heralded findings Japanese scholars, mainly of the History Department of 
the University of Kydto: Naitd Torajirs, Kano Naoki Ogawa 
Takuji JI| K #4, Hamada Késaku Tomioka Kenyo and 
Taki Seiichi (editor of Kokka professor of art history at ‘Toky6 
Imperial University who had been a lecturer at Kyoto Imperial University), 
etc., decided to pursue the study of these documents as well as those brought 
back to Japan by the Nishi-honganji Mission of 1908-9,*° and the next year 
they formed a mission to Peking to examine the Tun-huang materials recupe- 
rated by the Chinese and to visit other places of interest such as Lung-mén 
and Manchuria during the last months of 1910. The mission drew up a list of 
seven hundred and fourteen documents and returned to Kydto”! with photo- 
graphs, books, rubbings, etc., that subsequently served for publication in 
such Japanese periodicals as Geibun Kokka # , Rekishi chiri 
and Chigaku zasshi Matsumoto Bunzaburd directed 
attention to the importance of the Tun-huang Buddhist texts in two articles 
in Geibun II, 1911.2 Hamada published articles of an archzological nature 
in both Geibun and Chigaku zasshi, 1911, and Ogawa Takuji wrote a summary 
of the trip to North China with an appendix on the manuscripts of Tun-huang, 
Chigaku zasshi, February 1911. Haneda Toru 7% fi ¥, who did not participate 
in the mission to China, published a study of the materials of the Otani 


19 Previous to the newspaper reports in Japan, the journal published in Peking for Japanese 
residents, Enjin #8 Vol. II, no. 11 dated November 1, 1909, carried an article “Tonké sekishit- 
suchi no tenseki’ signed Kyiddsei This signature referred to the 
name of a bookstore operated by a certain Tanaka Keitard frh J ABs (1880-1951) who arrived 
in Peking in 1907 where he saw the manuscripts Pelliot had brought with him to Peking in 1909. 
His report remains important because of the description of the reception given Pelliot at the 
Grand Hotel in Peking on the fourth of September, 1909, by distinguished Chinese scholars such 
as Lo Chén-yii, Pao-hsi Hsii Fang Ko Shao-min Tung K’ang Chiang 
Han 7 ##, and Chiang Pai-fu #4A# (cf. Kanda, op. cit., pp. 9-12). Tanaka and Lo Chén-yii 
sent word of all these proceedings to Profs. Naité and Kano in Kyéto; the earliest newspaper 
report, that of November 12, 1909, is reproduced in Kanda op. cit., pp. 14-17. 

The Japanese knew little or nothing about the results of the Stein expedition to Tun-huang 
until the return in February 1910 of Kokuban Shomi 241%, at that time an assistant professor 
of Japanese studies in Tékyd University, who had been studying for two years in Europe. At 
the opening session of the Monji kenkyikai 2c #t3¢@, March 19, 1910, a report disclosed the 
existence of the printed Chin-kang ching, frescoes and Buddhist pictures, and the wooden slips 
Affi in the British Museum, which was printed in the first issue of Kangaku Hi. 


20 Naité Torajird wrote another serial article on the results of this mission, ‘Nishi-honganji 
no hakkutsu motsu’, in the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, August 3-6, 1910. 

21 The Sunday supplement of the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, February 5, 1911, was devoted to 
an account of these scholars’ activities and findings in China. 


22 Cf. Péri’s review of ‘Study of the ancient manuscripts from the Tun-huang Grotto’, 
BEFEO XI, pp. 173-186. 
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expedition (Toy6 Gakuhé # 1, 2; reprinted in Haneda hakase Shigaku 
rombunshi 7 AS I, Kydto, 1957, pp. 516-528).28 

The following year, 1912, both Kano and Taki visited London and 
Paris. Hamada Kosaku and Yabuki Keiki 4 ¥%& B&## also had the opportunity 
to visit Europe and see for themselves the manuscripts and other artifacts 
of the European expeditions. Kano reported on the Tun-huang texts at the 
fourth meeting of the Shina gakkai % #8 # @: ‘Tonké isho ni tsuite’, in 1917; 
he reported on the same subject at the twelfth reunion in 1925. Hamada 
Kosaku wrote a long article ‘Daiei teikoku hakubutsukan Stein-shi hakkut- 
suhin kagenrokw” AX WAS Mi RBM that appeared 
in Téyé Gakuhé VIII, nos. 1, 3, 1918 (reprinted in Téa kdkogaku kenkyii, 
Toky6, 1943). Yabuki Keiki spent almost six months in London, from June 
to December, 1916. Beginning in 1916 Yabuki began to publish a series of 
articles on Buddhist texts in the Stein collection in Shikydkai %&#, XII, 
nos. 4,5; XIII, nos. 4, 5, 6,7; XIV,9; XV, 3; Shiky6 kenkyi RRA II, 5; 
and Toyo Gakuhé X, nos. 1, 2. In May 1917 Yabuki prepared a catalogue 
entitled Stein-shi shiishi chihdshutsu kosha butten rdtogurafu kaisetsu 
pages, for an exhibition celebrating the founding of Shikyd %%& University. 


*3 At the beginning of this article Haneda gives a short account of various Central Asian 
expeditions as well as the earlier Otani expedition and the Tachibana Zuichd #Fai-Nomura 
Eisabur6 expedition of 1908-1909 (also called Otani or Nishihonganji expedition). 
A third expedition by Tachibana and Yoshikawa Koichird 4)||/)\—§ took place during the 
years 1911-1914 (cf. Haneda hakase . . . II, Kydto, 1958, p. 542). The important findings of 
the expedition, which are now kept in the library-museum of Ryikoku University on the Nishi- 
hongan temple’s grounds in the southern-central section of Kyéto, included not only texts in 
Chinese and other languages (one of which is an early manuscript copy of a stra dated a.p. 296, 
cf. Hsii, Tun-huang shih-shih hsieh-ching ti-chi hut-pien, 1936, p. 25), but also fragments of 
frescoes, statuettes and sculptured heads, embroidery and paintings on silk (cf. BEFEO X, 
pp. 651-653). In 1912 appeared Tachibana’s accounts of the Central Asian expedition: tii 
FRR and 

Volume I of Haneda’s collected articles includes reprints of three articles concerning 
Tun-huang, pp. 562-584. The fact that the Nishihonganji expeditions to Central Asia and the 
1910 Japanese mission to North China were all launched from Kyéto tended to make Kyéto 
the centre of activity for Central Asian history and Tun-huang studies, but scholars in Tokyé, 
notably the renowned scholar Shiratori Kurakichi H&M, were soon caught in the wave of 
enthusiasm. In the spring of 1911 the important scholarly journal Téyé Gakuhé was founded 
in Toky6. 

Tun-huang materials had already entered private commerce, and many came to Japan. 
As early as 1911 Tsumaki Naoyoshi %Ai4 2 wrote an article on five Tun-huang Buddhist 
manuscripts in the possession of Mr Wang Ta-hsieh {EX#, the Chinese ambassador to Japan, 
published in Téayé Gakuhd, I, 3. Even Chinese scholars, such as Lo Chén-yii, devoted time to 
Central Asian manuscript collections in Japanese hands; e.g., the list of 429 Buddhist texts 
recovered and compiled by Tachibana Zuiché published in Lo’s Hstieh-t’ang ts’ung-k’o, 1915, 
10th pén, 23 folios. A catalogue of the Tachibana Tun-huang texts also appeared in 7°u-shu-kuan 
hsiieh chi-k’an 1, 4 (cf. Guide to the Tun-huang Exhibition, 1949, p. 9). Some of Lo Chén-yii’s 


publications were published in Kyéto (see note 8 above) during his sojourn at the Institute of 
Humanistic Sciences. 
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The most unfortunate aspect of this catalogue is the neglect of the author to 
give the respective numbers of the Stein collection for each manuscript. Five 
years later Yabuki returned to London for a longer sojourn, from December 
1922 to July 1923, and upon his return to Japan he made available his notes 
on the photographs of Stein manuscripts that he had taken (1924), which he 
was preparing for publication in Tokyo.™* Attracted by the anomalous Sect 
of the Third Stage (San-chieh Chiao = %% &) Yabuki published a large tome 
Sangaiky6é no kenkyi, including editions of many manuscripts, in 1927, 
which remains today the most complete study of this sect although numerous 
important studies have subsequently appeared in Japanese journals. The 
study of the London manuscripts continued to occupy Yabuki; in 1929 the 
Keimeikai # 85 & issued a small pamphlet by Yabuki entitled Ezkoku hakubut- 
sukanz6 Tonk6é shutsudo miden butten hakushashin shutsuchin ryakumoku”® 
graphic reproduction of almost two hundred manuscripts from the Buddhist 
texts in London appeared under the title Echoes of the Singing Sands (Meisha 
yoin \ ¥>#R#R). Subsidized by the Keimeikai, published by the Iwanami 
Bookstore 42/5 in Tokyd, the Meisha yoin consists of 104 plates (large 
format) of which the first eighty-seven plates are reproductions of Buddhist 
works and commentaries that are not in the present Canon and the remainder 
of the plates are devoted to reproductions of prefaces, colophons and special 
important manuscripts.?° Two years later (1932) the eighty-fifth volume of the 
Taishé shinshii daizdkyé6 KE. RE (editors: Takakusu Junjird 
fb, Watanabe Kaigyoku 3 #8) was published with editions of import- 
ant Tun-huang manuscripts from the Stein and Pelliot collections.” Yabuki 
was in charge of editing the Stein manuscripts, Yamada Ryijo 11 i fsx and 
Akamatsu Hidekage #:#$4%H& were in charge of editing the Pelliot manu- 


*4 In 1925 Takayanagi Koei {228 published a study of the Tun-huang texts kept at 
Otani University XGA in Bukkyé kenkyi IV, 2 (a supplement appeared in the same journal 
VII, nos. 1-2, 1927). 

°° This pamphlet is not listed in the Japanese bibliography of the Shakai keizai shiryd; it is a 
simple list of 298 titles with the demerit of no reference to the Stein numbers. 

6 Cf. Pelliot, TP 28 (1931), pp. 236-237; Bibliographie bouddhique 1V-V, pp. 44-45. The 
respective numbers of the Stein manuscripts were still lacking in this luxurious edition of plates. 
Three years later, 1933, the same publisher in conjunction with the Keimeikai issued Yabuki’s 
explanation of the texts plus ten studies (Meisha yoin kaisetsu, Toky6, 876 pp.; cf. Bibliographie 
bouddhique V1, pp. 9-10). The Stein numbers are given for each text as well as references to 
editions in the eighty-fifth volume of the Taishé daizdkyé and to known pertinent Pelliot manu- 
scripts. This text remains today the best study of the bearing of the London manuscripts on the 
history of Buddhism. 

27 Texts from other sources were also edited: approximately twenty Tun-huang manuscripts 
from Japanese collections and seven old manuscripts kept in Japan. One hundred thirty-nine 
Stein texts and thirty-nine Pelliot texts were edited according to Bibliographie bouddhique 
VI-V, p. 41. 
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scripts: in total 189 manuscripts numbering from 2732 to 2920 in the Taishs 
Canon. The London manuscripts edited in this volume had all appeared 
previously in the plates of the Meisha yoin, but the Paris texts were almost 
entirely published for the first time. 

From 1919 to 1921 the renowned University of Kyéto scholar, Haneda 
Toru, was visiting Paris where he was primarily interested in investigating 
Tun-huang texts of non-Chinese language (Uigur, Ch’i-tan script) and texts 
in connection with the Manichaean religion in China. In collaboration with 
Paul Pelliot who supplied notes, Haneda published reproductions of four 
Pelliot manuscripts and edited nine texts also from the Pelliot collection, 
Tonko isho Vol. 1, Shanghai, Toa kokyikai Kydto, 
1926; a second volume was never published. In 1924 both Naité and Ishihama 
Juntard 7 YK #i ABS travelled to Europe. In the summer of 1924 Ishihama 
lectured on the Tun-huang texts at the Kaitokudé ###% in Osaka. The 
publication of these lectures, Tonkd sekishitsu no isho, and an article “Tonks 
sekishitsu zakko’ in Gakuhé XII, 4, established Ishihama 
as the leading Japanese authority on the subject (according to Kanda, op.cit., 

p- 33; see the first five essays by Ishihama in his Shinagaku ronko & #5 % 24%, 
Osaka, 1943). Around 1926 Kojima Sukema of Kyéto University sojourned 
in Paris, and wrote a series of articles on the Pelliot manuscripts which 
appeared in Shinagaku. When Kojima returned to Kydto he headed the 
committee in charge of publishing Takase Hoshinoki’s Mii t2# kanreki 

volume; this same committee issued in 1929 editions of twenty-six Tun-huang 

manuscripts from Paris, Peking, and the private collection of Nakamura 

Fusetsu pertaining to Chinese philosophy entitled Sha-shii shushi nijitrokushu 

Ni FAN About this same time Otani Kishin of Keijd 

University and Shigematsu Shunsh6 of Kyushi' University also 

visited Europe and studied the manuscripts in London and Paris. 

In the fall of 1931 Naba Toshisada #$}%#! 4 arrived in Paris where he 
sojourned until the spring of 1933, during which time, however, he visited 
holdings of Tun-huang manuscripts and Central Asian finds in other parts 
of Europe (England and Germany). Since 1933 few years have passed during 
which Naba has not published at least one article connected with Tun-huang 
studies.”° One of his most recent achievements is a review of the Tun-huang 
manuscripts and the Grotto of Unsurpassed Height in Tonké Toroban shakai 
keizai shiryo, Kydto, 1959, pp. 11-68. Another Japanese scholar, Kanda 


*’ This work has been reprinted by the Kébundé, Kyéto in 1959, with an important list of 
corrections. 


** A complete bibliography of Naba’s articles would be most welcome. The earliest published 


article of which I have knowledge dates from 1914, and I know of eighty-three articles published 
before his trip to Europe late in 1931. 
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Kiichird BB, the recently retired director of the Kydto National 
Museum, who had been interested in Zoroastrianism in China (cf. Shigaku 
zasshi 2 #3 39, no. 4, 1928) became interested in reproducing Tun-huang 
texts during his visits to Europe, especially Paris in 1935-1936, and in 1938 
appeared his compilation Tonké hiseki rushin a two-volume 
work containing plates referring to sixty-three works ff.*° Nine years later 
appeared a supplement of thirty-four Pelliot manuscripts with reference to 
twenty-three works entitled Tonké hiseki rushin shimben #8 ti” 
with prefaces by Lu Chih-hung and Hsii Shou-ch’ang 

Tun-huang manuscripts in private Japanese collections have also 
stimulated research on the part of Japanese scholars. Part of the well-known 
Nakamura Fusetsu +} # #47 collection is now housed in the Shodd Museum 
Following Enoki Kazuo’s visit to Europe in the early 
part of the 1950’s photographic reproductions of the microfilms of the Stein 
manuscripts have been placed at the Téyd Bunko, Tokyé, and the Jimbun 
kagaku kenkyiijo, Kydto. Since the fall of 1956 Japanese scholars have been 
working on a catalogue of the Stein manuscripts and at the same time repro- 
ducing or editing texts in conjunction with their present research. In this 
task they have an excellent aid in the form of the methodical Giles’ catalogue 
giving the measurements of each manuscript, references to publications in 
Western languages and to ‘companion’ manuscripts in the Pelliot collection, 
and references to Nanj6 Bunyii’s Catalogue, the Kydto edition and the Taisho 
edition of the Tripitaka, and the Meisha yoin of Yabuki Keiki. ‘The main 
handicap of the Japanese scholars will be the lack of information concerning 
the kind of paper, the colour and the condition of the manuscript; will it 
be possible for them to overcome this handicap in their attempt to perfect 
the Giles’ catalogue? 

Lionel Giles was not the first European to attempt to separate and classify 
the most important results of the Stein expeditions to Central Asia and 
Tun-huang. Edouard Chavannes, then professor of Chinese language and 
institutions at the Collége de France, was invited to decipher the writing on 
wooden slips and at the same time Chavannes provided material for the 


8° Not having seen this work, my account is based on the preface to the sequel by LuChih-hung. 

3! Two volumes, National Taiwan University September 1947. 

82 The compiler fortunately included the numbers of the Pelliot manuscripts that are photo- 
graphically reproduced: 3469, 2670, 2643, 2748, 2980, 3015, 2630, 2628, 3573, 3382, 3380, 
2486, 2767, 2627 and 2636 (Volume I); 2584, 2347, 2417, 3404, 2353, 2563, 2688, 2213, 2396, 
2658, 3345, 3126, 3501; 3382, 2494, 2661, 3735, 2833, and 2901 (Volume IT). 

The Shdwa somokuroku Vol. 1, Téky6, 1929, contains a catalogue 
(pp. 1055-1068) entitled A & with references to the collections 
in London, Paris, Peking, Dairen, Otani University (Kydto), Ryakoku University (Kyéto), and 
seven private Japanese collections including that of Nakamura Fusetsu. 
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Guide to an Exhibition of Paintings, Manuscripts and other Archeological 
Objects collected by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, British Museum, 
1914.** Concerning the paintings recovered by Stein from Tun-huang Arthur 
Waley, then Assistant-Keeper in the Sub-Department of Oriental Prints and 
Drawings, took up the task of compiling a catalogue which was published by 
the British Museum under the title A Catalogue of Paintings recovered from 
Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein in 1931. 

Giles himself states at the beginning of his article on Wei Chuang’s 
Ch’in fu yin that he undertook a preliminary survey of the Stein manuscripts 
in the early part of 1919.°* For the next thirty years or more Giles continued 
to publish material on singularly important manuscripts as well as six papers 
on the dated manuscripts of the Stein collection.?? These papers were neatly 
summarized in a small brochure published by the China Society, London, 
1944, entitled Six Centuries at Tunhuang. 

From the 1957 catalogue it is clear just how many of the 6,980 Stein 
manuscripts, the 20 printed documents and the 34 bilingual texts pertain to 
Buddhism: the first 6,794 of the total 8,102 entries are five-sixths of the entire 
collection.** Of the remaining seventeen per cent the secular texts total 1,029 
entries or thirteen per cent of the entire collection. Four per cent of the total 
entries are divided among Taoist texts (258 entries), Manichaean texts 
(2 entries) and printed documents (20 entries).*® 

The recent increase of interest in Chinese popular literature is manifest 
in the number of publications concerning Tun-huang manuscripts of this 
character. Giles’ catalogue gives ninety-one entries of ‘poems, songs, and 
ballads’ and eighteen entries for ‘tales and biographies’, plus eighty-four 
entries of ‘miscellaneous texts’ (some of which are popular in nature). Many 


*! This Guide was the source of Lo Fu-ch’ang’s catalogue, Kuo-hsiieh chi-k’an 1, 1, January 
1923 (see Yao Ming-ta #43%, Chung-kuo mu-lu hsiieh-shih PRB RB#, Shanghai, 1936; 
reprint, 1957, p. 396). 

5 See the important review of this work by Pelliot, TP 28 (1931), pp. 383-413. In 1955 
appeared an important catalogue, Tun-huang yi-shu hsii-lu BUGBAERR by Hsieh Chih-liu 
HEM. 

36 Cf. TP 24 (1925-6), p. 305. 


3? See BSOAS VII, 1935; VIII, 1936; IX 1937-1939, pp. 1-25, 1023-1046; X, 1940; XI, 
1943 ; this series of articles is still most useful as the dated manuscripts are treated in chronological 
order (from 406-995). 


38 Besides the first 6,794 entries there are other entries among the printed documents, bilingual 
manuscripts and secular texts (such as the lists of Buddhist works) that have not been included 
in this calculation which remains only approximate. Concerning the bilingual manuscripts, 
however, Giles uses the abbreviation Or. which is not listed among the table of abbreviations. 


3 E. Schafer(JAOS 78, pp. 132-137) has already noted the error concerning Giles’ statement 
about a printed placard from Stein’s third expedition (cf. B. Schindler, AM 1952, pp. 222-223). 
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of the miscellaneous texts remain to be identified.*° Perhaps it would not be 
out of place to list recent editions of ‘Tun-huang popular literature: 

1. Wang Chung-min, Tun-huang chi tzi ch me, 
Shanghai, 1954; 

2. Jén Erh-pei Tun-huang ch’ii ch’u-t’'an th OR, Shanghai, 
1954;" 

3. Jén Erh-pei, Tun-huang ch’ti chiao-lu th Shanghai, 1955; 

4. Chou Shao-liang Tun-huang pien-wén hui-lu 
augmented and revised edition, Shanghai, 1955; 

5. Wang Chung-min, Hsiang Ta, Chou Yi-liang, Ch’i Kung &, 
Tséng Yi-kung @#4, Tun-huang pien-wén chi, two volumes, 
Peking, 1957 

and the luxuriously published editions of fifty-seven manuscripts dealing 
with the Chinese language: 

Chiang Liang-fu #358, Ying-yai Tun-huang yiin-chi 

Peking, 1955. 

One unique feature of the Giles catalogue is the section ‘drawings and 
diagrams’ (pp. 276-277). These fifty-eight entries are for the most part 
cross-references to manuscripts described elsewhere in the catalogue (only 
six entries are given an equivalent Stein number). This is the first time, to 
my knowledge, that woodcuts, pen-and-ink drawings, coloured pictures, 
sketches, etc. among the Stein manuscripts have been listed. The study of 
the art of the manuscripts has been neglected; is it because the available 
material is not very enlightening or worthy of study? On the other hand, the 
calligraphy of the manuscripts has received attention.** In the introduction 
to the catalogue Giles writes: 


The handwriting of the copyists also passes through a series of changes which are similarly 
useful in furnishing a rough clue to the date. Throughout the fifth century and perhaps 


40 Giles number 7330 (Stein 6150) has recently been related by Jao Tsung-i (Hsin-yahsiieh-pao 
Hin SR III, 2, 1958, p. 328) to a passage by Yang Hsiu #4 in the Wén-hsiian, ch. 40. Giles 
number 7872 (Stein 613) has been identified by Yamamoto Tatsurd ;ljAs#AS as a taxation 
record of a.p. 547 (Téyd Gakuhé, 37, 2, 3, 1954). 

4 Jén gives a short bibliography of Tun-huang popular literature that has been edited and 
published in China and Japan, Introduction, pp. 3-4. 

* Cf. Arthur Waley, Studia Serica Bernhard Karlgren, 1959, pp. 172-177, and Ballads and 
Stories from Tun-huang, London, 1960. In 1960 Chiang Li-hung ##$2$ published a work 
on the use and meaning of certain characters in the pien-wén texts: 7un-huang pien-wén tzii-yt 
tung-shih (an augmented and revised edition of the 1959 edition), Shanghai, 
Chung-hua Book Company. 

43 Very recently the entire issue of Bokubi %3¢, No.97, May 1960, was devoted to an article 
on the calligraphy of the Stein manuscripts (dated from a.p. 406 to 986) with forty plates by 
Fujieda Akira #*%%, a student of the late Haneda Toru. Fujieda has been interested in Central 
Asian history and Tun-huang studies for many years; his study YINSRREA MBER was 
published in the Téhé Gakuhd, Kyoto, XII, 3, 4; XIII, 1, 2, in 1942-43. 
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even later, a stubby kind of brush seems to have been in common use which was incapable 

of producing the fine, delicate strokes that are characteristic of Chinese calligraphy at 

its best. It was during the Sui dynasty that the art of handwriting appears to have reached 

its zenith—at any rate, as far as the present Collection is concerned . . . (p. xi) 

Another salient feature of the catalogue is the conversion table from the 
Stein numbers (1-6980), pp. 303-331. The conversion table elicits the question 
about future publications dealing with the Stein manuscripts: whether or not 
to cite Stein numbers, Giles numbers or both numbers? Since a sizeable 
number of publications concerning the manuscripts exists already, it would 
seem appropriate to continue to use the Stein numbers, at least in scholarly 
publications. Whatever method the Japanese scholars will use for the arrange- 
ment of their catalogue, they are certain to have differences from the Giles’ 
arrangement and perhaps allocate other numbers. In that case, scholars who 
begin using the Giles numbers might subsequently feel that it is wise to 
change again in favour of the Japanese numbers; this would eventually lead 
to some confusion and wasted effort in locating which manuscript is under 
investigation. 

Unfortunately the Giles catalogue does not include an index to the Pelliot 
manuscripts cited in the body of the descriptive catalogue. However, Wang 
Chung-min’s Tun-huang ku-chi hsii-lu as well as Yabuki’s Meisha yoin kaisetsu 
can partially overcome this /apsus in the Giles catalogue. Let’s hope the Japanese 
scholars will think to include such an index, and emulate their English 
predecessor in giving references to Japanese publications about each manu- 
script in the same way that Lionel Giles has done for publications in Western 
languages.*! 


G. E. SARGENT 
University of Hong Kong 


China in Western Literature: A continuation of Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica. 


Compiled by TuNG-L1 Yuan # [Aj##. (New Haven: Yale University, 
Far Eastern Publications, 1958. Pp. xix + 802. US$12-50) 


SINCE the publication of a supplementary volume in 1924 to Henri Cordier’s 
Bibliotheca Sinica (1849-1925; cf. Pelliot TP 24, 1926, pp. 1-15), there has 
not appeared anyone on the horizon to venture to supplement Cordier’s 
work. Orientalists of the Western hemisphere have been obliged to refer to 
their own bibliographical labours or to rely upon the subsequent publications 
of voluminous bibliographies, such as the annual bibliography issued by 


44 T should like to express my gratitude to Mr Jao Tsung-i for the loan of several books from 


his personal library, and to Mr Philip Tong for indicating several recent requisitions by the 
Fung Ping Shan Library. 
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The Far Eastern Quarterly (now the Journal of Asian Studies), or the Annual 
Bibliography of Oriental Studies WIAA (Jimbun kagaku ken- 
kyajo, Kyéto), or bibliographies such as the Bibliographie bouddhique, ably 
edited through the industrious efforts of Mlle Marcelle Lalou, which is 
devoted to all aspects of Buddhist studies. Cordier himself blazed a trail in 
bibliography for orientalia, to which the subtitle of Dr Yuan’s work attests, 
but earlier footpaths had been made of which we have an account in the pre- 
face to the first edition dated 1878, of which the Bibliotheca Sinologica by 
Andreae and Geiger, published at Frankfort in 1864, seems to have been 
Cordier’s main devancier. His discussion of P. G. and O. F. von Mdllendorffs’ 
work, entitled Manual of Chinese Bibliography, being a list of works and essays 
relating to China (Shanghai, 1876), a work of 378 pages, indicates how quickly 
all other bibliographies became obsolete except for the fact that some of them, 
including the Mdllendorffs’, had an index of authors’ names which was 
unfortunately lacking in Cordier’s completed work, even in the revised and 
enlarged four-volume work of which the publication was terminated in 1908. 
Two years after the publication of Cordier’s own Supplement, the librarian 
of the Hankow Club (cf. JOS II, 1, p. 135) supplied a provisional subject 
index, obviously designed to aid the user of Cordier’s monumental achieve- 
ment. The importance of such a ‘rough index’ is revealed by its reissue the 
very same year (1926) in Japan by the Toy6 Bunko, Toky6. The gap, however, 
was not filled until 1953 when the East Asiatic Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, published a mimeographed index to the authors listed in 
Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica. Fortunately, Dr Yuan will not oblige the users 
of his work to wait almost twenty years for an author index, as a comprehen- 
sive author index is appended (pp. 730-800), as well as a very thoughtful 
index to titles of Chinese works (pp. 801-802). 

Dr Yuan has also thoughtfully supplied an addendum (Appendix II, 
pp. 716-729) in an attempt to bring all his material up to the date of publica- 
tion plus other notable items that were missed in the body of the text. Since 
the publication of China in Western Literature (the title appears misleading 
without the subtitle) Dr Yuan has authored A Selected Bibliography of Russian 
Works on China, 1918-1958, restricted to the holdings of American libraries, 
with an index of authors’ names, in Monumenta Serica, XVIII, 1959, pp. 
388-430, which also announces Dr Yuan’s intention to publish supplementary 
bibliographies on China. Corrections, additions, supplements, etc., are all 
needed, and nobody more than Dr Yuan himself would welcome these, given 
the spirit with which he has undertaken the original assignment. 

The most nonchalant perusal of the entire work startles one by the 
appalling amount of material published about China in Western languages 
since 1924. One would hesitate to say how much redundancy this publication 
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represents, yet this reviewer counted 58 translations (?) listed under the title 
Lao-tzii in China in Western Literature. Important articles on the Lao-tzii, 
that might partially counter this expendable listing, are not included, because 
Dr Yuan has restricted himself to a bibliography of books whereas articles in 
learned journals are to appear in a separate companion volume. Reference 
would have to be subsequently made to Wing-tsit Chan’s excellently annotated 
bibliography of Chinese philosophy, listed by Dr Yuan on page 287. This case 
implies the need of bibliographies devoted to one aspect of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, which can, in turn, only be compiled by an expert in that field. But 
Dr Yuan’s bibliography serves another purpose, a purpose similar to the 
comprehensive undertaking of Henri Cordier: to supply a needed bibliography 
for aspects of Chinese civilization other than one’s specialty. The present 
lack of special bibliographies each devoted to one aspect of Chinese civilization 
is bridged by the semi-comprehensive bibliography that Dr Yuan represents. 

At this point we can see that China in Western Literature necessarily 
becomes selective due to the physical impossibility of being comprehensive, 
especially in the section ‘Religion—1’, where the difficulty is admittedly 
increased with respect to what Buddhist texts and translations are essential 
for the study of both Buddhism in China and Chinese Buddhism. For 
example, Conze’s edited text with translation of the Vajracchedika Prajnapa- 
ramita published in the Serie Crientale Roma, No. 13 (Rome, 1957), and his 
translation of the Abhisamaydlankara (SOR, No. 6, Rome, 1954) are not 
included under the topic Prajfiaparamitas (sic) page 321. Hence, selectivity 
is not achieved either, but rather a lack of all-inclusiveness. Under the topic 
Saddharmapundarika (p. 321), we would like to see listed the two edited 
Sanskrit texts, both recently republished in Japan, the first by H. Kern and 
Nanjo Bunyi (Toky6, 1952) (the English translation comprises Vol. 22 of the 
Sacred Books of the East) and the second by Wogihara (Ogihara) Unrai KR 
= and Tsuchida Chi (Romanized and revised text of the Bidliotheca 
Buddhica Publication by consulting a Sanskrit MS and Tibetan and Chinese 
translations). I mention this merely because Dr Yuan has already seen fit to 
list (p. 319) another important Sanskrit text, edited by the late Nanjé Bunya, 
The Lankavatara-sitra, which has been recently reprinted by Otani University 
in Kyoto, Japan (1956). Another important Sanskrit text edited by Louis de 
la Vallée-Poussin (not Pousson, p. 323), the Mdadhyamikavrtti, recently 
reprinted in Japan, might also be listed, as well as Yamaguchi Susumu’s 
edited Madhyantavibhagatikaé of Sthiramati to keep company with J. de 
Jong’s Cing chapitres du Prasannapada of Candrakirti (Leiden, 1949).! On 


1 Translation of the Prasannapadd has now been completed in a combination of Western 


languages with the recent French publication: Jacques May, Douze chapitres de la Prasannapada, 
Paris, 1959. 
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page 322 under the topic Tripitaka is listed Edouard Chavannes’ Cing cents 
contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois, four volumes; would it not 
be better to list this under a topic Vinaya or else list it under Chavannes in 
the same way that Buddhist Texts through the Ages is listed under the name of 
one of its four collaborators, Edward Conze? Similarly, E. J. ‘Thomas’ book 
Early Buddhist Scriptures and Winternitz’s Der dltere Buddhismus nach Texten 
des Tripitaka might be listed under the authors’ names. In fact, a listing of all 
the translations from the Pali text Society’s publications, now reprinted, 
might be considered. Even the Indo-Iranian reprints (published by Mouton, 
La Haye) might be included, especially T. Stcherbatsky’s two-volume 
Buddhist Logic. Of the recent restoration of Sanskrit works from Chinese 
translations and extant Sanskrit fragments, Dr Yuan mentions Rahula 
Sankrtyayana’s Vijnaptimatratasiddhisastra (sic). Perhaps V. V. Gokhale and 
P. Pradhan’s editions of Asanga’s Abhidharma-sammuccaya should be included 
under Asanga, and certainly in a future supplement V. Bhattacharya’s edited 
text of Asanga’s monumental Yogdcarabhimi (Part 1, University of Calcutta, 
1957). The third volume or index to Louis de la Vallée-Poussin’s translation 
of Hsiian-tsang’s Vijiaptimatratasiddhi? was meticulously compiled by 
R. P. Etienne Lamotte (p. 323). Etienne Lamotte’s translation of Le traité de 
la grande vertu de sagesse has a second volume, containing chapters 16-30, 
published in 1949, again as Volume 18 of the Bibliothéque du Muséon. ‘The 
inclusion of unpublished theses at the date of publication of Dr Yuan’s work 
is a happy feature of the bibliography; otherwise, we would not have Chang 
K’un’s study of the Kathinavastu which has now appeared in the Indo- 
Iranian Series published by Mouton. 

What precisely demarcates the section General Works from the listings 
under Sacred Books—translations and commentaries is a slight mystery, for it 
is under the former that we find Paul Demiéville’s studies of the Milindapanha 
and the Ta-ch’éng ch’i-hsin lun K3€i2{B i as well as Le concile de Lhasa, 
the latter of which might be located for a more useful purpose in the section 
Zen Buddhism. Since the authorship of the Ta-ch’éng ch’i-hsin lun is held in 
question, it might be better to make a separate listing (rather than under 
Asvaghosa) for all Western works concerned with this text under the topic 
Mahayanasraddhotpada-sastra, and relocate Goddard’s ‘interpretation of Prof. 
Suzuki’s translation of Ashvaghosha’s Awakening of Faith’ under this topic. 
Edward Conze’s Buddhism: its Essence and Manifestation (London 1951, 3rd 
edition, 1957) is a lapsus within the section of General Works, and R. P. 
Henri de Lubac’s works: Aspects du Bouddhisme (1951), La Remontre du 


2 This text is not by Vasubandhu, but is a compilation by Hsiian-tsang from ten Indian 
commentators of the Yogacara school on Vasubandhu’s Trimstkd. Possible topics for its classi- 
fication are Vijfiapti, or Hsiian-tsang or Yogacara. 
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Bouddhisme et de l Occident (1952), and Amidisme (1955), are worthy items for 
the section of General Works. 

In the section Dictionaries and Indexes it would be well to include the 
two Japanese works known as Mahdavyutpatti, one edited by Sakaki Rydzaburé 
i 5é = BE (Kyoto, 1916) and the other by Wogihara (Ogihara) Unrai 3k Ji 23% 
(Tokyo, 1915). The latter has recently been reprinted in Japan. Nishio 
Kyéo’s Tibetan supplement to the Sakaki edition is listed under Dictionaries 
of the Tibetan language (p. 631), and no mention is made of the Sanskrit 
index compiled by Sakaki (Kydto, 1925). George Roerich’s translation of 
The Blue Annals (listed p. 634) now has an index published separately in the 
Serie Orientale Roma, No. 15, Rome, by T. V. Wylie. No mention is made 
of U. N. Ghoshal and N. Dutt’s English translation of A. Schiefner’s German 
rendering, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien,® of this history written by 
Taranatha (undoubtedly because it appeared in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
1928-1934) nor of B. Datta’s English translation, Mystic Tales of Lama 
Taranatha (sic), A Religio-sociological History of Mahayana Buddhism, 1944, 
reprinted in India in 1957, of Griinwedel’s Edelsteinmire. But the English 
translation published in India of Maurice Winternitz’s Geschichte der indischen 
Literatur, 3 Bande, is important to list if only for the author’s revised account 
(Vol. 2, translated by Mrs S. Ketkar and Miss H. Kohn, Calcutta, 1933) of 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist literature. We are also puzzled by the fact that 
R. A. Stein’s 2-volume work L’épopée tibétaine des Gésar dans sa version lamai- 
que de Ling is listed separately on page 641 rather than with other works on 
Gesar listed on page 634. 

Despite these few suggestions the reader should not be misled as to the 
reviewer’s appreciation of Dr Yuan’s efforts. The very fact that as eminent 
a person as Dr Yuan has assumed the arduous task of Western bibliography 
reveals the new age that is commencing for Sinology, perhaps due more than 
anything else to the present social and political situation of Chinese scholars 
living overseas. More Chinese scholars are writing in Western languages 
(this fact is fairly obvious in Dr Yuan’s compilation), and more Westerners 
are engaged in Oriental studies than ever before. This has resulted in an 
increasing number of important sinological publications in Western languages 
by both Europeans and Chinese. 

The section on Literature includes the titles of Hsii Chung-nien’s # (4: 
work, indeed gratifying to have a complete list of Hsii’s writings much of 
which appeared in China in limited editions. His Anthologie de la littérature 


* Concerning Schiefner’s translation, see A. Bareau, Les sectes bouddhiques du Petit Véhicule 
(Saigon, 1955), p. 26, and M. Hofinger, Etude sur le concile de Vaisali (Louvain, 1946), p. 14. 
* On Winternitz’s work, see Paul Demiéville’s comments with respect to Yamada Ryijd’s 


Bongo butten no bunkengaku josetsu in TP XLVI (1958), p. 417. 
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chinoise (listed p. 405) is notable for its fluent French rendering of important 
Chinese literary texts. Vincent Shih’s translation of Liu Hsieh’s Wén-hsin 
tiao-lung, which will undoubtedly be included in one of Dr Yuan’s future 
supplements, is a landmark in Western studies of Chinese literary criticism, 
but its publication (Columbia University Press, 1959) unfortunately followed 
that of China in Western Literature.» The American reprint of Ch’én Shih- 
hsiang’s translation of Lu Chi’s Essay on Literature (listed by Dr Yuan under 
General Works on Literature, p. 405) is a manifest example of the literary and 
scholarly quality of work that has been recently achieved, and the reprint offers 
no details concerning the first edition published in Peking in 1948, which Dr 
Yuan adequately relates. Such details with respect to editions are abundantly 
furnished throughout Dr Yuan’s compilation, including the Chinese charac- 
ters for Chinese authors that are frequently lacking in their respective Western 
publications, and which in some cases are not to be found in any book or 
bibliography. 

The outline of subjects is a great improvement upon the system of 
classification used by Cordier; so great an improvement that the utility of the 
book is greatly enhanced. Although Dr Yuan states in his preface that ‘the 
geographical divisions, designed as they are for convenience, should not be 
taken too literally’—he cites the example of Tun-huang studies—we can only 
wonder why Tun-huang studies (since Tun-huang is located in Kansu) do 
not merit a separate classification rather than their inclusion under Sinkiang. 
With the present increase in publications on the Tun-huang manuscripts it 
will be difficult to decide in some cases whether certain works should be 
included under Tun-huang studies, merely because the source material comes 
from the Tun-huang manuscripts, or rather classified under an appropriate 
subject classification. 

Let us hope that the companion volume on journal articles undertaken 
by the late Dr Cheuk-woon Taam will soon be edited and published and 
furthermore that Dr Tung-li Yuan will continue his bibliographical endea- 


vours with timely supplements. 
G. E. SARGENT 


University of Hong Kong 


Magnum Lexicon Sinico-Latinum tp # T # Edited by P. E. Bou, s.v.p. 
(Hong Kong: St. Paul’s Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 1986. HK$110-00) 


WHokeVER in China has been in charge of seminarians or somehow connected 
with medical students has keenly felt, and even now feels, the need of a great 
> Achilles Fang, at Harvard University, is now working on another translation of Liu Hsieh’s 


text, and Grove Press, New York, has announced the forthcoming publication of his two- 
volume Anthology of Chinese Literature. 
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Chinese-Latin and Latin-Chinese dictionary. Besides seminarians and medical 
people, also other men, acquainted with foreign literature and who have 
enjoyed the beauty of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Catullus . . . and have realized 
the importance of Latin culture in the formation of the present Western 
civilization, wish for such a work. 

This reviewer remembers that when he arrived in China some Chinese 
priests asked him to compile a big Latin Lexicon, and during his stay in 
Peking some students of medicine and of foreign literature expressed the 
same wish. The old Jexica latina, namely the dictionaries of Da Gemona- 
Couvreur, Goncalves, Pétillon, Hubrecht were manifestly insufficient either 
because they were exclusively confined to the classical language, as the 
Lexicon Da Gemona-Couvreur, or because they satisfied only the limited 
needs of the seminarians, as the Lexica of Pétillon, Goncalves, Hubrecht 
and some others published by the Fathers of the Missions Etrangéres, or by 
the Jesuits of Sien Hsien, or compiled and circulated as manuscripts by the 
Franciscan Fathers. In 1935 the reviewer had a long conversation on this subject 
with the late Fr Mittler, s.v.p., and was indeed glad to know from him that 
after the publication of the Terminologia Philosophica, of which at that time 
he was preparing a new edition, he had planned also the translation of the 
largely known Chinese dictionary compiled by Dr Wang Yiin-wu (~2E.X 
#* #2) with the obviously necessary additions. He also intended to compose the 
second part of this work, namely the Latin-Chinese Dictionary which is even 
more useful for the Chinese students. No doubt Fr Mittler and the Fathers 
of SVD were and are highly qualified for such work. Mittler and his confrere, 
Fr Weig who later became bishop, gave the Chinese seminarians and other 
cultured people a complete set of books for learning and mastering the Latin 
language (Institutiones Linguae Latinae) beginning with the Abecedarium 
and ending with the Prosody. Moreover Mittler published the first book of 
the De Bello Gallico, a graduated series of exercises to help the students in 
the translation from Chinese into Latin and vice versa. One of Mittler’s 
pupils, Fr Vitus Chang who also became bishop, with Fr Huettermann started 
a collection of old Christian Latin writers. As far as I know, only the first 
volume appeared containing the Acta Martyrum Scillitanorum and the Passio 
Sanctae Perpetuae et Felicitatis. 

All this has been said to point out the great achievement of Fr Boehm’s 
monumental Lexicon Sinico-Latinum. Fr Boehm, as the most important 
collaborator of Fr Mittler and as the one who completed this lexicon belongs 
to a school of modest but efficient scholars, or, if it seems too exaggerated 
to speak of a school, he worked from the first years of his priesthood amongst 
a group of humble yet erudite men, especially with the unforgettable Fr 
Mittler, with his very exceptional knowledge of the Latin language and 
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pronounced inclination for lexicographical activities. Such precedents, of 
course, give to the reader and to all who peruse this Magnum Lexicon Sinico- 
Latinum, confidence that they are handling a fine piece of work. This volume, 
with its imposing structure (two thousand pages in two columns), its accurate 
printing, the richness of terms and phrases, useful additional appendices, 
severity of method from the first to the last page, appears to me as a work of 
other times, a product of great erudition and peculiarly of living faith. It is a 
pledge which prepares for and contributes to the realization of the spiritual 
communion between East and West, which must be the greatest task before 
the next generation. 

Fr Boehm has his method. First, he knows how to deal with the intricate 
problem of Latin orthography, and adds the accents to every form or ‘voice’, 
thus helping even those who are familiar with the Regia Parnassi. He gives a 
complete list of the irregular verbs in Latin. Besides, he distinguishes his 
Latin terminology according to the golden, silver, bronze, ecclesiastical and 
modern latinity, telling the readers with very minute signs to which age or to 
which kind of Latin literature the term belongs. Moreover, concisely and 
concretely, he defends the opinion of St Augustine and of St Gregorius 
of Naziantium, who said that after the Incarnation of the Word, the Latin 
and Greek languages must be, and in fact were, ennobled by this absolute 
Light, which came from the bosom of the Heavenly Father. 

In every human work, but especially in lexicography, it is impossible 
to attain to perfection from the first start, and everybody knows the ‘dystica’ 
of Scaligerus: to compile a lexicon is like being condemned to death! .. . 
Fr Boehm, with the humility proper to the wise, acknowledges the lacunae 
of his dictionary and asks the readers for any counsel and suggestion which 
can help him to improve it. For my part, what I have found is not serious, 
except some typographical mistakes; however, I will express my opinion 
frankly. The translation of some terms is nude—I mean that some forms 
could have been rendered into other terms to give more adequate idea of how 
a Chinese ideogram and a Chinese phrase can be translated into Latin. When 
the fundamental meaning of a word is clear in itself I think it is not necessary 
to translate such compositions of two or four Chinese characters. Perhaps, it 
would be more useful to show by examples quoted from the Classics, from 
modern writers, proverbs, and idiomatic Chinese phrases how the same term 
imperceptibly changes in significance in different contexts. It seems that such 
elaboration for at least the more important verbs, nouns, and adjectives should 
be able to demonstrate the genius of the Latin as well as of the Chinese 
language. Of course, the author was bound to a certain extent to follow the 
work of Dr Wang Yiin-wu. But he knows that the Chinese critics have made 
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the same criticism of Dr Wang’s Lexicon. Perhaps, as he had to think of 
Ecclesiastical Latin, he neglected a little the aspect we have just mentioned. 

But the greatest shortcoming of this work is that without the second 
part, namely the Chinese Latin-Lexicon, it must be considered imperfect 
and incomplete. So it is my fervent wish that the Maecenas of this Lexicon, 
Bishop Schu of Tsingtao and the Society of the Divine Word, who have so 
many merits not only in the missionary field but also in other cultural 
achievements, will do their best to enable Fr Boehm, with the collaboration 
of some other scholars, to complete this great task soon. Naturally the work 
will be more difficult than the first part, but it seems to me more necessary. 
Boehm knows already the method and the ways, and is acquainted with the 
sources of Latin literature, therefore, it would be a pity if he could not get 
the necessary facilities for such labour. And for such a work, I dare suggest 
that one should not rely exclusively on other dictionaries, but should approach 
directly the sources. In some editions of Latin classics, as in the Latin 
Patrology of Migne, he will find great help for such an end. A good lexicon 
gives the Weltanschauung of each civilization which expresses itself in its 
language. Now a Latin-Chinese Dictionary must comprehend Latin civiliza- 
tion, that is, by allusions and by a vigorous treatment of the subject matter, 
it must revive for learned men the traditions, passions, influences, ideals, 
tragedies, and jokes of two thousand years, and it must especially express 
the flower of Christian Latinity, because as Augustine says, even the ‘nobile 
eloquium Vergili’ became Christian after the Incarnation of the Word. Thus 
it is necessary not only to peruse the Latin Classics, although they are the 
first authorities, but also to take into consideration the Latin Christian 
writers, the authors of the Renaissance, as well as the modern Latin authors 
such as Leo XIII, as they all have shown how every modern sentiment and 
invention can be expressed in Latin with concision and elegant purity. The 
writer of these lines is thinking at this moment of the poems of Vitrioli, 
Casoli, Reuss, Weller, Sofia-Alessio, Fonts, and especially of Pascoli, whom 
D’Annunzio called ‘the last son of Virgil’ and of the prose of Erasmus, 
Muretus, Fracastoro, Vallauri, Gandino, Ramorino, Hartmann... . 

I finish with a ‘dysticon’ of Pascoli composed for a Greek grammar; 
it is an invitation, a wish and a beautiful description even of the lexicon of 
Fr Boehm, of the part already published and of the second part which every 
friend of ‘Humaniores Litterae’ desires so eagerly: 


Vestibulum videas servare luposque leonesque 
ast intus Circes carmina longa sonat! 


FR GaBrRIEL M. ALLEGRA, O.F.M. 
Hong Kong 
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Chinese Celadon Wares. By G. St. G. M. Gompertz. (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1958. Pp. xviii + 72, and plates 96, four in colour. 50s. net) 


Tue publication of this short but well illustrated study makes the fifth 
volume on Chinese ceramics in the valuable series of Faber monographs; the 
other four volumes being Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain by Basil Gray, 
Ming Pottery and Porcelain and Later Chinese Porcelain by Soame Jenyns, 
and Oriental Blue and White by Sir Harry Garner, which, together with 
three volumes on related subjects, Corean Pottery by W. B. Honey, Early 
Islamic Pottery and Later Islamic Pottery by Arthur Lane, form a connected 
and authoritative series. 

The term ‘celadon’ in the West has usually been applied to particular 
wares with thick blue-green or olive-green glazes, such as the Lung-ch’iian 
and ‘Northern Celadon’ of the Sung, and the finely potted Yiieh-ware of 
the Five Dynasties, immediately preceding the Sung. The corresponding 
Chinese term ‘ch’ing-tz’i’ #§*@ (the Japanese sezjz), however, is used with a 
much wider connotation than the Western term and covers in addition a 
variety of related types: on the one hand other high quality porcellanous 
wares such as the dove-grey Ju 7, the Northern and Southern Kuan @, 
and sometimes even the more intensely coloured blue Chiin #j of the Sung; 
and on the other, the thinly glazed grey-green early Yiieh i of the Six 
Dynasties, and the primitive and only partly glazed stoneware of the Han 
and Warring States, from various parts of China, with which the history of 
glazed stoneware in China begins. 

In this broad sense the term covers ‘all high-fired porcellanous ware 
with a felspathic glaze of characteristic bluish or greyish-green derived from 
iron’ (p. xv). The primitive felspathic glaze, whether discovered by accident 
or produced intentionally, from which these are all derived, is in fact the 
fundamental glaze from which all the magnificent Chinese glazes of later 
centuries have been developed. Hence the celadons (in the broad sense) have 
been rightly called by Fujio Koyama ‘the “‘backbone”’ of Oriental ceramics’ 
(p. 4). 

Although no book on celadons as a whole had appeared before in English, 
an excellent comprehensive study was published in 1943 in Japanese by 
Fujio Koyama, entitled Shina Seiji Shi-ko XBR HAR (‘A History of 
Chinese Celadon’)! and more recently a small one in Chinese by Ch’én 
Wan-li & under the title Chung-kuo ch’ing-tz’i shth-liieh 
(‘A Brief History of Chinese Celadon’).” 


Tokyo, 1943. 
* Peking, 1956. 
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Inspired, perhaps, by these and other works in Japanese and Chinese, 
the author of the work under review has summarized within the limits of 
sixty-eight pages the salient facts concerning the main groups of Chinese 
celadons as at present known. Although the material is necessarily condensed, 
the literature on each group in Japanese, Chinese, and Western languages is 
fully utilized and carefully documented. 

First, comes a short chapter on The Origin of Celadon, in which archaic 
porcellanous ware of the Warring States period from Shou Hsien in Anhwei 
and Ch’ang-sha in Hunan (both included in the ancient state of Ch’u #) is 
lightly touched upon. This is followed by a longer chapter in which the Yiieh 
Ware #&% of North Chekiang, the precurser of the true celadon, in one of 
the greatest pottery areas of ancient China, is described, from its beginning 
in the Warring States period and the Han, to its finest florescence as the 
courtly ware of the Princes of Wu-Yiieh !2 i% in the short period a.p. 907-978, 
between the 'T’ang and the Sung. Although the wide geographical distribu- 
tion of the ware, or wares of similar type, in other parts of China is noted, 
including the Huai river basin in Anhwei, and Ch’ang-sha in Hunan, and 
in a more primitive form in South China as far as North Vietnam, in the 
present chapter attention is focused upon the Yiieh region from Hangchou 
to the eastern coast of Chekiang. 

The kiln sites of the region fall into three groups, the character and the 
discovery of which are told in succession: the Té-ch’ing 7€ 7 kilns, 25 miles 
north of Hangchou, discovered in 1930 by Tsuneo Yonaiyama—a group of 
kilns established in the Han dynasty, as evidenced by similar ware from 
Hsin-yang {4% in Honan, dated a.p. 99, which may in fact have been made 
at Té-ch’ing, in the view of Koyama—where ewers with hard porcellanous 
body with iron content, flat bases, and grey-green glaze were made, very 
like the Chiu-yen ware, but harder; the Chiu-yen kilns JL# 30 miles south- 
east of Hangchou, and only a few miles from Shao-hsing, discovered in 1936 
by Yuzd Matsumura, and visited by Brankston in 1937—where bowls 
with stamped-pattern, concave base, brown ‘haloes’, and olive-green glaze 
ware from the middle of the T’ang to the Five Dynasties (but thought by 
Brankston and Koyama to be from the Later Han through the Six Dynasties) 
were made; and the Shang-lin Hu {ki kilns, moved from Yiieh-chou 
(Shao-hsing) to Yii-yao Hsien fk 15 miles east of Shao-hsing, where the 
*Yiieh-chou ware’ of Chinese literature was made in the T’ang, and the pi-sé 
ware #4 % of the Five Dynasties was made, when the Princes of Wu-Yiieh 
ruled at Hangchou a.p. 907-978. The ware, mostly incised with a fine point, 
is very different from that of Té-ch’ing and Chiu-yen, and belongs to a dif- 
ferent epoch. It is unlikely that it goes back to the Han, but is proved by an 
epitaph dated a.p. 825 to have existed in the T’ang. It was exported in large 
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quantities to Persia and Egypt. The site was visited by Bishop Moule early 
in the 1890’s, but the kilns were first located from the Yii-yao Hsien ## 
annals in 1930 by Dr Manzé Nakao, and visited by Mantaro Kaida, follow- 
ed by Tsuneo Yonaiyama, Yuzd Matsumura, Ch’én Wan-li, J. M. Plumer, 
A. D. Brankston, and finally by Dr Manzo Nakao himself. 

A short chapter on Some Unidentified Celadons from 'T’ang to Sung 
follows, in which Koyama is quoted that some olive glaze wares with ‘scraped- 
base’ may be Northern Sung Li-shui § 7k ware, the kilns of which have been 
located near Li-shui Hsien between Lung-ch’iian and Ch’u Chou sj in 
Southern Chekiang, and visited by Dr Ch’én Wan-li, but of which the 
details are not yet available. 

Others with light olive glaze are mentioned as being identified in Japan 
with Hung-chou #}\ ware of Lu Yii’s T’ang dynasty “Tea Classic’ # 

The mysterious Ch’ai ware 44% ‘blue as the sky after rain as seen in 
the rift of clouds’ (p. 24), traditionally ascribed to the time of the Emperor 
Shih Tsung (954-91), is included in the discussion, without any definite 
conclusions. 

Chapter Four, Ju and Other Northern Wares, takes up the difficult 
question of the famous but puzzling Ju ware 7% of the Chinese books. 
Commencing with the early identification by R. L. Hobson, of the true nature 
of the Ju, and its similarity to Korean ware as noted by Hsii Ching # #%,° 
the Chinese traveller to Korea in a.p. 1124, the author tells how after an 
interval during which the view of Eumorfopoulos prevailed that Ying-ch’ing 
(now called ch’ing-pai # A) was Ju or Ju type ware, Sir Percival David in 
his paper A Commentary on Ju Ware‘ established for Western scholars the 
identification of Ju ware with a ware of fine Chiin % type, illustrated by a 
few pieces in the British and Western museums, which is 

made of buff stoneware well composed but rather soft in type and having a dull resonance 

. more like pottery than porcelain 
of which ‘the glaze is a smooth, opaque bluish-green, often with a tinge of 
lavendar. ...’ (p. 34) 

. one of the classic Sung wares, simple of form, perfectly proportioned and strikingly 

beautiful in colour and glaze (p. 35). 

On the other hand, as the author points out, the Japanese scholars 
incline to identify the Ju ware with the decorated olive-green ware found in 
the vicinity of Ju Chou (p. 34), and other neighbouring places, and usually 
called ‘Northern Celadon’, an extremely fine ware clearly dating from the 


3 See Hsiian-ho féng-shih Kao-li t’u-ching a.D. 1167 (Ssii-k’u ch’iian-shu 
tsung-mu t’i-yao, No. 1541). 
4 Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, Vol. 14, 1936-7. 
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Northern Sung period, and surviving in abundance, yet apparently never 
prized or even described in the Chinese records (p. 35). 

In discussing this point, the author is led to consider the origin of the 
little known Tung ware # % (p. 36), which he illustrates with some striking 
examples, and the possibility of Tung ware being the precursor of the North- 
ern Celadon (Sir Percival David). Laying aside this view for lack of evidence, 
the author notes the view of Koyama that Tung ware may be the Northern 
Kuan (p. 36), the kilns of which were traditionally located south-east of the 
capital (Kaiféng). 

Following on this the author discusses three theories regarding the 
Northern Kuan: (1) that it comprised ‘a variety of wares made by highly 
skilled potters from different kilns who were brought to the capital for the 
purpose’; (2) ‘that it was essentially Ju ware but may also have included 
pieces “partly Chin and partly Juin character”... ’; (3) ‘that it was a special 
type of ware made at the capital and probably derived from Tung, or else 
that it was Tung itself’ (p. 37). In this connection the author quotes as a 
likely possibility that the famous Alexander Bowl described by Hobson as 
partly Ju might prove to be an example of the elusive Northern Kuan. 

The chapter closes with a discussion of the relation between Northern 
Celadon and Yiieh ware, and between Northern Celadon and Chiin. 
Although at first sight there are some obvious similarities between the 
Northern Celadon and the Yiieh ware, the striking differences in potting, 
colour and design are soon apparent. Yet the author concludes that ‘Northern 
Celadon is then a direct descendant of the Yiieh ware’ (p. 38). At the same 
time he endorses the view of Harada and Japanese experts that ‘Northern 
Celadon is a fairly close relative of Chiin’ (p. 38), largely on the grounds that 
‘the blue colour of most Chiin ware is now known to be caused by iron fired 
in a reducing atmosphere’ (p. 38). But to the present reviewer the two wares 
seem to be entirely distinct in potting, glaze, and clay, in spite of the fact that 
some evidence has been brought forward that ‘both [wares] seem to have 
been made at potteries in the same region’ (p. 38). The view expressed in the 
final paragraph of the uniqueness of Northern Celadon seems to be the 
right one: 


However, Northern Celadon differs from all other contemporary wares in the strongly 
individual character of its forms and in the depth and vigour of its carved decoration . . . 
it would be difficult to point to any ceramic products which are more artistic or worthy of 
fame; yet it must be re-affirmed that we remain uncertain of the origin and identity of 
this beautiful class of ware (p. 39). 

A later note gives recent evidence from Mr Basil Gray of Northern 

Celadon kiln sites in Shensi province in Northwest China. 

The next chapter follows the Sung dynasty southwards to Hangchou 


(A.D. 1127) and the making of the Southern Kuan ware, first in the palace 
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precincts at the southern end of the West Lake, the Hszu-nei-ssu (EW = ware, 
and second at the south side of Phoenix Hill, south of Hangchou, the Chiao- 
t’an #838 or Suburban Altar site. 

In this interesting chapter the author describes the discovery of these 
two sites in recent years, and the character of the sherds and kiln-wasters 
found there, and compares these with more or less complete specimens in 
various collections. 

The relevant literature on the subject in Chinese, Japanese, and English 
is quoted and discussed, in relation to the finest type of Lung-ch’iian, and 
to Ko-yao which is 

not clearly distinguishable from Kuan, and . . . may be regarded as the variety of Kuan 

which has close and well-defined crackle and usually a whiter, more bubbled glaze (p. 47). 

Reference is also made to the copies of Kuan ware made at Yii-hang 
shi 35 miles north-west of Hangchou and at Lung-ch’iian, known as 
‘Hangchou celadon’. 

The celadon fragments from the Hsiu-nei-ssii site and described as 
‘remarkable for having an almost white body, a pale bluish glaze devoid of 
crackle’, and ‘they have given rise to the theory that similar complete speci- 
mens of specially fine quality, may be identified as Hsiu-nei-ssti ware’ (p. 42). 

With regard to the Chiao-t’an site, the author quotes Koyama’s summary 
of the main characteristics of the Chiao-t’an Kuan ware: a specially large iron 
content; mostly coloured dark bluish grey, approaching black; crackled over 
the entire surface; surprisingly thinly potted; feet, ears and mouth-rims 
delicately made; the colour of the glaze closer to the pale bluish of Kinuta 
celadon, but ‘owing to the high iron content it has a deep, settled appearance’. 


There are probably no other ceramic wares with such a smooth and lovely glaze (p. 49). 


With Lung-ch’iian Wares, to which the name ‘celadon’ was first attached, 
the book reaches its climax in a short but impressive chapter. The extensive 
potteries in the Lung-ch’iian region, the vast export trade in the Sung and 
later dynasties, by the Central Asian trade routes, and by sea to South-east 
Asia, India, Persia and Africa, the simplicity and strength of the potting, the 
depth and translucence of the glaze, the loveliness of the blue-green colour, 
the discovery of the kiln sites and the abundance of sherds and kiln-wasters, 
are briefly but clearly told. 

A few pages devoted to the Celadon of the Yiian and Ming Dynasties, 
and two to that of the T's’ing (Ch’ing) concludes the book. 

In the former the continuation of the Lung-ch’iian kilns into the Ming 
dynasty (15th century) in even greater numbers than before, is traced by 
means of dated specimens in the great Topkapu Sarayi collection (1300) at 
Istanbul, and the smaller collection of the Ardebil Shrine, as well as by dated 
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specimens in the collection of Sir Percival David (1327, 1432 and 1454), 
until supplanted by the white-bodied celadons of Ching-té Chén. 

The latter, as the author rightly remarks in his concluding chapter, lack 
‘the strong individuality’ of the earlier celadon wares: ‘their attractive colouring 
and graceful shapes do not make up for the loss of more profound qualities’ ; 
and ‘celadon became only one of many different glazes applied as a rule to 
a pure white and somewhat lifeless porcelain body’ (p. 66). 

Such in brief is an outline of this interesting and useful handbook. 
Owing to the condensed nature of the text, the book requires careful reading 
with unrelaxed attention. But the foundations are deeply laid and statements 
can be checked. The plates are of good quality and are well selected. Each 
has an aesthetic appeal, as should be the case in such a subject. There is a 
short Bibliography of books in English, Japanese and Chinese, but full 
references to specialist works and Journals are given in the foot-notes. 

No doubt in order to restrict the book to true Celadon, and types closely 
associated with it, the field covered is mainly the Chekiang and Honan areas. 
But the Ch’angsha ( Yo-chou) wares of Hunan, to which only passing reference 
is made, should also be regarded as part of the Celadon group,® perhaps an 
attempt to reproduce in Hunan the Yiieh ware of Chekiang. Similarly the 
Shou Hsien finds, and Nanking finds,® as well as the South China stoneware 
of the Han and Six Dynasties which have been fully described in recent 
Chinese works, should be included in a complete survey. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Buddhist Cave Paintings at Tun-huang. By Bast. Gray, photographs by 
J. B. VINCENT, with a preface by ARTHUR WaLEy. (London: Faber and 
Faber Limited, 1959. Pp. 86 with seventy plates, including twenty-four 
in colour. Six guineas net) 


ILLUSTRATED with numerous large quarto plates in colour and in half-tone, 
this attractive volume, well printed and handsomely bound, is a welcome 
addition to the literature on Tun-huang. Mr Basil Gray, Keeper of Oriental 


° W. Hochstadter, ‘Pottery and Stonewares of Shang, Chou and Han’, Bull. of Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 24, 1952. 

Isaac Newton, ‘A Thousand Years of Potting in Hunan Province’, Trans. O.C.S., vol. 26, 
1950; ‘Some Coloured and White Wares from Hunan’, Trans. O.C.S., vol. 27, 1951; ‘Some 
Ceramic Wares reported excavated near Changsha’, Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, March, 1953. 

Chinese Academy of Sciences, Report of Ch’angsha Excavations Ry #8 i444, Peking, 1957. 

° Chiangsu shéng wén-wu kuan-li wei-yiian hui {L#RAXYWEBEAS compiled, Nan-ching 
ch’u-t'u Liu-ch’ao ch’ing-t2’i LAA, Nanking, 1957. 
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Antiquities at the British Museum, is a well known authority on Chinese 
Art. Mr J. B. Vincent, to whom most of the photographs are due, is the 
husband of Mrs I. V. Vincent, the author of the fascinating monograph on 
Tun-huang—the Sacred Oasis'—which is still the best introduction to the 
subject. 

Tun-huang, the last oasis on the north-western borders of China Proper 
before the traveller takes off for the deserts of Turkestan, with its over 476 
cave-temples extending for four miles in the cliff-face overlooking a fertilizing 
stream, is too well known through its near one thousand years of Buddhist 
wall-paintings to need further introduction. Both Mr Gray and Mr Vincent 
have visited the spot since the war, and the book which has come from their 
hands is the first of the publications on Tun-huang to include a large number 
of colour-photographs of the wall-paintings, the large coloured plates in the 
album of Sir Aurel Stein? being restricted to photographs of the silk banners 
and pictures on silk found in the sealed library; the plates in Pelliot’s six 
comprehensive volumes—Les Grottes de Touen-Houang*—being entirely in 
black and white; and the album of sixty-nine coloured plates published in 
China—Tun-huang pi-hua tsi ®/2 289% (Tun-huang Album of Wall- 
paintings )4—consisting of reproductions of water-colour copies of the wall- 
paintings. 

The book under review, therefore, though it does not add substantially 
to the knowledge of Tun-huang, does in fact bring the accumulated knowledge 
of nearly two generations of scholarship before the public in a convenient 
form; and it does for the first time enable the reader to feel at least in a small 
degree the impression so vividly expressed by Mrs Vincent on first entering 
the caves, ‘indescribable, as though one had seen a vision’ :° 


The chapel seemed to be bathed in green light, the effect of the colour most used in the 
paintings of the walls, a green so pure and tender it seemed to glow. Many other colours 
were here also—deep and light red, brown, black and white—but it was the green one saw 
first. We were to see its luminous beauty in many other chapels ascribed, like this one, to 
the T’ang dynasty, and which followed the general pattern of this (op. cit., p. 69). 


And with regard to the Wei chapels, dated from the fifth and sixth centuries, 
she continues: 


The lovely grey skin of many of the figures, modelled in black, the startling white outlines 
of eyes and nose, the dramatic juxtaposition of black, white, earth-red, blue and turquoise, 
captivated me as much as did the bold, vigorous line of the design (op. cit., p. 69). 


1 London, Faber, 1953. For a review of this book see JOS, II(1), 1955. 


* The Thousand Buddhas in Ancient Buddhist Paintings from the Cave Temples of Tun Huang 
on the Western Frontier of China, London, 1921. 


3 Paris, 1914-24. 
4 Peking, 1955. 
° The Sacred Oasis, London, Faber, 1953, p. 67. 
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Mr Vincent’s colour photography, though carried out under difficult 
conditions, and without adequate equipment, does indeed convey to the 
reader something of this effect, which the water-colour reproductions of the 
Tun-huang Institute published in the large album referred to above, Tun- 
huang pi-hua tsi %i@ "ENE, though useful for checking and comparing, 
are unable to do, losing as they do the subtle tones due to transformations of 
age, or the depth of space; and losing too the life expressed in the drawing 
of the original outlines. 

Nor can the large coloured plates of silk banners and pictures published 
in Sir Aurel Stein’s magnificent album, lovely as they are, produce this 
effect, for they are photographs of flat surfaces, and cannot convey the soft 
shades of the colours seen through the half-lights of the caves. 

The text written by Mr Basil Gray consists of: (1) an Introduction, with 
a section on The History of Tun-huang, and a section on Buddhist Painting 
in Central Asia and its Influence at Tun-huang (20 pages); and (2) Notes on 
the Plates (41 pages). 

Whatever Mr Gray writes is good; but in this case there is too much to 
cover in a small space; and Tun-huang being now well known, there is 
much interesting material which, to avoid repetition, has to be omitted. The 
argument developed elsewhere at length by other writers, owing to the 
limitations of space has to be condensed. The result is not always as illumina- 
ting nor as inspiring as one might wish. Nevertheless, it is evident that the 
author is a master of his subject. He indicates in minute examples the in- 
fluences of India and Iran. He knows well the details of Buddhist iconography 
and legend; and he is well versed in the current scholarly literature on Central 
Asian Buddhist art on which he draws for exposition and comparison: the 
Sariputra by Nicole Vandier-Nicolas,® the Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art’ by 
J. LeRoy Davidson, together with the great volumes on Chinese sculpture 
by Mizuno and Nagahiro, Yiin-Kang Hsiang T’ang-ssii and 
Lung-mén #@f'\.1° These also should be carefully studied by the reader, 
together with the Tun-huang publications on the Chinese Mainland. 

The Tun-huang murals are now well established in books on Chinese 
art, and numerous illustrations will be found in Sickman and Soper, The Ari 


s Sariputra et les Six Maitres d’Erreur, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1954. For a review on 
this book see JOS III(1), 1956. 


7 New Haven, Yale University Press, and London, Oxford University Press, 1954. See for 
review JOS III(2), 1956. 


8 Yiin-Kang: the Buddhist Caves of the Fifth Century A.D. in North China, Kyoto, 16 volumes 
of text and 16 volumes of plates, 1951-56. See for a review on this JOS II(2), 1955. 
® The Buddhist Cave-Temples of Hsiang T’ang-ssii, Kyoto, 1937. 


© A Study of the Buddhist Cave-Temples at Lung-men, Honan, Tokyo, 1941. 
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and Archeology of China," and Sirén’s Chinese Painting ;}* Indian compara- 
tive material is available in Benjamin Rowland’s The Art and Architecture 
of India.* 

From the study of this scattered material, much of which is dated by 
inscriptions, definite characteristics of Wei, Sui and ‘T’ang styles can be 
distinguished. Making due allowance for Central Asian influences, and for 
the divergencies of provincial art at Tun-huang, standards for Six Dynasties 
and T’ang dynasty painting can be established—standards which are the 
more valuable because of their rarity elsewhere. It is to be noted, however, 
in this connection that Mr Basil Gray is careful to distinguish in his captions 
to the Plates the caves which are actually dated from those which are only 
ascribed to a period on stylistic grounds. 

Mention has been made of the portfolio of water-colour copies of the 
Tun-huang Institute, Tun-huang pi-hua tsi ie % #4. There is another 
useful series of 13 small books of illustrations of the Tun-huang and other 
murals published on the Mainland: Tun-huang i-shu hua-k’u.* The text is 
in Chinese, which will be a help to some of our readers, and a hindrance to 
others; but the plates—photographs in half-tone—though small, are well- 
chosen, and include selections from the Northern Wei to the Yiian. The 
subject of Volume Four in the series is the near-by site of Yii-lin K’u RAE, 
which is the Wan Fo Hsia %& (i of Langdon Warner’s book.!® 


The titles of the thirteen booklets are as follows: 
1. Tun-huang Architecture 
2. Tun-huang Stucco Images 
3. Tun-huang Designs i 
4. Yii-lin RAE 


The remaining nine volumes are entitled: Tun-huang Wall-paintings 
and conveniently arranged as follows: 
Wei (383-550) 3% 
Sui (581-617) 
Early T’ang (618-712) #1 
Flourishing T’ang (713-762) #&# (High T’ang) 
Middle T’ang (763-821) 
Late T’ang (821-906) 


SS 


1 


1! Harmondsworth, Pelican History of Art, 1956. 

2 London, Lund Humphries, 7 vols., 1956-58. See review in JOS, IV, pp. 257-279. 

18 Harmondsworth, Pelican History of Art, 1953/54. 

=(Treasury of Tun-huang Art), Peking, Chung-kuo ku-tien i-shu shé, 
1957-58. 

18 Buddhist Wall Paintings—A Study of a Ninth Century Grotto at Wan Fo Hsia, 1938. 
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11. The Five Dynasties (907-959) HH 
12. Sung (960-1278) # 


13. Hsi-Hsia (982-1227) and Yiian (1279-1368) 7B, 


Two other well-illustrated books published in recent years, with Chinese 
text by Chéng Chén-to #ig$#,1° are: Mei-tsi Shan shih-k’'u BRLAE 
(The Caves of Mei-tsi Shan), and Ping-ling Sst shih-k’u ABA (The 
Caves of Ping-ling Ssii). 

For Central Asia there are two useful volumes in Chinese by Huang 
Wén-pi 3% published in Peking by the K’é-hsiieh ch’u-pan-shé 
iit, each with many maps and plates: T’u-lu-fan k’ao-ku chi 4 
(1954, revised 1958) for Turfan, and T’a-li-mu p’én-ti k’ao-ku chi 
Hh 93 FH id for Qara shahr, Kurla and Kucha in the Tarim Basin (1958). 

There is also a useful illustrated series on Chinese art, published in 


Japan by the Heibonsha Press # J. jit, Tokyo, which includes the following | 


volumes on Tun-huang and Central Asian art: 


Tun-huang %4@ (Tun-huang Painting), 1957 

Hsi-yii 744% (Central Asian Painting), 1957 

Tun-huang chih pi-hua %J¢ Z 2 # (Tun-huang Wall Paintings), 1958 

Chung-kuo chih Mei-jén hua +} Bj Z 3% A # (Beauty in Chinese Painting), 
1958—two illustrations from Central Asia. 


In order to get the full benefit of the author’s scholarly treatment in 
the book under review, the book should be used with frequent reference to 
as many as possible of these and other authoritative works on Tun-huang 
and Central Asia, including the fundamental books of Sir Aurel Stein,!” and 
Paul Pelliot,!* of Albert von Le Cogq,!® and J. Hackin,”° to which it will then 
serve as a guiding thread. But after all, the charm of the book is in its colour- 
plates, to which the text is rightly to be considered an introduction. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


*° Peking, Shé-hui wén-hua shih-yeh kuan-li chii, in 1953 and 1954 respectively. 


™ Ruins of Desert Cathay, 2 vols., Macmillan 1912; Serindia, 5 vols., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1921; On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks, Macmillan, 1933. 
18 Les Grottes de Touen Houang, six vols. of plates without text, Paris, 191424. 
19 Chotscho, Berlin, 1913. 
Die Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien, 7 vols., Berlin, 1922-33. 
Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens, Berlin 1925. 
20 Nouvelles Recherches Archéologiques 4 Bamiyan, Paris, G. Van Oest, 1933. 
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Chinese Painting }8i%##%2%. By James Cahill. (Switzerland: Skira, 
‘Treasures of Asia’ Series, 1960. Pp. 212 and 110 colour plates, 
9-6” x 11-5”. Distributed by M. Weber et Cie, Livres d’Art, Geneva. 
£ 9-0-0 net) 


Tuis is a general history of Chinese painting and an admirable one, which 
succeeds in the most difficult task of being both a readable introduction and 
a contribution to the subject. The production, by Skira, is pleasing and a 
fine augury for the projected series of Painting in Asia in the “Treasures of 
Asia’ series. Seven titles are listed of which this is the first. The large number 
of plates, all in colour, is an enormous asset. This has been brought home to 
the reviewer more than once by comments from people who had previously 
known Chinese painting chiefly through black and white reproductions, that 
the richness of the colour had come as a surprise. Hence, the Western student 
wanting to take an intelligent interest in Chinese painting was in danger of 
being not so much ill-informed as mis-informed, and there is a great need 
for well made colour reproductions to make this study realistic. While not 
wishing to seem ungrateful, it is a pity that the reproductions in this book 
are marred by a pinkish blotchiness. This sometimes gives the painting a rosy 
tinge which is misleading and is especially distracting in the reproduction of 
the flat tone of plain silk or paper. However this complaint apart, the illus- 
trations in this book are very welcome, and though they must account for a 
good percentage of the considerable price, they are well worth it. 

But this is not just a picture book in the tradition all too popular these 
days. Dr Cahill approaches the subject with a purpose which he makes clear 
in a very cogent introduction. In this he underlines the plea made in his 
previous book* for a realistic and unromanticized attitude to Chinese painting. 
This for him clearly does not mean a disenchanted view but rather a view 
undimmed by misconceptions of the East and by attempts to see in humanistic 
Chinese painting expressions of Oriental mysticism. 

The author, having made his point, settles down to a clear and eminently 
readable exposition of the major trends in Chinese painting from the earliest 
known remains until the end of the 18th century. The historical background 
is swiftly sketched in when it is significant and the discussion of styles and 
their evolution though necessarily brief is interesting and most convincingly 
supported by the carefully chosen illustrations. Many of these are here 
reproduced for the first time. All the paintings discussed in the text are 
known to the author in the original and he speaks with a sureness on his 
assessment of them only possible from thorough knowledge of the actual 
painting. There are gaps and such eminent and influential artists as Tung 


*James F. Cahill, Chinese Paintings, 11th-14th centuries, New York, Crown Publishers, 1960. 
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Yiian and Chii-jan are notable absentees from the illustrations, perhaps a 
salutary avoidance of the familiar much published attributions. But questions 
of connoisseurship apart, the illustrations are made to work and the author 
is able to discuss with some particularity the styles of various periods and 
individual artists. In discussing figure painting of the T’ang dynasty he 
points out the subtle portrayal of moods and attitudes of the court ladies in 
the painting attributed to Chou Fang and qualifies this by saying that he 
does not wish ‘to credit the artist with a precocious mastery of psychological 
portraiture’ . . . but is it ‘precocious’? It would seem from such fragmentary 
remains of pre-T’ang figure painting now extant and from the brief critical 
assessments of artists that this type of portrayal of the social behaviour of 
their fellow human beings had been much in Chinese painters’ minds and 
repertoire for some time. Even the ‘Admonitions’ scroll of Ku K’ai-chih, 
though presumably not as vivid as the original, is not a puppet drama, and 
this was by an artist not very highly esteemed in his day. This is a small 
point in a discussion of so wide a subject and it is interesting to see the period 
of the mid-Sung so fully discussed and the stylistic development traced in 
a little more detail with the help of hitherto unpublished paintings. The 
very fine small fan painting, probably by Li T’ang (p. 42), from the Palace 
Museum fits convincingly into the period style and the literary descriptions 
of this artist’s work and helps to clarify the style changes of the twelfth 
century. It is natural that the later period of the 17th and 18th centuries 
should be covered in more detail and here the occasional use of comparisons 
with European artists seems to have some validity and will help to give the 
Western reader with a useful background of European art history a sense of 
the relative significance of the artists discussed. The author carefully avoids 
pressing this comparison beyond its usefulness and the last three chapters 
are among the most interesting in the book. 

It is the penalty of this sort of study that the author can do no more 
than cover the surface, but at least this book does not smooth that surface, 
and one is conscious of the rough patches of as yet inadequate information 
and also of an over-simplification, when in a country the size of China few 
regional Schools of painting are definable. As an authoritative introduction 
and a most readable and stimulating summary of the subject this book is to 
be thoroughly recommended. There is a full bibliography at the back of the 


book, an index to the plates arranged in alphabetical order and also a good 
index to the text. 


M. TREGEAR 


The Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford 
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The Population of Japan. By IRENE B. Tarver. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xx + 461. US$15-00) 


Tuis book, which will be the standard reference volume on the population 
of Japan in the years ahead, has values which go beyond those of purely 
demographic analysis. Dr Taeuber has brought to her objective, yet sympa- 
thetic, analysis of Japan a sociological perspective and an obvious zest for 
scholarship as well as for demographic data. She gives the reader an awareness 
of Japan which goes beyond the stark facts of birth rates and death rates, 
gross increase, and population redistribution. 

Dr Taeuber’s treatment of the earliest periods of Japanese history 
demonstrates how demographic factors and demographic concerns were 
influential in shaping political and administrative events. Studies in European 
history have shown the value of tax records, land registers, and population 
lists. Dr Taeuber’s analysis, not only of the pre-modern period, but also of 
recent centuries, underlines the importance of demographic awareness. She 
also shows the extremely intricate interaction of social events and social 
values—and the dangers inherent in assumptions about pan-Asian peasant 
value structures. Dr Taeuber has presented a work which will be of value to 
all students of population, in Asia and throughout the world. Her explicitly 
stated observations and implicitly stated ideas about population growth, 
population policies, political considerations, and normative patterns, and the 
difficulties of changing one or more of these patterns without changing all, 
should serve as a warning to all seekers for simple solutions to population 
‘problems’. 

Of the many themes the demographer will recognize in the book, two 
may be isolated for the more general reader. There is, first, an historical 
analysis of the growth and change in composition of the population of Japan. 
Secondly, Taeuber compares Japanese demographic experience with that of 
Western nations to indicate those similarities and differences which have 
implications for general demographic theory. For many years Western stu- 
dents of population have paid special attention to Japan because its rapid 
movement from pre-industrial to industrial conditions allows an examination 
in one country of the demographic events which occurred in a more diffused 
setting and over a longer period of time in Western civilization. The belief is 
widespread that Japanese history validates general rules of population change 
abstracted from European history to provide interpretations of changes 
expected in other industrializing nations. 

Fortunately for persons interested in these questions, there is a long 
tradition of statistic-gathering and record-keeping in Japan. A census of 
population was ordered in a.D. 248 by the Emperor Sujin-tenno, and in 
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subsequent years there were occasional full counts of population. Probably 
more important for later developments in statistical records, and incidentally 
for Japanese social organization, was the system of population registration, 
the koseki registers (household registers), which were part of the Taika 
reforms of a.D. 646. Only fragments of ancient koseki remain for contemporary 
examination. These fragments suffer from systematic errors introduced as 
officials sought to please the government, citizens to evade registration for 
military or taxation purposes, and parents to secure auspicious birth dates 
for their offspring (as late as 1906 ‘the disastrous Zodiacal combination of the 
year affected the reported number of births). This fragmentary and biased 
registration system remained the most important source of population data 
until well into modern times, and Taeuber uses the records ingeniously to 
describe population history. The reforms of Meiji Japan included the koseki-ho 
(registration law) of 1871. This law improved the koseki system and also 
instituted the compilations of registration data which constitute the ‘censuses’ 
of 1898, 1903, 1908, 1913, and 1918. The Japanese conducted quinquennial 
censuses from 1920 to 1940. Additional demographic information is provided 
by a special population survey in 1944, a full count in the fall of 1945, a survey 
in the spring of 1946, a special census in 1947, and the regular censuses of 
1950 and 1955. As the author carefully points out, however, her major analysis 
is based on thirty-year-old datz (the 1930 census). 

In examining this statistical material, Taeuber divides Japanese history 
into three periods: Pre-Modern, from the beginning of recorded history to 
the middle of the 19th century; Transitional, from 1852 until 1919; and 
Modern, beginning in 1920. All of these periods are characterized by growth, 
with economic expansion occurring more rapidly than population increase. 
Taeuber estimates that the Japanese economy supported six to nine million 
people in the late 12th century. Population fluctuated irregularly but generally 
upward from the 13th to the 16th centuries. It increased greatly in the 17th 
century, but then remained remarkably stable from the early 18th century 
until about 1852. In more recent times the population has grown to large size. 
The present area of Japan contained 55-4 million people in 1920, 72-5 million 
people in 1940 and 89-3 million people in 1950. 

The separation of Japanese population history into these three periods 
reflects Taeuber’s interest in a major theme in European and American 
demography known as transitional theory. Adherents of this theory divide 
population history into three phases, a pre-modern or pre-industrial phase, a 
transitional phase, and a modern or industrial phase. They assume that stable 
pre-modern populations move into a transitional period as a result of techno- 
logical innovations in agriculture and manufacturing which introduce indus- 
trialization and urbanization. On the level of vital events, the theory holds 
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that the declines in mortality which occur early in the transitional period are 
followed, after a period in which great population growth occurs, by reductions 
in fertility. This interpretation continues with the assertion that stability of 
populations of high mortality and high fertility with great growth potential 
in pre-modern eras is replaced by the stability of larger populations with 
reduced mortality and lower fertility and diminished potential for large 
population increments in the industrial period. While different exponents of 
this interpretation have varied in their insistence on the importance of urban- 
ization in the decline of fertility, it has generally been implicit that while 
reductions in mortality can occur without major changes in value systems, 
precipitate declines in fertility must be preceded by changes in cultural 
values, or, as Dr Taeuber labelled them in an earlier essay, reproductive 
mores. ; 
Urbanization implies more than the concentration of population. To be 
urban is to have accepted a set of values which differ from those of the pre- 
modern society. Change in this respect implies a shift away from diffuse 
responsibilities to extended kin groups toward an acceptance of specific 
obligations to the nuclear family. Such change also implies a rise in aspirations 
for standards of living, education, and personal success, and an accompanying 
concern for improved life chances for one’s offspring. 

Dr Taeuber examines the parallels of Japanese to Western experience 
in terms of this theory throughout her book. Each chapter introduces hypo- 
theses or speculations which the theory incorporates to examine the family 
system, labour force, migration, cities, Imperial expansion, marriage, fertility, 
mortality and war. The experience of Japan generally verifies the theory, 
but there are important departures from expectations. The departures are 
less noticeable in the case of mortality and morbidity than in that of fertility. 
However, Japanese mortality experience is somewhat atypical and distinctive 
because sharp declines in death rates have not been associated with high 
levels of income and nutrition as in most European nations (some non- 
European countries share this distinction, e.g. India, Algeria and Puerto 
Rico). Reduced mortality can be attributed to efficient public health services 
and also to the importance of personal care to individual Japanese. Disease 
rates remain low despite poor environmental conditions and the persistence 
of a traditional agricultural practice (continued use of night-soil) which implies 
a severe hazard to health. 

Departures from expectations in the case of fertility are considerable. 
Taeuber points out that the Japanese have always had a tradition of fertility 
control, even in pre-modern periods when, according to the transition theory, 
fertility is supposedly high. In contrast to the experience of Western nations, 
Japan entered the transitional period with a tradition of relatively low fertility 
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ratios. Contraception (largely ineffective techniques, e.g. magic), abortion, 
and infanticide were known in ancient Japan and there was no sharp differen- 
tiation among the three methods on ethical grounds. Children were, and are, 
both the pride and the problem of the Japanese family. The values that 
supported abortion and infanticide in pre-modern Japan grew out of prag- 
matic considerations about the largest number of children that could be raised 
while maintaining a constant level of living. The same values legitimized higher 
rates of fertility in the increasingly affluent transitional phase. However, 
increasing urbanization and industrialization permitted changes in values 
which finally resulted, as in other countries which have industrialized, in 
decreasing fertility. Declines in Japanese fertility continued in the present 
century, particularly in the 1920’s and 1930’s, but birth-rates increased 
slightly with the optimistic nationalism of the Co-Prosperity Sphere in the 
1940’s. There were marked increases in fertility for a short period following 
World War II. From that time to the present there have been perceptible 
declines in birth-rates. Crude rates fell from 36-1 births per thousand popula- 
tion in 1920 to 19-3 in 1955. More refined and precise measures of fertility 
show even greater decreases. Taeuber attributes these changes in contempo- 
rary Japan to the same values which affected fertility in earlier periods. 

The Eugenic Protection Law of 1948 and 1949 legalized contraception, 
abortion, and sterilization for eugenic, medical, and economic reasons. 
Research in Japan shows that the present decline in fertility is related to the 
availability of abortion—probably half of all conceptions now end in abortions. 
In addition, there is a growing but unknown number of sterilizations. Modern 
Japanese, like their ancestors, do not differentiate between contraception and 
abortion. Taeuber points out that the printed character commonly used to 
signify ‘birth limitation’ in advertisements in mass circulation women’s 
magazines in the post World War II period included both ‘contraception’ 
and ‘abortion’. 

Changes in the size and composition of the Japanese population have 
been almost completely the result of natural increase—births and deaths. 
International emigration and immigration have had little effect. Even in the 
days of greatest imperialist expansion, military campaigns, and the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere, the numbers involved were small in comparison with the 
total population. An estimated maximum of 7 million were abroad at the 
end of World War II, and of these 6-3 million were involuntarily repatriated. 

Internal migration, on the other hand, has been of considerable import- 
ance indirectly by diffusing the values which eventually affect numbers. Part 
of the growing peasant population of transitional Japan moved into cities, 
particularly into the six great cities. Values in rural areas were thus protected 
from redefinition through population pressure. The migrants became 
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permanent residents of the cities and urban values were not carried to the 
hinterland. If there were temporary moves, as in the case of young girls who 
were factory operatives, chaperonage resulted in protection from urban values. 
The devastation of the war reversed the trend as it drove many urban dwellers 
back to the rural hinterland; to these were added a large proportion of the 
repatriates from the Co-Prosperity Sphere and demobilized veterans. In 1950 
the population was more concentrated in agricultural areas than it had been 
in 1935. However, these returnees found their values too changed, their 
aspirations too elevated, and their kinship ties too attenuated to remain there 
long in comfort. Rapid recovery of the cities quickly opened avenues back to 
urban life for these returnees. Values in rural areas now seem to be changing 
under the impact of mass transportation, the mass media of communication, 
and the spread of literacy. 

World War II did have major effects on the Japanese papuiution, but 
only the reductions in certain age groups and the altered sex ratio are now 
noticeable. Taeuber feels that the war was a disturbance to the Japanese 
population, rather than a catastrophe. She sees no changes in the trends 
toward urbanization, declining fertility, and declining mortality. 

Even with drastic reductions in fertility and with minimal prospects for 
further reductions in mortality, Japanese population will increase in the years 
immediately ahead. Although age at marriage has risen, almost all Japanese 
youth will marry. With the maintenance of current rates, the larger cohorts 
now reaching the child rearing ages will produce even larger following cohorts. 
Yet the prospects are for substantial changes in the dependency burden and 
for the appearance of a stable population sometime after the turn of the 
century. Taeuber shows that this population will be substantial in size, 
increasingly urban, increasingly dependent on non-agricultural industries, and 
increasingly educated. Whether Japan will be able to maintain this larger 
population at current or improved levels of subsistence will depend in part on 
Japanese access to world markets. Large-scale emigration as a solution seems 
unlikely. Taeuber makes much of the close interrelations among political 
factors, population trends and population policies. She concludes that the 
population problem is increasingly an economic one. In the event of failure 
to resolve the economic problems, Dr Taeuber warns of possible ‘radical 
changes in social structure and political alignments with serious consequences 
for Japan, the Pacific region, and the West’ (p. 390). 

Taeuber thinks that the Japanese experience supports the thesis that a 
demographic transition is a necessary correlate of industrialization and 
urbanization but that the elements of the thesis may be related in ways 
heretofore unnoticed. Fertility in Japan declined in a situation where indus- 
trialization and urbanization did not show the same relationship as in the 
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West. These changes occurred in a situation where the poverty of the masses 
of the population in Japan was and is much deeper than that which character- 
ized the West. Furthermore, industrialization and urbanization have not been 
accompanied in Japan by increasing marital instability as in other countries 
which rapidly industrialized. 

The two themes in Taeuber’s book which have been singled out for 
attention here are that of historical description and analysis and that of 
comparison of Japan’s demographic experience with historical population 
patterns in European and North American nations. Some inferences about 
the population experiences of other Asian nations are implicit in the discussion 
of these two main themes and in some of the sociological conclusions drawn 
from 'Taeuber’s analysis. The risks involved in attempting to generalize from 
the Japanese experience are substantial, if not prohibitive. Unique may be 
too strong a word; the case of Japan certainly differs sharply from that of the 
underdeveloped nations. 

Japan was never subject to domination by a colonial power and both the 
reduction of mortality and response to threats of high fertility have been 
internally generated. Japanese fertility in the 20th century has never been 
as high as that in the agrarian societies of Asia and Latin America. At the 
same time, fertility control through prevention or interruption of pregnancy 
is less repugnant to Japanese values than to folk values in most of Latin 
America and the rest of Asia. Japanese patterns have been such that her 
population today is smaller than would be anticipated in another population 
undergoing an industrial revolution (p. 320). Japan is far more urbanized 
than any other large Asian nation, in 1955 almost 40 per cent of her population 
was to be found in cities of 100 thousand and over. As early as 1930 almost 
one-fifth of Japan’s population resided in communes with population in 
excess of 100 thousand. It is neither practically possible nor theoretically 
legitimate to use Japan as a prediction model for the still largely rural and 
traditional areas of East and South mainland Asia. In what may be an example 
of gallows humour, Dr Taeuber observes, ‘We have been considering a nation 
that began its economic and social modernization with some 30 to 35 million 
people. If we had been concerned with a China that was beginning the 
transition with more than half a billion people, the numbers secured through 
projection would have become large indeed’. Differences in gross size, as 
well as strain on already taxed resources, will interact in each specific Asian 
country with differing results. 

The evidence from Japan for a general theory indicates that demogra- 
phers should look more to combinations of internal changes which affect a 
total result. Composite measures of vital events at one point in time may 
obscure trends of subsequent importance. High rates in one social class, for 
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example, may be cancelled out by low rates in another so that the composite 
measure shows no change at all. In Japan, participation in different industries 
and residence in areas of different industrial characteristics markedly influence 
fertility. City dwellers differ among themselves in degree of urbanization. 
The downward movement in fertility is only now occurring in the most remote 
regions, inferential evidence of wide variation in the speed at which urban 
values have been diffused. 

Taeuber indicates also that the réle of family limitation in pre-modern 
society has been underestimated. Depending on the type of pre-modern 
culture and the economic development of a society a reduction in fertility 
can occur in the absence of a major realignment of cultural norms. The 
specifics of demographic transition in one society cannot be used to forecast 
the specifics of demographic transition in another. 

The reservations stated in the preceding paragraphs do not exclude the 
possibility of applying lessons learned from this volume to other cases. But 
the benefits here are less in attempts to translate directly demographic 
experience and potentialities than in increased awareness of the complex 
interplay of social factors and more biological demographic events. The 
author has shown that this can be done. The suggestive nature of the analysis 
of urbanization, industrialization, and population growth has been noted. 
If Taeuber gives no stock formula for projecting the population of any 
country other than Japan, she has certainly shown how demographic and 
social trends are interdependent—and how to untangle the intricate skein 
which binds the two varieties of events together. 

This is an enormous book. The double column pages contain about 1,200 
words each. The book contains 141 tables, twenty-nine charts, and twenty 
maps. It includes a chronology, a glossary, and a list of almost 100 agencies 
concerned with population—the bulk of which are official government sources. 
There is a listing of seventy-one relevant periodicals. The bibliography covers 
sixty double column pages and there is an excellent index. 

This volume represents a standard of scholarly care and detachment which 
is rare indeed. Yet, while Dr Taeuber might reject the label Malthusian or 
Neo-Malthusian, her analysis is consistent with that school of thought and 
carries certain ideological commitments with it. This ideological commitment, 
which includes both a salient concern for the individual and his welfare and a 
discounting of the values of absolute growth, would be recognized and rejected 
immediately by Marxist demographers. Her welfare orientation occasionally 
leads her to draw conclusions which go beyond her data, e.g. abortion and the 
position of women. Her concern about limitation is implicit throughout the 
volumes and becomes explicit in her discussion of the future of Japanese 
population growth. The same bias leads her to talk about supportive values 
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for limitation which were traditional in Japanese society in a variety of 
ex post facto reasoning otherwise absent in the book. These observations are 
less critical than cautionary. Dr Taeuber, like the individual subjects of her 
analysis, lives in a cultural milieu. The scholar not sharing her ideological 
commitments will find in the volume the data which he can use in his own 
analysis and in reaching his own conclusions. Demographers and Asian 
specialists alike will find The Population of Japan an indispensable research 
resource. 
Joun T. 


ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 
Indiana University 


Japanese Life and Culture in the Meiji Era. Japanese Culture in the Meiji 
Era Volume V. Compiled by Ke1z6 Suisusawa; translated and adapted 
by Cuartes S. Terry. (Tokyo: Obunsha, 1958. Pp. iii + 397. Four 
plates. ¥1,800) 


THE Centenary Cultural Series, of which this book is one volume, is an 
attempt to make available in translation studies of modern Japan. Other 
volumes have dealt with religious life and literature. Professor Shibusawa 
defined his objective as ‘to show . . . the attitude with which the Japanese 
accepted Western material culture and the way in which it entered the Japanese 
home, village, town, and city’. He has combined a number of techniques of 
presentation to give a varied and valuable account of the commonplace and 
everyday in Meiji life. Translation is inherently difficult and Mr Terry has 
done a creditable job in adapting the original in a smooth-reading form. 

The book contains general descriptions of the introduction of Western 
ideas in food, clothing, architecture, and transportation. In subsequent 
chapters three case studies of the effects on particular families of Western 
innovations are presented. These specific studies make the general descriptions 
more meaningful. Two points are clear. First, those material aspects of 
Western culture which had immediate practical value (e.g. in transportation, 
public buildings, work clothing) were quickly adopted; those things which 
were not necessary in carrying through the Meiji reforms or were economically 
beyond the reach of people (e.g. food, leisure clothing, residential housing) 
were adopted much more slowly. Second, there appeared a dichotomy in the 
life of the average urban Japanese. He wore Western clothes and used Western 
buildings for work but came home to a Japanese-style house and changed to 
traditional clothing in the evening. 

Some chapters of the book are very detailed and there isa lack of summary 
and analysis in places. One wishes for a foreword which would describe the 
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whole series of volumes and give the background of the author and translator 
of this volume. A summary chapter rather than two pages at the end of the 
last chapter would have been helpful. However, the final two chapters, entitled 
‘New Group Activities’ and ‘Cities and Villages’ are excellently presented 
and contain good analyses. Professor Shibusawa’s analysis of the effects of 
the new government structure, the réle of the temples and shrines in com- 
munity life and the elements of social cohesion in the town and village is 
especially good. 

The book suffers from typographical errors which range from misspelling 
to the insertion of wrong words. No doubt this is a source of even more pain 
to the author and translator than to the reader. However, these minor defects 
should not be allowed to detract unduly from what is otherwise a valuable 
source of information on everyday life in Meiji Japan. 


Jackson H. BaILey 
Earlham College, 


Richmond, Indiana 


Japanese Studies of Modern China: A Bibliographical Guide to Historical and 
Social-Science Research on the 19th and 20th Centuries. By JoHN KING 
FAIRBANK and MasaTaKA BaNNo. (Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1955. 
Pp. xix + 331. US$6-00) 


To the Western Sinologist unfamiliar with the Japanese language it may be a 
shock to learn that our scholarship is now ‘dependent on Japanese almost as 
much as on Chinese scholarship for stimulation, fresh evidence, disagreement, 
or expert guidance in the study of the modern century and a half of Chinese 
history’. Yet the evidence presented in this pioneer bibliographical study 
bears out this statement made by Professors Fairbank and Banno in their 
introduction. This situation is the combined result of the burst of creative 
Japanese scholarship of the World War II and post-war periods and of post- 
1945 developments in China which have largely cut Western scholars off 
from direct access to Mainland materials and resources. 

The authors modestly state that theirs is a beginning attempt but the 
product of their efforts is a remarkably comprehensive survey of the results of 
Japanese scholarly work on modern China. They have devoted sections to 
general surveys and reference works as well as to monographic studies of the 
social, political, economic, and intellectual aspects of Chinese life and society. 

The introduction to the study contains an extremely helpful discussion 
of the approach and theoretical framework used by Japanese scholars. The 
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presentation of the nature and scope of Marxist influence on Japanese 
scholarship is especially valuable. The authors recognize and warn the reader 
of the self-imposed handicap under which the doctrinaire Marxist historian 
labours; on the other hand they wisely urge that ‘readers will do well to 
recognize that many Marxist formulations, if taken as hypotheses or problems 
for investigation, may be valid, important, and respectable subjects of honest 
academic research’. 

American scholars will be especially interested in the contrasting 
conception of China held by Japanese scholars. Whereas the American 
student of China has, until recently, viewed developments there with a basic 
optimism in an attempt to see the best, the Japanese have been more conscious 
and more critical of the chaotic and sordid state of Chinese society in the 
modern period. 

Japanese Studies of Modern China opens a new world of materials for 
the Sinologist—a world too long neglected by Western scholars. Not only 
are these basic materials presented in a systematic form easy to use, but the 
annotations are brief, to the point, and sufficiently analytical to give the reader 
a basis for discriminating selection of works to read in their entirety. No longer 
will we have either the excuse or the complaint that there is no effective way 
to avail ourselves of the products of Japanese scholarship in this field. 


Jackson H. BalrLey 
Earlham College, 


Richmond, Indiana 


Modern Japanese Novels and the West HA. By DonaLp 
KEENE. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1961. Pp. 37, with 
several illustrations in the text. US$3-50) 


Modern Japanese Stories %. An Anthology. Edited by Ivan 
Morris. With translations by Edward Seidensticker, George Saité, 
Geoffrey Sargent, and Ivan Morris. Illustrated with 25 full-page wood- 
cuts by Masakazu Kuwata. (Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1961. Pp. 512 and illustrations as above. 
US$2-75 or ¥1,000 in the Far East) 


Folk Legends of Japan. By Ricuarp M. Dorson. Illustrated by YosHIr 
Nocucui. (Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle 
Company, 1961. Pp. 256 with numerous illustrations in the text. 
US$3-90 or ¥1,400 in the Far East, and US$4-75 in U.S.A.) 


The Road to Inamura. By Lewis Busu. (London: Robert Hale, 1961. Pp. 238 
illustrated with sixteen photographs. 21s. net) 
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Ir 1s sixty years since Dr W. G. Aston’s History of Japanese Literature was 
published, and it is pleasant to glance into that remarkable book still and to 
discover such passages as this: ‘In the Yedo period [Japanese writers of 
fiction] were Bohemians or hommes déclassés, who were in constant trouble 
with the police, and were classed, along with actors, among the lowest of the 
people. Now they are respectable members of society; some of them, like 
Tsuboiichi, being graduates of the Imperial University’. And now it is Dr 
Tsuboiichi’s hope, expressed in 1885, that Japanese novels might some day 
even surpass those of Europe, that provides Dr Keene with the conclusion 
of his excellent essay. Not the least interesting passage in it is a consideration 
of T’suboiichi’s views and writings relating to the progress of the Japanese 
novel. 

With the help of three other translators of distinction—Edward Seiden- 
sticker, George Sait and Geoffrey Sargent—Dr Morris gives us the opport- 
unity to see the Japanese short story of the present age in twenty-five instances 
taken from as many authors; and his object has been to display the vigorous 
variety which exists in modern Japan in this form of fiction. There is no doubt 
of the great number of topics and purposes which the Japanese writers sever- 
ally employ, and the translators have done what used to be exceedingly 
uncommon—they have presented the chosen stories in genuine English. Dr 
Morris also supplies a brief history of his subject. 

Dr Dorson, who edits the Journal of American Folklore, naturally delights 
in the folk legends of Japan, and may be called a follower of Lafcadio Hearn 
in that wide field, though he is contented with a simpler style; he is far more 
deeply informed. But then his subject has been more and more explored 
since Hearn departed. The bibliography which Dr Dorson appends to his 
legends (more than a hundred in number) is quite massive. Japanalia are 
certainly enjoying a new prosperity, clammy ghosts, comic animals and all. 

The author of the well-known handbook ‘Japanalia’, Mr Lewis Bush, is 
probably better acquainted with ordinary life in Japan (and some of it is not 
quite so ordinary, even at this date) than any other Western writer; and 
The Road to Inamura is autobiographical. Mr Bush, who is among other 
things a sailor, loves a yarn and can tell one joyously; his prison-camp 
reminiscences even lean to humour’s side; but, after many changeful years, 
his mind grows more poetical and his philosophy of life is richer in its valuation 
of ‘good luck’. So, his final chapter, which is not at all dreamy but full of 
detail, can be pointed out as one of the pieces of prose (and thankfulness) 
which some future anthologist of English writings on Japanese life and art 
and literature will certainly rejoice to capture. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
University of Hong Kong 
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The Hevajra Tantra. A critical study. By D. L. SNELLGROvE. (London 
Oriental Series, Volume 6: Oxford University Press, 1959. Two volumes: 
Part I, Introduction and Translation; Part II, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Texts. Pp. xv + 149 and xi + 188. Two plates. £5 5s. net in U.K. only) 


IN MANY respects the Hevajra Tantra marks the beginning of a new era in 
Oriental (Indo-Tibetan) research. The study of those texts which are sub- 
sumed under the title of Tantra had long been neglected because somehow 
they did not fit into the preconceived scheme of what Eastern religiosity and 
philosophy should have been. Hence scholars and others were quick in 
passing judgment on subject-matters which they had not studied and which 
they were unwilling to understand. Although it will still need a long time and 
hard labour to set aside the many wrong notions about Tantrism, in particular 
Buddhist Tantrism, the work under review here is a most valuable and timely 
contribution to this effect. Nobody who deals with Buddhism as a living 
religion and sustaining spiritual power will henceforward be able to by-pass 
Dr Snellgrove’s magnificent edition of one of the most important Buddhist 
Tantras. Hardly any indigenous Tibetan work fails to quote from this Tantra. 

In editing both the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts on opposite pages and 
adding one of the available commentaries in Sanskrit, the Yogaratnamala, 
Dr Snellgrove has adopted the only fruitful method. His words that ‘A 
Tibetan translation of a text and a commentary, let alone five commentaries 
or more, is of far more value for understanding a work than a Sanskrit 
manuscript alone’ (Vol. II, p. viii) should be heeded by all those who still 
believe that harping on a Sanskrit text is sufficient for an adequate knowledge 
and discussion of philosophical topics. Similarly his bold approach of 
establishing a valid text by relying on ‘secondary versions, either translations 
or commentaries’ and then ‘to first ascertain the intended sense of the text 
and then edit the manuscript accordingly’ (ibid.) deserves high praise. This 
reversal of the orthodox method has resulted in a thoroughly acceptable 
version of the Hevajra Tantra. Needless to say, the edition of the texts is 
excellent. A few omissions of diacritical marks do not detract from the value 
of the book. Anyone who knows Sanskrit or Tibetan will easily insert them. 
A Select Tibetan-Sanskrit Vocabulary and Sanskrit-Tibetan Vocabulary at 
the end of the texts add to their general usefulness. 

In his critical Introduction Dr Snellgrove points out the wide divergence 
between the Hindu and Buddhist Tantras, the former stressing the idea of 
power (Sakti), the latter being concerned with knowledge (prajid).'These are 
two different lines of thought and attitudes towards life which most writers 
on Tantrism have failed to note. Dr Snellgrove convincingly rejects the 
moralist’s claim that the Tantras represent a degenerative phase and shocking 
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deviation from an allegedly pure Buddhism. “That new elements are intro- 
duced, the effect of which is far-reaching, there is no denying, but there is no 
essential break in the development of the doctrine. One might even claim 
that these new elements far from issuing in a degeneration, brought about a 
rejuvenation, nourished in the hidden well-springs of Indian religious life’ 
(Vol. I, p. 40). Indeed, for understanding the art and culture of Tibet the 
Tantras are indispensable. 

The many sound observations which Dr Snellgrove has set forth in his 
Introduction are not reflected in his Translation which, from a philosophical 
point of view—(in order to avoid any misunderstanding I had better state 
that by ‘philosophy’ I understand man’s perennial quest for the meaning of 
life, not a barren intellectual pastime)—is open to serious objections. Or, to 
rephrase this statement, Dr Snellgrove’s correct observations do not follow 
from what he believes to be their philosophical premises. There are various 
reasons for this unfortunate and deplorable fact. The Tantras are written in 
a language which uses ‘concepts by intuition’ rather than ‘concepts by 
postulation’ which are employed in our scientific and philosophic treatises. 
In other words, the Tantras use bits of linguistic symbolism, largely denotative, 
to point towards a component in the nature of man and things which only 
immediate experience and continued contemplation can convey. One may 
wonder at the highly technical language of the Tantras and be tempted to 
equate it with our technical terminology, yet what is denoted by the ‘Tantric 
terms is charged with emotional content. In the language of contemporary 
philosophy this means that the content is known only semantically and with 
immediacy, not syntactically by means of the postulational techniques of 
grammar and logic. This difference in the usage of the two types of concepts 
makes any translation from Eastern sources an extremely arduous, if not 
almost impossible, task. 

Another reason is that, against better judgment, Dr Snellgrove takes 
over translations of terms which were made when Buddhist thought was 
little known and which were, and still are, valid for Hinduism, but absolutely 
wrong as far as Buddhism is concerned. I am thinking of such mistranslations 
as ‘wisdom’ for prajid and ‘innate’ for sahaja. Certainly, the yogi is not 
‘absorbed into Wisdom’ (p. 44). Western idealists of the Hegelian type may be 
swallowed up by an Absolute, but such ideas are utterly foreign to Buddhism. 
Praja is a term for a psychological function which assists man in gaining 
access to his cognitive being. This functional aspect is emphasized in all 
Buddhist texts, sitras and tantras. It is when this function has been developed 
to highest perfection (prajiadparamita) that jridna, which Dr Snellgrove 
translates feebly by ‘knowledge’, can radiate into man’s actions in the world 
and give them the character of authenticity. When functioning properly 
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prajna does not set up judgments; it reveals. Free from all positive (and 
negative) determination it is ready to throw its light on everything and 
exercise its manifesting function. But when it becomes coloured by some bias, 
we do not understand things as they are in themselves, but only from a certain 
point of view, even if it be a ‘wise’ one. Certainly there is no reason why one 
should retain a translation which is utterly inadequate and misleading. Failure 
to distinguish between prajfd as a discriminative-appreciative-transcending 
function and jfidna as the basic cognitive mode of man’s being gives rise to 
the wrong translation of prajidjnanabhiseka by ‘Consecration in Knowledge 
of Prajfia’. The ‘Tibetan text, quoted in a note on pp. 95 sq., clearly states that 
by relying on Ses rab ma (prajiia) or the female partner—(we note here the 
intermingling of the without and the within, a psychological function and a 
physical person)—one arrives at a higher and more encompassing awareness, 
ye Ses (jfiana). The prajid thus serves as a transcending function, seen from 
within, or as an inspiration afforded from the without. In his Theg-pa’i 
mchog rin-:po-che’i mdzod, fol. 320b, kLon-chen rab-’byams:pa defines ye-ses 
(jfana) as ‘the intuitive awareness of primordial existence’. According to the 
whole context ‘existence’ has the same meaning as what the existentialist 
thinkers in the West (K. Jaspers and M. Heidegger in particular) understand 
by this term. The psychological phenomenon designated by the name 
prajnajnanabhiseka which appears to him who has had this experience as a 
‘confirmation’ rather than as a ‘consecration’ might therefore be rendered 
more correctly, though a bit clumsily, by ‘confirmation in existential awareness 
through discrimination-appreciation’. In this connection it is also worth 
noting that much of what is termed prajfid corresponds to what C. G. Jung 
has called ‘the anima’. 

The wrong translation of sahaja by ‘innate’ is intimately related to the 
erroneous conception about cittamatra. This latter term is usually rendered 
by ‘mind only’, but Dr Snellgrove inexplicably translates it as ‘just thought’. 
One wonders why he should have rejected a correct translation and adopted 
one for which there exists no other authority than the French translation of 
this term by ‘pensée’. The translation of sahaja by ‘innate’ (again only valid 
for some Hindu philosophies) originated at a time when the container-idea 
of mind was rampant in the West. Such naive ontological speculations have 
had their time and one should not read antiquated notions into Buddhist 
texts from which they have been absent most of the time. It is true, the idea 
of an dlayavijidana (‘storehouse-consciousness’) suggests the conception of a 
container. However, representing only one aspect or mode of citta, the Budd- 
hist sages have been very careful to distinguish between sems and sems-nid 
(citta and citta eva). Sems-nid is almost identical with jfdna, it is indeter- 
minate and merely an index which names without characterizing; sems is 
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equated with avidyd (‘ignorance’, ‘unknowing’). It is determinable in all its 
modes. But both sems and sems-nid (citta and citta eva) may be referred to by 
the generic name cittamatra. Although strictly speaking the categories of 
dualism and monism do not apply to what is named cittamatra philosophy, 
one can use them for descriptive purposes. While sems may be something like 
a container, sems-fid certainly is not. Yet the two are not separate, they are 
‘born together’ (saha-ja), ‘co-emergent’. It is not that the one is 7m the other. 
While such texts as the Theg-pa’i mchog rin-po-che’i mdzod by kLon-chen 
rab’ byams-pa (A.D. 1308-1363) and the Zab-mo nan-don-gyi rnam-bsad 
shin-po gsal-bar byed-pa’i ’od-kyi ’phren-ba by Karmapa Ran-byun rdo-rje 
(a.p. 1284-1339), dealing with hitherto unknown aspects of the cittamatra 
philosophy, make it abundantly clear that there is nothing of innatism in this 
doctrine so intimately connected with the Tantras, from which the texts just 
mentioned extensively draw, it follows that Dr Snellgrove’s translation of 
sun’ jug (yuganaddha) by ‘two-in-one’ is inadmissible. The inherent idea of 
juxtaposition which is valid for the Hinayana, has been severely criticized 
by Padma dkar-po and others. This critique is based on Paficakrama VI, 1 sq., 
where yuganaddha is described as what we would call the logical relation of 
coincidence. Coincidence has the formal property of identity (ekibhdva) and 
as a relation it always involves an aspect of duality, say Samsara and Nirvana, 
which is transcended in some way. Yuganaddha ‘coincidence’ and sahaja 
‘co-emergence’ are mutually interpretative. 

Much of what has been translated wrongly or inadequately might have 
been avoided if Dr Snellgrove had given an analysis of the term tantra itself. 
What he says about tantra (Vol. I, pp. 138 sq.) only relates to the literary form. 
It does not refer to the intrinsic meaning which is given in a sort of aphorism 
in the Guhyasamajatantra, p. 153, although this work is known to Dr Snell- 
grove. However, it must be admitted that this aphorism raises more problems 
than it answers and that without the detailed explanations by Padma dkar-po, 
kLon-chen rab:’byams-pa, Tson-kha-pa and others it does not reveal its 
importance. According to these authors tantra is both being-in-itself, the 
transcendent totality of truth, and being-oneself, the self-conscious existence 
of the individual who is aware of the transcendent and is able to reach it, 
though not as something entitative, through this awareness of his own existence. 
This being-in-itself and being-oneself is not an event in time, but stretches 
across time, hence kLon-chen rab-’byams-pa speaks of it as rtag-pa (nitya) 
(fol. 84a). 

It would be easy to adduce many more unhappy renderings from Dr 
Snellgrove’s translation. But that would be manifestly unfair. He himself is 
fully aware of the fact that any pioneer work cannot be free from errors. 
Moreover, in the field of Indo-Tibetan studies a peculiar situation prevails. 
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While in classical philology and philosophy we have abundant semantic 
studies, no such research work has been done here. With a few notable 
exceptions such as A. Bharati and D. H. H. Ingalls, those who handle texts 
of philosophical importance (philosophy always to be understood as indicated 
above), have a philosophical grounding which is on a par with what Charles 
Dickens in his Nicholas Nickleby makes Mr Squeers say about philosophy. 
Thus Indo-Tibetan research work is in a dilemma, either texts are to be 
edited with an inadequate translation or semantic studies are to be initiated 
with no edited material available. This should make it clear that my critical 
remarks in no way attempt at detracting from Dr Snellgrove’s work. Even if 
in course of time his translation will have to be revised considerably by 
discarding those premises which are valid for Western philosophies but have 
no place in Buddhism, his Hevajra Tantra will always remain a standard 
work of reference. 


HERBERT V. GUENTHER 
Varanasi Sanskrit University 


Minor Buddhist Texts. Part II, First Bhaévanadkrama of Kamalasila. Sanskrit 
and Tibetan Texts with Introduction and English Summary. Serie 
Orientale Roma 1X, 2. By Giusepre Tucci. (Rome: Istituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1958. Pp. xi + 289. Lira 6,000) 


ALTHOUGH this book gives only a minor (in size) text, Kamalasila’s First 
Bhavanakrama, actually it is of major importance. It presents a detailed 
historical analysis of the circumstances that led to the writing of this text, 
which was followed by two others by the same author, all of them purporting 
to refute the views held by Hva San Mahayana. The debate between the 
Indian Kamalasila and the Chinese Hva San at bSam-yas, which had been 
founded a few decades before, was never forgotten and references to it are 
found throughout Tibetan literature. In connexion with the debate the year 
of the foundation of bSam-yas as well as the reliability of the list of names of 
the first Tibetan converts to Buddhism are discussed. According to the avail- 


able material the foundation year seems to have been A.D. 779 and the famous | 


debate took place at about a.p. 792. The list of names of the first converts has 
been rewritten several times and reflects the ascendency of political factions. 

Orthodoxy claims that Kamalasila was victorious in the famous debate, 
which, however, in the light of the non-orthodox texts, seems to be rather an 
overstatement. The king’s verdict itself is rather non-committal. It says that 
the Madhyamika school of thought is to be followed. But that was precisely 
what both contestants claimed to do. According to the bKa’ t’an sde Ina, of 
which an extract is given on pp. 68-81, the instantaneous method as taught 
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by the Ch’an school and the rDzogs-chen is the Madhyamika philosophy. 
A further interesting feature of the historical analysis is that it reveals the 
political undercurrents, the strengthening of the Indian influence after the 
debate by the arrival of a greater number of pandits. In this respect a vivid 
picture of the situation of early Buddhism in Tibet is given. Professor ‘Tucci 
has given an excellent account and is to be thanked warmly for his labour. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be said about the analysis of the views 
of the non-orthodox schools, Ch’an, rDzogs-chen and bKa’-rgyud, and of his 
translation of the passage from the bKa’ t’an sde Ina. Thus he says on p. 102: 


The Abhisamaydlankdara, the text book of the Yellow sect, passed almost unnoticed among 

the rNini ma pas and the bKa’ rgyud pas; sGam-po-pa, the disciple of Milaraspa, writes a 

Lam rim which unlike that of Tson k’a pa ignores the book. 
sGam:po-pa’s Lam rim ‘The Jewel Ornament of Liberation’ (to be published in 
translation by me shortly*) contains seven verbatim quotations from this text. 

It is certainly correct to say that both schools, Ch’an in China and 
rDzogs-chen in Tibet, derive from those ideas and ‘mystic experiences out of 
which developed in India the school of the Mahasiddhas’ (p. 102). But it is 
equally incorrect to state that ‘one of the two coefficients of Enlightenment, 
that is to say compassion, karund, i.e. the means, updya was given up both by 
Ch’an and the Siddhasampradaya’ (p. 103). The Siddhasampradaya makes it 
abundantly clear that karund and Siinyatd, or updya and prajid must go 
together and that they are co-extensive. Every one-sidedness is bound to 
failure. I here refer to verse 16 of Saraha’s Dohdkosa, which is considered 
to be the absolute authority on this subject. Nor is it correct to say that 
upaya is ‘symbolized by the woman taken to signify compassion, in order to 
restore that inborn essence, sahaja, which is not only the truth, the Absolute, 
the Bodhicitta, but is also Mahasukha: the supreme bliss’ (p. 104). Mudra 
always symbolizes prajnd or Siinyatd, and sahaja never means ‘inborn essence’, 
but co-emergence—co-emergence of prajid and updya, of Samsara and 
Nirvana, etc. 

This confusion of the Siddhasampradaya with the Ch’an school of 
thought by Professor Tucci has a long antecedent. The same charge was 
levelled against the bKa’-rgyud-pas by Sa:skya pandita who was refuted in this 
respect by Padma dkar-po. The account of the debate at bSam-yas as contained 
in Padma dkar-po’s Phyag-rgya-chen-po’i man-nag-gi bsad-sbyar rgyal-ba’i 
gan-mdzod, fol. 1056 sg. has unfortunately not been taken into account. 
According to this text Kamalasila gained only a personal victory over Hva San 
Mahayana and his interpretation of the instantaneous path and method; the 
method as such was not anathematized. On fol. 110b we read: 


*Published in 1959 after the writing of this review, by Rider & Co., London: The Jewel 
Ornament of Liberation, by sGam-po-pa (1079-1153) [Editor]. 
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While the Chinese interpretation of the instantaneous path has been refuted, the path 
itself has not been refuted. Our path is an instantaneous method, but in it there are three 
grades, the really instantaneous one, the one in leaps and bounds, and the gradual one. 


According to this text the reason for writing three Bhavandkramas differs 
from the one given by Professor Tucci (p. 41 and fol. 107) respectively). 

A serious handicap for the study of philosophy is the English rendering 
of the technical terms, some of which will remain unintelligible for anyone 
who does not know Tibetan, while others will give rise to uncalled for associa- 
tions. What does ‘a synthetical intelligence of non-duality’ (p. 61) mean? The 
Tibetan term, zum-’jug, which in Sanskrit is yuganaddha, has quite a history. 
In the Pali texts it means ‘tied into a pair’, and this interpretation seems to 
have been followed by Tson-k’a-pa and also by Kamalasila. However, in the 
Siddhasampradaya this term corresponds to our logical relation of coincidence. 
The starting point for this interpretation is Paficakrama VI. Nor can it be 
said that ‘intellection’ for ye-Ses is a happy rendering. Ye-Ses is ‘transcending 
awareness’ or the noetic nothingness which is at the core of our being and 
which is the necessary condition for the attainment of knowledge. Also the 
rendering of Sanskrit mirvikalpa (mi rtog, rtog-med) by ‘non-subjective 
representation’ is hardly able to give an adequate idea of what is designated 
by this technical term. Sanskrit vikalpa refers to the subject-object dichotomy 
and comprises both poles, its negative form mirvikalpa refers to the particular 
experience in which this dichotomy has been transcended. Moreover, neither 
the rDzogs-chen nor the bKa’-rgyud teaches something which comes near the 
meaning of our philosophical concept of representation. What these schools 
teach is a symbolific process of transformation. The translation of prajiid 
by ‘gnosis’ is likely to arouse associations which have nothing to do with the 
scope and function of what is termed prajnd ‘discriminating awareness leading 
over to a transcending awareness’. Similarly ‘non-mental accumulation’ for 
cittanabhisamskara (p. 166) is bound to remain unintelligible. What is meant 
by this term is ‘not to develop a fixation on a particular content’ in meditation. 
However, it would be wrong to put the blame for this unsatisfactory translation 
of technical terms solely on Professor Tucci. It reflects only the general state 
of confusion that exists as regards Buddhist terminology because up to this 
very date no semantic studies have been attempted. Semantics, systematically 
pursued, would alone clarify the concepts, and Buddhist philosophy could 
be viewed on the basis of its own merits. 

For the student of philosophy the many wrong translations will prove a 
serious handicap. Only some of the major mistakes will be pointed out here, 
others needing a commentary far beyond the scope of a review. On p. 95 
we are given the following translation: 


All worlds you give in charity, but there is no being, even so small as an atom, to accept 
(the gift). This is the perfection of liberality. 
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The Tibetan text plainly says: 
To have given up the whole world and to be without the idea of retaining as much as an 
atom, is the perfection of liberality. 
It seems that Professor Tucci mistook sems ‘mind’, ‘idea’, for sems-can 
‘sentient being’. The deeper meaning of this passage is that liberality is only 
perfect when it is not subject to the subject-object dichotomy. 
Or, 
Vision of things by self-knowledge without taking hold of them, this is perfection of 
gnosis (ibid.), 
is according to the Tibetan text: 


By perception as such (ran-rig) becoming aware of that which has no objective reference, 
discriminating awareness is perfected. 


Or, 


In the thing there is no absolute, dharmatd; therefore place nowhere the idea of its 
existence. Then you will be addicted to the meditation of that thing which is non-subjective 
representation (p. 97). 


The correct translation would be: 


In reality the ultimate (dharmatd) is nothing whatsoever. If one does not project the idea 

that it is something, somewhere (into a metaphysical realm), one speaks of the meditation 

of that which is beyond the subject-object dichotomy. 

The Tibetan language avoids the ambiguity we face with the verb ‘to be’. 
It uses yin-pa to mean ‘to be something’ and yod.pa in the sense of ‘to exist’. 
Therefore, gan yan ma yin, as used in this verse, can only mean ‘not to be 
something’, while gan yan med means ‘nothing whatsoever exists’. Because 
of not distinguishing between the two verbs in Tibetan, the following 
translation also is unacceptable: 


(Everything) has the nature of mind and consciousness; it is not that all situations, the 
Buddha, the nirvana, the erroneous objects of mind, the dharmas of the Buddha are not 


(p. 93). 
The correct version is: 

(Everything) has the nature of mind and consciousness. All that is there is Buddha(hood), 

Nirvana. A mistaken object of mind that is not of the nature of Buddhahood (a Buddha- 

dharma) does not exist. 

Here also the translation of gnas by ‘situation’ is much too narrow. It is 
one of the triad ‘byun gnas thim ‘to arise, to be there, to disappear’. 

Or, ‘when imagination of a recollection does not arise, there is samadhi’ 
(p. 90) is highly misleading. We have here a term, dran-pa which is the ‘Tibetan 
translation of Sanskrit smrti, which in turn is often translated by ‘memory’, 
‘recollection’. However, this translation is wrong where meditational practices 
are dealt with. The purpose of meditation is not to recollect a certain experi- 
ence, but to keep the objective constituent of a perceptual situation as steady 
as possible. It is what C. D. Broad calls ‘inspection’, and his definition tallies 
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with the definition of smrti in Abhidharmakoéa. Further, in the views of the 
Siddhasampradaya dran-pa is neither ‘recollection’ nor ‘inspection’. It is the 
whole of the mental life, in a narrower sense ‘the flux of mnemic persistents’. 
Any conscious experience is cast against the background of these mnemic 
persistents. gNis:med avadhiti in his Do-ha-mdzod-kyi siin-po don-gyi glwi 
grel:‘pa (Dohakosahrdaya-arthagititika) equates rnam-par rtog pa with dran-pa 
‘the subject-object dichotomy is the flux of mnemic persistents’ (fol. 71a), 
and proper meditation is not present as long as one is confined in this dicho- 
tomy. The passage must on the basis of this school term be translated as 
follows: ‘When there is no subject-object dichotomy operating against the 
background of mnemic persistents, then there is samadhi’. 

It is a disappointing feature of this book that the philosophical content 
of the non-orthodox schools is not brought to light at all, particularly because 
in these schools we find philosophers rather than dogmatists. While we cannot 
agree with the translation offered by Professor Tucci, whose strong points 
have always been history and art, we have to thank him for having made 
available some of the material that will prove of tremendous importance for a 
future serious study of Buddhist philosophy. In its weakness this book is a 
great stimulus. 

HERBERT V. GUENTHER 

Lucknow University 


mK’ yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet. By ALFONSA FERRARI.+ 
Completed and edited by Luciano Petecu, with the collaboration of 
Hucu Ricuarpson. Serie Orientale Roma XVI. (Rome: Istituto Italiano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente 1958. Pp. xxii + 200. Fifty-three 
plates and three maps. Lira 4,500) 


ALTHOUGH this Guide makes use of other literary works, unlike some classical 
‘itineraries’ it is based on the travels which the author himself performed. 
As L. Petech says on p. xxi: ‘We must indeed remember that this was only 
partly intended to be a scholarly work; it had also to serve a very practical 
purpose, explaining routes and passes, temples and monasteries to the pilgrims 
going to the holy places of Central Tibet’. The text and translation are 
carefully edited. The larger part of the book is taken up by the notes which 
refer to the cultural background of the places mentioned. Valuable indices 
make it an indispensable handbook on geographical data. The many plates 
give a vivid picture of the various holy places. 
HERBERT V. GUENTHER 
Lucknow University 
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The Jewel in the Lotus. Recollections of an Indian Political. By Sir Basi J. 
Goutp. (London: Chatto and Windus, 1957. Pp. xiv + 252. Plates 12 
and 8 outline maps.) 


BEGUN, the author tells us, because he ‘thought that a certain small boy might 
soon be wanting to know what life in the Indian Political Service had been 
like’ (p. 1), and the greater part having been ‘written entirely from memory, 
checked by reference to friends and to books and the files of newspapers’ 
(p. 193), this book is rightly described in the sub-title as ‘Recollections of an 
Indian Political’. 

The book consists of notes and reminiscences of regions within or adjoin- 
ing the Indian frontier—Tibet, Peshawar, East Persia, Kabul, Kurram, 
Malakand, Waziristan, Baluchistan, Sikkim, Bhutan, and finally Tibet 
again—in which the author served successively through a period of nearly 
forty years, a period that included the two world wars and the changes that 
followed therefrom. 

The author, as Sir Ernest Barker writes in his Foreword, in words that 
cannot be improved: 


knew the North-west frontier and Persia; he knew the North-east frontier and Tibet; 
he knew Delhi and Calcutta, and the Punjab and Central India, as well as the Northern 
frontiers. He introduced fish into the rivers; he found and introduced plants in the hills 
and plains ; and above and beyond that he learned the languages of many men . . .—Persian 
and Tibetan as well as Indian. . . . He administered affairs of all sorts and kinds, from 
playing a part in high and solemn ceremonies at durbars at Delhi and coronations in 
Tibet, or policing the North-west frontier, to the trial of petty cases in court; and with 
it all he found time to ride and shoot and fish and botanize, as well as to dive into deep 
philological waters. This was to live a full life, and, what was more, to help the people 
among whom he lived and worked to live a full life themselves (pp. viii-ix). 

I cannot but feel (Sir Ernest Barker continues) that this record of service for 37 years in 
India and on the frontiers of India will stand as a permanent monument of days that are 
now vanished and gone. . . . this record of the last days of guardianship (which to my 
thinking were some of the finest. . . . ) deserves to be given to posterity (p. ix). 


Such being the scope of the book, one may wonder what is the significance 
of the title. The explanation is given by the author himself: 


The title is a translation of the two central words in the mystic Buddhist formula Om 

Mani Padme Hum. 1 have chosen it because wherever I served, within or beyond the 

borders of India and Pakistan, religion was a large part of the way of life of the peoples 

with whom I had to deal, and nowhere did I feel more at home than amongst those whose 

constant thought was of the Jewel in the Lotus (p. 1). 

This is particularly apparent in the last part of the book, which is devoted 
to Sikkim, Bhutan, and Tibet. These three countries together occupied ten 
years of the author’s life, and to them is given the fullest and most detailed 
treatment. Here the book ceases to be notes and becomes intimate description. 

The picture which the author gives of the Tibetans—their spirituality, 
their naturalness, their cheerfulness, their colourfulness—agrees in a remark- 


| 
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able way with that given by other writers on Tibet whose books have already 
been reviewed in the pages of this Journal. 

It is interesting to read the author’s appreciation—himself an authority— 
of the works of such diverse writers on Tibet as the Jesuit Ippolito Desideri’ 
of the early 18th century; Sir Francis Younghusband, Sir Charles Bell, Dr 
Tsung-lien Shen the Chinese Commissioner at Lhasa, Lt.-Col. F. M. Bailey 
naturalist and explorer, Professor Guiseppe Tucci the great Tibetan scholar, 
Heinrich Harrer and others, and to note the unanimity of their opinion of the 
sterling qualities, the humanity and the deep religious feelings of the Tibetans. 

The book breathes the spirit of Tibetan religious life, but does not attempt 
to discuss its philosophic or metaphysical basis. It reaches its most intimate 
expression in its account of the Fourteenth Dalai Lama—the present Dalai—as 
a child, which in its personal interest matches Sir Charles Bell’s account of 
the Thirteenth Dalai,*? and Heinrich Harrer’s account of the Fourteenth Dalai 
some ten years later when he was already about fourteen years of age.* 


Not less pleasing are the two short accounts of Tibet’s near neighbours— 
Sikkim and Bhutan. 


Sikkim .. . the Country of Rice. Up to 6,000 feet narrow rice fields, few of them larger 
than a tennis court, have been terraced in the steep hillsides. . . . Each field is fed by 
a tiny runnel of water from a stream, or by the overflow from the field above it (p. 173). 


But especially interesting is the account of Bhutan, the Land of the 
Dragon, which the author visited several times. Of Bhutan, closed to the 
outside world, and without wheeled vehicles, little is known and very little 
is written.° 


I know no other country so fine, so fertile and so unspoiled; nor a population so strong 
and so joyous. ... 

The Bhutanese seemed to me to live on close and friendly terms with their surround- 
ings. With abundance of easily worked timber near at hand, they were amply housed. 
The roofs were covered with long shingles held in place with stones, and the walls were 
of timber or of rammed earth. . . . Space for cultivation and for grazing was easily won 
by burning down forest. . . (p. 185). 

. . . Essentially Bhutan was self-sufficing. Like other highlanders, the Bhutanese wore 
a combined plaid and kilt, gathered in at the waist, woven in intricate patterns in their 
own homes. Tucked inside this garment, above the belt, every Bhutanese man and woman 
carried a home-made and home-lacquered wocden bowl, usually of chestnut or of beech. 


? Volume III, Number 1, 1956. 

* I. Desideri, An Account of Tibet (ed. by Filippo de Filippi) (Routledge, 1932, rev. 1937). 
* Sir C. A. Bell, Portrait of the Dalai Lama (Collins, 1946). 

*H. Harrer, Seven Years in Tibet (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1953). 

° Sir J. C. White, Castles in the Air—Some Journeys in Bhutan (National Geographic 


Magazine, XXV, 4, April 1914), includes magnificent photographs of the massive architecture 
and delicate wood-carving of Bhutan. 


Lord Ronaldsay, The Land of the Thunderbolt (Sikkim, Chumbi and Bhutan) (Constable, 
1923/28/31). 
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This served both as a plate for food and as a cup for tea or for home-brewed beer and 
spirit. .. . They had their own traditions of song and dance (p. 186)... . Dancing was 
held to be a soldierly and even knightly exercise . . . (p. 188). 

The Bhutanese have artistic sense and skill. Their clothing, woven in raised patterns, 
stands all weathers and lasts for a generation. The bright colours prepared from local 
rocks and jungle products never clash. They are expert at making household vessels of 
metal and of wood... . 

Religion seemed to sit on the Bhutanese more lightly than on the majority of such 
Tibetans as I knew. Perhaps it was because they lived in a country where nature was more 


generous and more kind. . . (p. 190). 

‘But’, we are reminded, ‘new lamps for old, they were beginning to doubt 
whether the products of their own hereditary skills deserved to be compared 
with the mass-produced articles which entered Bhutan from India’ (p. 190). 
‘It appears to be a region of great natural fertility and of tremendous resources 
of water-power’ (p. 183). ‘There is ample room for a great increase in 
population’ (p. 187). 

With this brief and attractive but ominous account of Bhutan, the book 
fills another gap in the series of recent works on the peripheral regions 
of Tibet. 

F. S. Drake 


University of Hong Kong 


Angkor et le Cambodge au XVI° Siécle d’aprés les sources Portugaises et Espag- 
noles. By B. P. GRosLiER with the collaboration of C. R. Boxer. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. Annales du Musée Guimet, 
Bibliothéque d’Etudes—Tome LXIII°. Pp. 194 with frontispiece, four 
plans, and two maps.) 


THE coRE of this remarkable book is a short passage describing Angkor 
found in the pages of Diogo do Couto, the sixteenth century Portuguese 
historian of the Far East. The passage published here for the first time was 
discovered by Professor, now Sir C. R. Boxer, and communicated to the 
XXIII International Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge in 1954. With 
the continued collaboration of Professor Boxer, other passages of a similar 
nature have been collected by the author of the book under review from 
sixteenth century and post-sixteenth century Spanish and Portuguese writers, 
studied and annotated with patient scholarship, and woven into a continuous 
narrative from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth, thus bringing once 
more into the light of day that period between the destruction of the city by 
the Siamese in A.D. 1431 and the visits of Pére C. E. Bouillevaux in 1850 and 
of the naturalist Henri Mouhot in 1860, when Angkor was thought to have 
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been lost, but in reality was never lost by the local people, nor wholly lost 
by the West. 

The structure of the book is simple and effective. The First Parr 
reconstructs the Historical Framework. By a careful study of the Cambodian 
inscriptions the author in Chapter One traces the succession of the Cambo- 
dian kings from the abandonment of the city of Angkor in 1431 to the dis- 
covery of Angkor Thom by king Ang Chan during a hunting expedition in 
1550-51 (or by Barom Reachea I in 1570), followed by the return of the 
court to the neighbourhood of the city and the restoration of Angkor Vat by 
king Satha in 1576. 

Next, by a similar study of the contemporary Portuguese and Spanish 
documents the author in Chapter Two describes the arrival of the Europeans 
in Cambodia: Portuguese and Spanish Catholic missionaries from Malacca, 
such as the Portuguese Dominicans Gaspar da Cruz in 1555, and Sylvester 
d’Azevedo in 1584; the Franciscan lay-brother Antonio da Magdalena in 
1585 (p. 67); the adventurers Diogo Veloso (Portuguese) in 1582-83 (p. 36), 
and Blas Ruiz (Spanish) in 1593, who became ‘fils adoptifs’ of king Satha, 
and the extraordinary exploits by which after the death of Satha they establish- 
ed king Barom Reachea II (son of Satha) on the throne of Cambodia in 1597 
and brought Cambodia for a time under the tutelage of the Spaniards from 
Manila; the subsequent reaction against them; and the massacre at Pnom 
Penh in 1599, in which the adventurers perished along with their ‘folle 
entreprise’. 

The Catholic missionaries from Malacca and Manila continued to come 
however, ‘though the situation of the missionaries was not very solid’ (p. 57); 
and though ‘the Portuguese and Spanish never again played an important 
part in the affairs of the state’ (p. 56). 

The next king, Soryopor, Barom Reachea IV, was set up with Siamese 
help (1603), and with his reign ‘a new period in Cambodian history com- 
menced’ (p. 58). 

After this prelude, the SEcoND Part, Angkor in the Sixteenth Century 
after Portuguese and Spanish Sources, brings us to the heart of the book, the 
passage from Diogo do Couto discovered by Professor Boxer, and six other 
similar passages from Portuguese and Spanish sources of the sixteenth century. 
Chapter III, with which this Part commences, opens with a bibliographical 
note concerning Diogo do Couto, written by Professor Boxer himself, 
followed by a translation into French of his description of Angkor, the earliest 
known description of the city by a European, and presented here for the 
first time. 

Diogo do Couto, the official chronicler and keeper of the archives at 
Goa from 1595 to 1616, had for many years previously collected material 
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for his history of Asia from 1526-1599 in nine Decades, following the work 
of Jodo de Barros up to 1526 in three Decades, making twelve Decades 
in all, in which much interesting information on sixteenth century Asia is 
preserved. Though he never visited Angkor himself, he has incorporated in 
his account of it, which is the fullest of the early European accounts of the 
lost city as well as the earliest so far known, a local tradition of its discovery 
and re-occupation in the sixteenth century, derived as it seems through the 

Franciscan brother F. Antonio da Magdalena, who visited Angkor between 

1585 and 1588 (p. 83). 

Professor Boxer, who has given elsewhere a detailed account of Diogo 
do Couto,! tells in the present note how for three hundred years the passage 
on Angkor has been overlooked by historians owing to the fact that by a 
series of accidents it was not printed in its original place at the end of the 
Sixth Decade in Couto’s history, which was published in 1614, nor in the 
unfinished Twelfth Decade to which it was transferred by the author on 
discovering the mistake, and which was printed in 1645 after his death. 
The passage was, however, preserved in manuscript form along with other 
manuscripts of Couto which were eventually transferred to the Library of 
the National Archives of Torre do Tombo at Lisbon, where Professor Boxer 
studied them in 1947-48 and again in 1953. The Portuguese text is printed 
for the first time in the Annexe to the present volume (pp. 169-172); and 
the translation into French follows Professor Boxer’s note (pp. 68-74), to be 
followed in turn by the translations of six other early descriptions of Angkor 
(the original Spanish or Portuguese text of each being printed in the Annexe): 

The seven passages are as follows: 

1. The unpublished account of Angkor by Diogo do Couto, preserved in 
manuscript form in the Twelfth Decade of his history of Asia, but 
originally placed in the Sixth Decade, which was completed before the 
end of the sixteenth century (it was sent to Portugal for printing in 1599). 
In the present volume the French translation, including foot-notes, 
occupies six pages. 

2. The description of F. Marcello de RIBADENEYRA, in Historia de Las Islas 
del Archipielago y Reynos de la Gran China . . . , 1601. The first account 
of Angkor by a European to be printed; translated here for the first time. 
Two short passages consisting of nineteen lines in all, based on early 
Spanish travellers before the expedition of Gallinato a.p. 1595, such as 
perhaps Veloso and Ruiz. 


1 “Three Historians of Portuguese Asia (Borros, Couto and Boccaro)’, Boletim do Instituto 
Portugués de Hong Kong, vol. 1, Macao, 1948. See also A. MacGregor, ‘Some Aspects of Por- 
tuguese Historical Writing of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries on South East Asia’, in 
Historians of South-east Asia, ed. by D. G. E. Hall, Oxford University Press (1961). 
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3. The description of Gabriel de SAN ANTONIO, in Breve y Verdadera 
relacion de los succesos del Reyno de Camboxa, 1604. Two passages with 
many errors, occupying one page. San Antonio lived at Goa from 1601 
to 1603, which may explain the similarities in his account to that of Couto. 
Also similarities to the account of Christoval de Jaque, probably to be 
explained by San Antonio copying de Jaque. 

4. The description of Christoval de JaQque, 1606; one passage consisting of 
seventeen lines, concise but remarkably accurate; original now lost; 
current text after ‘Ternaux-Compans, Archives des Voyages... , Paris, 
1840, Vol. I. Strange parallelism with the account by San Antonio, 
probably to be explained as indicated above by supposing that San 
Antonio copied from Jaque. 

5. The description of Fr. Joao dos SANTos, in Ethiopia Oriental, E varia 
historia de cousas, notaveis do Oriente . . . , 1609. One passage of thirty- 
four lines, translated here for the first time. ‘One of the best authorized 
accounts’ (p. 87)—according to his own statement (p. 79) based on the 
early Dominican missionaries, perhaps for example, Joao Madeira, one 
of the first two missionaries to visit the city, as well as some Franciscans 
(p. 87) and numerous Indians. He probably met Diogo do Couto at Goa, 
to whose account he has little to add. 

6. The description of Bartolome de ARGENSOLA, in Conquista de las Islas 
Malucas, 1609. One passage consisting of one page. Reproduced by 
Alonso de Sandoval, 1647. 

7. Abridgement of d’Agensola’s account by C. CHAULMER, in Le Tableau de 
l Asie, 1654. One paragraph. This account and that of Jodo dos Santos 


appearing about the same time, they could not have influenced each 
other. 


These accounts though varying in length record with remarkable unani- 
mity the discovery of a city in the forest—Angkor Thom—by a Cambodian 
king during a hunting expedition ;? the lay-out of the city with its walls and 
outworks, especially the causeway of giants; the neighbouring temples, as 
the Bayon and Angkor Vat; the installation of a king and his court® in the 
neighbourhood; and the arrival of the first Portuguese missionaries in Cam- 
bodia, just at the time when the court was temporarily re-established at 
Angkor during the last quarter of the sixteenth century. Through the accounts 
of the missionaries at the court of Satha, who saw the city, and whose names 
are known, and also through the Portuguese and Spanish adventurers known 
and unknown, and through unknown Chinese, Japanese, and Indian merchants, 


2 Ang Chan about 1550 or Barom Reachea I about 1570 (p. 82 and p. 23). 
3 Satha about 1576 (p. 82 and p. 23). 
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the report of the discovery of the marvellous city was widespread throughout 
the East, and so became included in the accounts of the European chroniclers 
of the time (pp. 82-83). 

The author now proceeds to examine in detail and to compare the seven 
passages noted above with a view to ascertaining their origin and affiliation. 
Of these seven accounts that of Diogo do Couto stands out from the rest in 
length and in fullness of detail, being also, if indeed it is based on Antonio 
da Magdalena (1585-1588) as it seems to be, the earliest in time (p. 83). 

The author summarizes his comparative study of these accounts thus: 
the story of the discovery and rehabilitation of Angkor was known throughout 
India, above all through the accounts of the Portuguese missionaries. Among 
these the Franciscans, and particularly Antonio da Magdalena, played an 
essential part, providing a sort of ‘portrait-type’for the description of Angkor, 
which each elaborated according to his fancy. These accounts were collected 
by the contemporary chroniclers, of whom Diogo do Couto was the chief 
(pp. 88-89). 

In Chapter 1V, Angkor in the Sixteenth Century, the author describes 
in succession the city of Angkor Thom, and the temple Angkor Vat, as they 
are presented in the accounts of the European writers just mentioned, and 
discusses traditions as to the origin and names of the ‘Angkor group’, and the 
network of canals centring on Angkor Thom. 

With regard to Angkor Thom, the picture presented of the walls and 
lay-out of the city and its main buildings is remarkably consistent in all the 
accounts, and in spite of occasional variations in details it agrees well with 
what remains of the ruins to-day. The destruction wrought by the forest was 
evidently not so great then as now, and one receives the impression of a 
city in part still occupied. 

The city is described as square in form measuring one league each way; 
surrounded with a wall 7-50 metres high and four spans (of the arms) wide, 
faced on the outside with blocks of dressed stone, laid close and without 
cement like one piece, and supported on the inside with a sloping ramp of 
earth, on the top of which was a continuous road. 

The wall is wrongly described by Couto, followed by others, as ‘crene- 
lated’, and the stone—laterite and sandstone—is wrongly called ‘marble’. 

The four gates, one in the centre of each side, are rightly described, and 
a fifth gate, the present ‘Gate of Victory’, marking the entrance in the wall 
opposite the Royal Palace is mentioned by Couto alone. Over the gates are 
‘pavilions’ richly sculptured, but wrongly said to be of ‘something like marble’. 

The access to these gates by causeways of [54] giants holding a naga— 
‘a colossal materialization of the churning of the Sea of Milk’ (p. 92)—is 
wrongly thought by Couto to represent dancing on a rope—the naga’s body. 
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After Couto, Jodo dos Santos alone speaks of the four gates of Angkor 
Thom and the bridges decorated with figures in stone (p. 94). The other 
descriptions ‘se déforme au point de devenir incomprehensible’ (p. 93). 

The Bayon is described by Couto as ‘a most extraordinary temple in 
the centre of the city, and still not completed’ (pp. 71 and 93); while the 
Royal Palace is mentioned twice, first in connection with the fifth gate in 
the city wall leading from the palace (pp. 69 and 93); and then in connection 
with a group of unfinished buildings of royal appearance ‘at one side of the 
city’. These must include the Phimeneakas, which suffered greatly at the 
time of the destruction of the city, partly accounting no doubt for its unfinished 
appearance to the explorers. But the Phimeneakas and the accepted site of 
the Palace buildings, confirmed by archeology, are actually in the centre of 
the city near the crossing of the axial roads. The location assigned to them ‘at 
one side of the city’ may be due to the fact that only the central part of the 
city appears to have been cleared of forest, compared with which the palace 
buildings may have seemed to be at one side; or it may be an indication of 
the unknown location of the palace of king Satha after the rediscovery of 
Angkor Thom. Strangely enough there is no mention in these contemporary 
authors of the central space in the city in front of the Elephant Terrace. 

With regard to Angkor Vat, which seems never to have been entirely 
abandoned, an extraordinarily accurate account is given by Couto; its five 
towers ‘pointed with gold’, its courtyards, and terraces, its galleries, its 
sculptures, its long causeway, and above all, its great moat some two hundred 
yards in width, and its function—the mausoleum of a king. 

After pointing out that these details, which include references to the 
Siamese domination, and to the Indian origin of the buildings, echo Cam- 
bodian traditions, and that in like manner the modern names of the places 
have been derived from the Cambodians by the travellers of the 19th century, 
the author calls attention to the elaborate hydraulic system that centred upon 
Angkor Thom in the time of its prosperity, as described by the early travellers 
and confirmed by recent aerial photography, in which he himself has taken 
a leading part; and he notes its remarkable economic and religious significance, 
which is the subject of the next section: Le réseau hydraulique d’ Angkor Thom. 

Commencing with the studies of Victor Goloubew on the site of Yacod- 
harapura,* and confirming these with his own aerial investigations,° the 
author develops a theme which gives to the art and architecture of Angkor 


4 “L’hydraulique urbaine et agricole a l’époque des rois d’Angkor’, Bul. économique al’ Indo- 
chine, Saigon, 1941, fasc. 1, pp. 1 sv., and in Cahiers de l’EFEO, 1940, no. 24, pp. 16-19. 
5 B. P. Groslier, ‘Milieu et évolution en Asie’, Bul. de la Société des Etudes indochinoises, 


Saigon, 3° trim. 1952, nouv. sér., t. 27, fasc. 3, pp. 295-332; and Angkor, hommes et pierres, 
Paris, Arthaud, 1956. 
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new significance in the light of economics and religion, and which may be 
regarded as the major theme of the book. 

With the help of an excellent map of the waterways centring upon 
Angkor Thom at the end of the Khmer period, drawn from his own aerial 
observations, the author describes first the canal system within the walls of 
Angkor Thom, fed as it was by the water from the Siemreap river, which 
was conducted through the city wall at the north-east corner and after filling 
the laterite-lined canals bordering the main thoroughfares that traversed the 
city, was allowed to issue again at the south-west corner of the wall. 

Next, he describes the canal system outside the walls of Angkor Thom, 
again passing from the north-east corner to the south-west corner—the 
water, following the natural slope of the land, after filling in turn the moat 
of Preah Khan, the moat surrounding the city walls, and the great moat of 
Angkor Vat, flowed into the Western Baray. This canal system no doubt 
followed as far as possible earlier works before the time of Jayavarman VII. 
The system, as the author admits, was probably superimposed upon earlier 
systems of vanished régimes which cannot now be reconstructed. But this 
only seems to emphasize the extraordinary complexity of the waterways, 
and the skill of the man who planned and carried out the completed system. 

Turning to the descriptions of the contemporary European travellers, 
the author points out how well they portray the essential characteristics of 
the system, especially the description by Couto: the great moat surrounding 
the city, fed by several branch streams from the river, and always full of water ; 
the canals within the city, flanking the stone causeways which crossed it 
from gate to gate, fed in turn by the water from the external moat, and like 
it always full of water, which following the level of the land flowed through 
the canals from the north-east quarter of the city to the south-west quarter. 
The text of Couto says that the water entered the city through the north and 
east gates and left it by the south and west gates. In fact it entered the city 
by four vaulted channels through the city wall at the north-east corner, and 
left it by five vaulted channels at the south-west corner; but the circulation 
of the water is correctly understood. 

Couto then goes on to describe how boats filled with provisions, firewood, 
and other necessaries, came by the rivers from the interior of the kingdom, 
and discharged their cargo at the doors of the inhabitants, whose homes had 
one access by the canals and another by the roads (following Groslier’s 
suggested amendment of the text). 

This is based on the misunderstanding pointed out above regarding the 
water of the canals entering and leaving the city by the city gates, whereas it 
entered and left by tunnels through the walls through which boats could not 
pass. 
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Dr Groslier surmises that this part of the text of Couto himself may 
have been confused, or a word may have been omitted which would have 
shown the reference to be to the canal system outside the walls, where it would 
be appropriate to imagine the laden boats coming to the doors of the houses 
with gardens between the canals and the causeways. The scene must have 
been much like that by the side of the Siemreap river to-day, from the town 
of Siemreap to the Great Lake, but more extensive. 

At this point the author, while paying a tribute to the magnificent work 
done in the study of Khmer art, and in the unravelling of the outline of 
Khmer history through the study of the Khmer inscriptions, regrets that 
the economic foundations of Khmer civilization, which he affirms is above 
all agricultural, has been neglected, and so he proceeds to discuss The 
Economic Factors in Khmer Civilization. 

First, The Hydraulic Agriculture of the Khmers, which the author also 
calls ‘la politique hydraulique des Khmers’ (p. 108), though inherited in its 
substance from the Funanese, and through them from the Indians, was from 
the time of their installation at Angkor an organization developed by the 
Khmers in their own way. The site of Angkor was the most favourably 
situated for this, being a rich plain suitable for rice, at the farthest point of 
direct contact with the sea through the Mekong and the lakes, where the 
lines of political and commercial influence met. There was an abundance of 
water, but it was badly distributed through the dry and wet seasons. The 
hydraulic system of the Khmers was a means for rational distribution of the 
water. 

There was a multitude of natural and artificial basins and ponds formed 
by gradation in the laterite, by which the water of the rainy season was kept 
back, sufficing for drinking purposes, but not for irrigation. By damming 
the rivers these reservoirs were extended to maximum capacity, and immense 
artificial lakes—baray—were formed. These were reservoirs, formed not by 
digging out, but by banking up, hence they were above the level of the plain. 
The barrages only had to be opened to let the water out over the land. The 
clayey subsoil ensured a water-tight base. The hydraulic works followed the 
slope of the land from north-east to south-west. The Siemreap river, canalized, 
fed the Eastern Baray at the north-east corner; canals conducted the excess 
water thence in works lying downstream, especially in the dykes of Angkor 
Thom. 

The great baray were reservoirs above the level of the plain which could 
distribute over the plain in dry periods the rain-water held back in wet 
periods by opening the sluice-gates, or by simple seepage through the dykes 
into the canals lying alongside. 
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The whole region of Angkor was minutely cut up into square rice-fields, which can be 

recognized immediately from the air by their form and by the elevated ridges by which 

they were framed (p. 110). 

The modern fields superimposed over the Khmer pattern are made at 
random and are only enclosed by irregular banks. For this reason there is 
now only one harvest a year, and the need for swamping the fields is left to 
the rain. The Khmer network is always visible with collectors and arteries 
which distributed the water of the rivers and of the baray to the smallest 
parcel of land. 

Thanks to this organization the region of Angkor was of an opulent richness, and carried 

the three, and even four harvests a year, of which Chou Ta-kuan speaks (p. 111).® 

The hydraulic network served for a protection of the soil by checking 
the erosion of the flood waters. It made serviceable the annual flooding of 
the lakes. A belt of dykes surrounded Angkor ‘which transformed the city 
into a veritable isle in the midst of the submerged plain’ (p. 111). ‘It served 
for communications. The dykes carried the causeways which permitted 
travel at all seasons’ (p. 111). The canals provided water transport. ‘Angkor 
must have presented, in short, the appearance of Bangkok at the beginning 
of the century’ (p. 111). 

The transport for building the great temples was by water, and not so 
laborious as has been supposed. “The moats of the chief monuments were 
nearly all related to the system of canals, of which they were an integral part, 
as at Angkor Thom’ (p. 111). The earth dug out from the moats provided 
the earth platforms for the great buildings, as has been proved to be the case 
for the construction of the Royal Palace of Angkor Thom. The digging for 
earth facilitated the digging out of the laterite for building. The moats 
permitted the transport of it to the foot of the monuments. The symmetry of 
the works enabled the construction of all sides at the same time (p. 112). 

Next, The Khmer City. Angkor was the political and religious nexus of 
the land—‘an assemblage of hydraulic works that permitted the intensive 
cultivation of a certain area of land’ (p. 112). But it was only little by little 
that the city became such. At first, on a small scale, it was a place for the 
residence of the court. At Angkor it grew to large dimensions; the city of 
Yacodharapura—nearly six kilometres square—covered too great an area 
for the protection of a group of palaces and temples or even for housing a 
considerable population. 

The interior of a Khmer city was dissected by canals and parcelled out 
in patches of cultivation. This has been proved decisively by the aerial study 
of Angkor. The population was stretched out along the banks of the canals 
as at present by the side of the Siemreap river below Angkor—the type known 


8 See Pelliot, Mémoires sur les Coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta-kouan, Paris, 1951, p. 24. 
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as the ‘villages de berge’ of Cambodia to-day. “The essential réle of the city 
was to irrigate the whole of the neighbouring region’ (p. 112). This was one 
of the characteristics of the Angkorian period. 


From the IXth century these vast networks were multiplied which by their position and 
combination gradually became the ‘Angkor group’ covering some thirty-five kilometres 
from east to west, and nearly twenty-two kilometres from north to south, the ‘heart and 
body’ of the power of the Khmers (p. 112). 


As is proved by the inscriptions, the first works of a Khmer king were 
those of ‘public interest’, such as charitable institutions, but especially 
hydraulic works (p. 113). 

Hence the multiplicity of the cities of Angkor. Each king erected his own universe for 

religious reasons, it is true, but in doing this he enriched the land in a concrete manner 

by developing its productivity. The chronological study of Angkor shows clearly that 
each new system [of canals] related itself to the preceding for the sake of utilizing it, but 


also for extending it. Angkor Thom itself was the crown of this work pursued without 
ceasing (p. 113). 


In a remarkable section on The Economy and Society of the Khmers the 
author contends that by unravelling this material side of the Khmer organiza- 
tion, Khmer civilization—material, social and relig'ous—is seen more clearly 
as one whole (p. 113). For one thing, the carrying out of such a plan was only 
possible as a communal task, and by means of unique power—the power of 
the Khmer kings, which was as much due to ‘their material réle as to their 
religious functions’ (p. 113). “Tie Khmer sovereigns by their work literally 
made the country and its wealth’ (p. 113), (as is recognized in the inscriptions). 
By these means on the other hand, they ‘liberated themselves’ from the 
constraints of their material environment, and turned them to their advantage. 
Without adopting a puerile materialism it can be seen that the material and 
social organization ‘reinforced the classic interpretation of the god-king of 
Khmer religion’ (p. 114). The Khmer king, god on earth, had the double 
task of ensuring the course of nature and the fertility of the soil, and also of 
carrying out the public works by which these were secured. He acted in the 
divine cult that which he performed by mundane administration. 

The Khmer city with its ‘industrial ground-plan’ is also a ‘magical 
universe’, the symbolism of which is already well-known through many 
eminent publications. 

The city is the image of the universe, time and space constructed and arranged around the 

axis of the world in the temple-Meru. The city (and the moats of the temple within its 

bosom) is a system of canals and works permitting at every season the exploitation of the 
soil and the production of life. The god-king, on coming to power, has adjusted the one 


to the other by inaugurating a new cycle and enriching the land. He fulfils a function both 
technical and ritualistic (p. 115). 


The symbolism must be understood in its social and historical context. 


Many writers give the impression that the Khmer monarchs were megalo- 
maniacs, and that the people who carried out the great works were slaves. 
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On the contrary: 


We say in fact that Angkor was built by the faith of a nation who found there the material 

and spiritual source of their existence (p. 115). 

The one must not be subordinated to the other, nor must the religion 
of the Khmers be represented as the outcome of a specialized society. In the 
mind of the Khmers the two were probably indissoluble. To irrigate their 
fields the Khmers made use of natural conditions, such as the slope of the 
land; but at the same time they planned their cities like a microcosm summing 
up their cosmology—the centre marked by a natural eminence or temple 
Meru; the major axes towards the four cardinal points. To achieve this they 
were constrained to undertake a colossal labour, costly solutions, which at 
the same time assured the distribution of the water over the land (p. 115). 

The religion of the ancient Khmers is usually interpreted by Indian 
facts. It is true that the Khmers ‘adopted the thought and the language of 
India. But they chose this vocabulary very largely to express their own 
proper conceptions’ (p. 116). 

‘For example, the theme of the churning of the Sea of Milk, the position 
of which in Hindu mythology does not suffice to explain its extraordinary 
success in Cambodia.’ There, the city of Ya¢godharapuri, girdled with its 
moats which were churned by the causeway of giants, was thought of as 
espoused by the king for the procreation of the good of the Universe. From 
the point of view of hydraulics, we know how these moats enriched the land 
by distributing the waters of the baray through irrigation. Angkor Thom 
‘procreated’ effectively the ‘good of the Universe’ both as spiritual capital and 
as a system of public works. The symbolism was particularly expressive ‘of 
the Khmer reality, historic, social and religious’ (p. 117). 

The last section of the chapter discusses briefly The Weakness of the 
Khmer Régime. Over refinement of civilization results inevitably in ossification, 
and finally in paralysis of the land. Over-development technically leads to 
substitution of an artificial environment for a natural one; so the least fault 
in the machine brings it to a stop. 

Various explanations both political and psychological have been given 
for the fall of the Khmer; one cause at any rate is certain—the attacks of the 
Thai (p. 118). 

The Khmer kingdom had enjoyed exceptional tranquillity from the 
time of its foundation. It had developed in a closed vase, as it were, with 
very little danger from outside except from the Chams, who were relatively 
far away. But the formation of the principalities of the Thai and their attacks, 
were the more redoubtable, coming upon a degenerate and enfeebled organism. 

The kings of Angkor had gradually turned to their own profit and 
grandeur the energies and the cults of the people. Their megalomania and 
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their foolish constructions bled the country white. Deeper and deeper became 
the rift between the kings and the people, and Hinayana Buddhism drove a 
breach into the cult of the god-king. 

Any attack upon, or failure or even slackening of the central power, was 
felt through the whole life of the land. The attacks of the Siamese sapped 
the authority indispensable to the collective life. The fall of the kingdom was 
sudden: hardly one hundred years after the visit of Chou Ta-kuan, when it 
was flourishing, the empire had disappeared from the map (p. 118). 

With the cessation of permanent irrigation, production fell from three 
or four harvests a year to one harvest; decrease of population followed, 
aggravated by military losses and deportations. The soil itself, deprived of 
the lime from the irrigation waters, was exhausted, and the burning of brush 
with dry cultivation provoked at length laterization of the soil and sterilization. 

Thus the Angkor of the Khmer kings of which every fraction of earth was cultivated to 

the last degree, became this vast dusty and dreary plain that we know to-day (p. 118). 

It was a technical problem. A hydraulic system, the author continues, 
which depends upon the distribution of the waters over a very gradual slope 
of the land is particularly vulnerable (p. 119). Canals and reservoirs become 
choked. The excavation of new ones does not solve the problem. They too 
become silted up. It is the drama of rivers endyked above the level of their 
natural beds, ‘from the deltas of China and Tonkin to the plains of Holland 
and the Mississippi’ (p. 119). Angkor was at the mercy of unforeseeable 
catastrophes. An abnormal season, a slight change in the level of the lakes or 
of the deposit of silt, the choking of an important canal might throw the whole 
system out of order (p. 119). Many indications suggest that at one time or 
another such an inundation devastated Angkor. Aerial surveys show that the 
whole hydraulic system of Angkor became dislocated—dykes were broken, 
and new beds were cut by the rivers across the previous works (p. 119). 

The author then describes a Cambodian tradition dating at least from 
the sixteenth century, which has preserved a memory of ‘an inundation of 
Angkor’, an inundation which may be deduced to have occurred about the 
middle of the fourteenth century—the time of the sack of Angkor by the 
Siamese (pp. 119-120). 

Whether or not these events followed, preceded, or precipitated the 
abandonment of Angkor, the author concludes that 


it is perfectly legitimate to say that Angkor disappeared because its material organization 
and its mode of life were destroyed following a weakening of the central power, the 
invasions of the Thai, and finally accidents resulting from the inherent defects of the system 


(p. 121). 
Viewed from this angle, he continues, 


‘ 


the abandonment of Angkor’ becomes a very concrete event, and the passage from the 
Cambodia of the Khmers to the modern Cambodia becomes easier to understand (p. 121). 
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While the Cambodia of the sixteenth century remained close to the 
Angkorian Cambodia, it was nevertheless very different. ‘A centralized 
kingdom dependent upon an elaborate technique and geared to collective 
enterprise was succeeded by a loose tissue of autonomous units, utilizing 
natural resources alone, subject to a monarchy more by tradition than by 
economic necessity or religious sentiment—an evolution to which the conver- 
sion to Hinayana Buddhism was the final stage in evolution’ (p. 121). 

Chapter V, Angkor from the Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Century, 
brings to an end the Second Part of the book. Taking up the story where it 
was left at the end of Chapter III, the author briefly fills the gap between the 
accounts of the Portuguese and Spaniards in the sixteenth century and the 
rediscovery of Angkor by the French missionaries and explorers in the 
middle of the nineteenth. 

Angkor, the author emphasizes (pp. 122-3) was visited by a number of 
Europeans in both the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it was 
never entirely forgotten by the Khmers themselves. Many legends stemming 
from the Angkorian period arose. The shrines were adopted, as it were, and 
reconsecrated by the Hinayana Buddhist monks, who kept the incense 
burning before those that were accessible, preventing the forest from com- 
pletely overgrowing some, and crudely repairing others. Inscriptions are 
found as late as 1629 at Angkor Thom, 1684 at Pre Rup, and 1747 at Angkor 
Vat. The author points out that the accounts of the Portuguese show that 
the hydraulic works around the city of Angkor Thom were seen by them in 
relatively good working order at the end of the sixteenth century. But the 
explorers of the nineteenth century found the city completely invaded by 
forest. 

Though never permanently re-occupied by the Cambodian kings during 
this period, Angkor was occasionally visited by some, and frequently by one, 
Barom Reachea VI (1642-1658). Angkor Vat became a centre for Buddhist 
pilgrimage, and a place to which royal princes sometimes retired to end their 
lives (p. 124). Under Siamese and Annamite pressure, however, two provinces 
including Siemreap in which the ruins are situated were lost to the Siamese 
in 1794-95, and were not restored to Cambodia until 1907 by a Treaty 
negotiated by the French. 

After this introduction the author summarizes in succession the accounts 
of Angkor in European works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(p.124 ff.). These were fewer than in the sixteenth century for with the 
progressive strangling of Angkor, contacts with the West became rare 
(p. 124); under pressure from the rising Dutch empire, Portuguese and 
Spaniards ceased to visit its shores, except for a small commercial colony 
of Portuguese and perhaps Spaniards in Pnom Penh (p. 127), and the efforts 
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of Catholic missionaries, through whom the first contacts had been made, 
relaxed until the arrival of the Société des Missions étrangéres from Paris. 


Cambodia disappeared from the literature of Spain and Portugal, and took only a medium 
place in that of France (p. 125). 


A certain contact between the Spaniards and Cambodia was maintained 
through the Philippines, in connection with the purchase of the good timber 
of Cambodia for ship-building, the last mention being a passage in the 
Dominican Friar Navarrette (1676) referring to the ruins at Angkor as perhaps 
the work of Jews, Romans or of Alexander the Great (pp. 126-7). 

The only known attestation to Angkor by the Dutch, says the author 
(p. 127), is a brief reference in a letter of 1657 from the merchant Hendrick 
Indijck, chief of the Dutch ‘Lodge’ in Cambodia to the governor-general of 
the Netherland Indies, in which he speaks of Angkor as ‘a pleasant locality 
which the Castillans and Portuguese call Rome, and which is eight to ten 
days’ journey from Pnom Penh’. 

Similarly a passage of the same period in the French author Nicolas 
Gervaise (1688), after the French missionaries, speaks of a ruined temple 
[Angkor Vat] greatly venerated by the people because it was thought to have 
been built by Alexander the Great (p. 128). 

Before proceeding to the coming of the French missionaries to Angkor, 
the author mentions a Japanese map (or plan) of Angkor discovered by Ité 
Chita and published by Noél Péri in an essay on the relations between Japan 
and Indo-China in the 16th and 17th centuries (BEFEO, 1923, Vol. 23), the 
circumstances of which he has traced in some detail. The map, which is a 
copy dated 1715, with ‘an anonymous manuscript note attributing the original 
to Shimano Kenryé, an interpreter of Nagasaki, sent on pilgrimage by Iyemi- 
tsu, the third Tokugawa shogun, to the Sacred Places of Buddhism’ (p. 128), 
from which it can be deduced that it must have been made between 1623 
and 1636, the accession of Lyemitsu and the date when voyages overseas were 
forbidden to Japanese (p. 129). In accordance with a tradition in Japan which 
placed the sacred places in Cambodia and Siam, the pilgrim thought Cambodia 
was Magadha, and mistook Angkor Vat for the Jetavana (p. 129). Further 
evidence is given that there were Japanese in Cambodia and Siam at the end 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, along with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and that Angkor must have been well known to 
them. 

And so the book passes on to the coming of the French to Cambodia 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which in turn is closely con- 
nected with the founding of the Société des Missions étrangéres in Paris 
in 1659, followed soon after by the somewhat fortuitous landing of the first 
three missionaries of the Society in Siam in 1662 en route originally for 
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China but deflected to Cochinchina. Being prevented from proceeding further 
by troubles in Cambodia the missionaries settled down in Ayuthia alongside 
the Portuguese who were already established there.’ 

After mentioning in passing scattered references to Angkor in various 
writings of the time, commencing with a short note by Nicolas Gervaise, 
Histoire . . . du Royaume de Siam,’ derived from the French missionaries 
in Siam (pp. 128 and 130), the author remarks that ‘we must wait till the 
end of the seventeenth century for new information at first hand on Angkor’ 
(p. 131), and he calls attention to Louis Chevreuil, a member of the French 
Foreign Mission who ‘embarking in Siam in 1664 was sent in August 1665 
with one of his colleagues to Champa’ (p. 131), but falling ill on the way 
remained in Cambodia until 1670. Although it is not certain whether he 
himself visited Angkor, both in his Relation des Missions des Evesques francois 
aux royaumes de Siam, de la Cochinchine, de Cambodge, et du Tonkin. . .° 
quoted by Francis Garnier, Voyages d’exploration . . . ,1° and more clearly in 
a letter dated 1668, there occurs a description of a temple called ‘Onco’, 
renowned among the surrounding Gentile kingdoms ‘as Rome is among the 
Christians’ (p. 132), the centre of great pilgrimages from neighbouring 
countries ‘even when at war’, to which ‘the King of Siam does not cease 
from sending ambassadors every year’ (p. 132). 

This description by Chevreuil, the first direct information on Angkor 
gathered by a Frenchman, is reproduced in an abbreviated form by Bernard 
Picart in his Cérémonies et Coutumes religieuses des Peuples idoldtres in 1728. 
It is also reproduced by the Abbé Lambert in his Histoire générale de tous les 
peuples du Monde (1750), as well as a French translation of the description 
of Angkor by Argensola; but the two passages occur in different parts of his 
work, apparently without his being conscious that they refer to the same 
place (Groslier, pp. 132-3). 

A brief reference to ‘the ruins of an ancient city built of stone, of which 
the architecture bears some relation to that of Europe’ occurs in the Voyages 
d’un Philosophe (1768) extracted from the manuscript of Pierre Poivre who 
lived in the East Indies from 1740, being in Cochinchina from 1742-43 as a 
junior candidate of the Société des Missions étrangeéres, and again he dwelt 
in Annam from 1749 to 1750, before leaving for the Philippines and the 
Moluccas. Poivre noted the remains of furrows, and the indications that 
agriculture and other arts had been found there (p. 133). 


7 See also E. W. Hutchinson, ‘The French Mission in Siam during the XVIIth Century’, 
The Siam Society Journal, vol. VIII, reprinted Bangkok 1959, pp. 22 f. 


® Paris, C. Barbin, 1688, p. 270. 
® Paris, P. Le Petit, 1674, pp. 144-5. 
10 Paris, Hachette, 1873, vol. I, p. 57. Cf. the abbreviated edition of 1885, p. 36. 
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But the first Frenchman to visit the ruins for certain, says the author 
(p. 134) was Henri Langenois of the Société des Missions étrangéres, who 
resided in Cambodia from 1765 (when he was ordained at Pnom Penh) to 
1784, and again from 1788, first in the province of Sadec and then in that 
of Battambang, south-west of Siemreap, till his death in 1795. ‘In a letter 
of 1793’ the text of which Dr Groslier has been unable to find, but from 
which extracts are quoted by Bouillevaux," of whom more anon, Langenois 
describes Angkor Vat frequented by ‘a thousand monks’ . . . ‘deturbata et 
spoliata by the Siamese in 1709’—not confirmed by any historical sources 
known to the author, and probably referred to a wrong date (p. 134). 

In another letter dated 1791, which Dr Groslier has found in the archives 
of the Société des Missions étrangéres in Paris, Langenois speaks of a visit 
he had made to ‘Ongor Vat’ in company with the Portuguese father, Carpo de 
Orta, and he records a discussion they had with ‘le grand Bonze’ (p. 135). 

In the last section of the chapter, The Resurrection of Angkor, the author 
deals briefly with the rediscovery of Angkor by the West during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, commencing with the translation of the memoirs 
of the fourteenth century Chinese traveller Chou Ta-kuan (Tcheou Ta-kouan) 
by Rémusat in 1819, and the translation into French of the extract from the 
Spaniard Christoval de Jaque by Ternaux-Compans in 1840. These were 
followed by the visit to the ruins by Pere Bouillevaux of the Missions étrangéres 
in 1850, the first known European visitor in recent times, of which he publish- 
ed a brief account in 1858, Voyage dans I’Indo-Chine,!? and in 1874, in 
L’ Annam et le Cambodge.’* A reference to Angkor was made by Pallegoix in 
his Description du royaume Thai ou Siam,‘ ‘the first solid history of Siam’ 
(p. 137), and descriptions of Angkor by the British travellers King!® and 
Forrest,!* of whom only the latter visited the spot (1859), were published in 
1860. But it was the visit to Angkor of the French naturalist Henri Mouhot 
in 1860, ‘the first to appreciate and describe the monuments’ (p. 136) which 
‘attracted the attention of the world’ (p. 137) and which determined to a great 


11 C, E. Bouillevaux, Ma visite aux ruines Cambodgiennes . . ., Saint Quentin, J. Moureau, 
1863. 


12 Paris, V. Palmé, 1858. 


18 Paris, V. Palmé, 1874. See also Ma visite aux ruines Cambodgiennes, Saint Quentin, J. 
Moureau, 1863, and Mémoires de la Société Indo-Chinoise, 1879, t. I, pp. 1-17. 
M4 Paris, de Vialat, 1854. 


*D. O. King, “Travels in Siam and Cambodia’, J.R.G.S., London, vol. 30, 1860, pp. 
177-182. 


16 James Campbell, ‘Notes on the Antiquities, etc. of Cambodia, compiled from the MSS 
of the late E. F. J. Forrest . . .’, ibid., pp. 182-198. 
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extent the subsequent expeditions, and so led to the restoration of the ruins, 
and the present world-wide interest in their significance.’’ 

The Tuirp Part of the book, which coincides with Chapter VI, numbers 
twenty-three pages only, and consists of descriptions of the land and the 
people of Cambodia, as distinct from references to their history, compiled 
from Western travellers of the sixteenth century. 

In a few concise sentences the author traces the knowledge of Cambodia 
in the West from a reference in the letters of Albuquerque in 1511—12* and 
the first brief descriptions of the country in the Suma Oriental of Tomé 
Pires!® between 1512 and 1515, in the Book of the pilot Francisco Rodrigues 
towards 1511-1513, both published by Armando Cortesdo,”° and in the 
Peregrinagam . . . of Fernao Mendes Pinto published in 1614, to de Barros’ 
description of Asia in the middle of the sixteenth century, and the verses of 
Camoés in 1560. He summarizes the information gathered, thus: ‘In brief, 
during the first three quarters of the century, Cambodia remained a terra 
incognita’ until with the Spaniards at the end of the century ‘more precise and 
more abundant information reached the learned world’ (p. 146). 

He next traces the appearance of Cambodia on the maps of European 
navigators from the work of Diogo Ribeiro in 1527 to the map of Asia 
published by Ramusio in his Navigationi in 1563, whena ‘sensible amelioration 
of the configuration of Cambodia’ appears (p. 147), and to Hondius’ edition 
of the Atlas of Mercator in 1613. He summarizes thus: ‘this rapid study 
shows that the graphic representations of Cambodia remained relatively 
summary during the whole of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century’ (pp. 149-150), showing that the real progress effected 
by the Spanish expeditions ‘were not reflected in the cartography, until the 
coming of the Dutch, English and French navigators’. 

It was with the publication in 1569, says the author (p. 150), of the 
Treatise of Gaspa da Cruz on China, that information on Cambodia becomes 
fuller and more precise, though not always of the kind that interests us to-day. 
Among the authorities listed are some of those already quoted in connection 
with Angkor: Diogo do Couto, Gabriel Quiroga de San Antonio, Christoval 
de Jaque, the Friars Ribadeneyra and Joa&o dos Santos, and Bartolome 
d’Argensola. 


‘7 Mouhot died near Luang Prabang in Laos, in 1861. His papers were collected through the 
faithfulness of his servant and published after his death in various Journals and several volumes, 
4 — dans les royaumes de Siam, de Cambodge, de Laos . . . ed. F. de Lanoye, Paris, Hachette, 

'8 Cartas de A. de Albuquerque, Lisbon, 1884-1937, 7 vols. 

'9 Published without name by Ramusio, Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, Venice, 1563. 

20 Armando Cortesio, The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and the Book of Francisco Rodrigues, 
London, Hakluyt Society, 1944. 
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From these and from others brief but striking references to the geography 
and natural environment of Cambodia are noted, such as the Mekong river 
and the Great Lakes, seasonal reversal of the flow of water, the effect of the 
tides in the Great Lakes, the houses of wood and bamboo, the abundance of 
betel, rice and fish; the floating rice (p. 153); silk, cotton, lacquer, wax, 
ivory; gold from Laos; elephants and rhinoceros. 

A description follows culled from various contemporary sources, of the 
authority of the sovereign; his ownership of the land and absolute power 
over his subjects; and the administration of justice; with brief notes on court 
ceremonial; ranks in the administration; and territorial divisions; of all of 
which little is known. But the general impression is that ‘the concepts of the 
Khmer still reign, and that the Cambodia of the nineteenth century before 
the coming of the French was at bottom near to that of the sixteenth century’ 
(p. 155). 

Illuminating notes are given on the religion of the Cambodians compiled 
from Gaspa da Crux, San Antonio, Jaque, Aduarte and others: the series of 
heavens, Amida and the Cambodian pantheon, the numbers of monks, the 
temples and burial rites (pp. 157-160). 

Notes on Cambodian society in the sixteenth century include references 
to polygamy, slavery, popular superstitions, oaths, the game of polo and other 
sports, dances and music, ritual games and boat-racing, which survive to-day. 

Finally, notes on the economic life include references by sixteenth century 
authors to exports, taxation, imports, Chinese (of whom Jaque says there 
were 3,000 at Pnom Penh) and Japanese business men, weights and measures, 
and descriptions of currency. 

In this book of less than two hundred pages the author has succeeded 
in setting before the reader the four hundred years of Cambodian history 
between the abandonment of Angkor Thom in 1431 and its rediscovery in 
1860, thus restoring the continuity between the ancient Funan, the Chén-la 
of the sea and of the dry-land, the Angkorian period, and the Cambodia of 
the present day. In the course of the study, which requires close attention to 
texts that are not well-known, the author draws together with great skill the 
relevant material and constructs a vivid picture of the Cambodian economic- 
religious system which may be said to be the peculiar creation of the Khmers, 
and so has set before us the unique character of the Khmer people, for which 
we cannot but be extremely grateful. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 
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The Persian Carpet. A Survey of the Carpet-weaving Industry of Persia. 
By A. Ceci, Epwarps. (London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd. 1953. 
Pp. xvi + 384 quarto. Four colour plates; nine outline maps; and 419 
illustrations in black-and-white. £10 10s. net) 


Tuis review is written from the standpoint of a learner, whose interest in 
Persia was quickened by the chance acquisition of several very beautiful 
Persian rugs. His primary motive, therefore, in approaching this book was to 
learn something about that art in which the Persians excel. It happened that 
several apparently unrelated lines in his reading converged on this theme: 
Marco Pallis’ fervent appeal for the preservation of the native vegetable dyes 
in the rug-making of 'Tibet;! John Pope’s illustrations of fourteenth century 
Chinese blue-and-white porcelain from the Ardebil Shrine, now in the Museum 
at Tehran,” the packed floral designs of which suggested the flowers and 
leaves of a Persian rug; V. and T. Minorsky’s recently published English 
translations of Barthold’s Four Studies on the History of Central Asia,* and 
J.A. Boyle’s translation of Juvaini’s Ta’rikh-i- Jahan-Gusha “The History of the 
World Conqueror’, which though dealing mainly with the country lying to 
the northeast of Persia, do nevertheless bring into the light of history peoples 
of the rug-making region. The book under review provides a geographical, 
cultural, and social background for these historical studies. 

For this book on The Persian Carpet is an unusual one. It is not a book 
on museum pieces, but it is, as the sub-title indicates, A Survey of the Carpet- 
weaving Industry of Persia to-day, in its geographical and historical setting. 

The author, as he himself tells us in his Foreword, spent nearly fifty 
years in the Persian carpet business, of which thirteen years were spent in 
Persia itself. He himself played no small part, as we shall see in the course 
of our review, in the revival of Persian rug-making, in which his influence 
was always on the side of the good weaving, the fine designs, and the fast 
and harmonious dyes of the best periods in Persia. It was after he had retired 
from business that he conceived the idea of producing ‘a survey of the admir- 
able carpet industry of Persia’. To this end, accompanied by his wife, he set 
out once more for Persia in April 1948, and ‘began a pilgrimage which was 
to last nearly a year and cover 8,500 miles’ 

visiting again those remote, exotic but friendly towns and villages where Persian carpets 

are produced; and recording, day by day, my observations of the weaver’s craft (p. v). 


' Marco Pallis, Peaks and Lamas, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, revised and reset 1949; 
(first published, Cassell 1939). See review in JOS, III(1), p. 118. 

* John A. Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, Washington, Freer Gallery of 
Art, 1956; see the vivid description of Shah Abbas’ dedication of Chinese porcelain to the 
Ardebil Shrine. See review in JOS, III(2), p. 336. 

3 Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1956 and 1958. Reviewed here on pp. 312-324. 

* Manchester University Press, 1958. 
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The author, though an authority with the experience of a life-time, 
makes no attempt to write an academic study of the achievement of the past— 
indeed, for this he recommends to the reader the great works Old Oriental 
Carpets, translated by A. F. Kendrick,® and A Survey of Persian Art by A. 
Upham Pope,® together with A Short Bibliography for the Student of Oriental 
and Western Hand-knotted Rugs and Carpets, by R. M. Riefstahl.? On the 
contrary, his aim is rather ‘to make a record—as full and accurate as I can 
make it—of the weaving industry as it exists to-day’ (p. v). 

The book which embodies the result of this survey, with its 384 pages 
of text, its four hundred and more illustrations and plates, gives us the fruits 
of the author’s life-study, which the author himself, having corrected the 
proofs, did not live to see published. 

The plan of the book is simple and clear. After a brief sketch of 

the history of the industry: (1) its origin; (2) its sudden leap into full fruition in the 

sixteenth century; (3) its decline during the two centuries thereafter; (4) its resurgence 

in our own time; and (5) its present disabilities (p. 1a) 

without which the survey ‘would be incomplete—if not, indeed, incompre- 
hensible’, a chapter is devoted to the Carpets of the Great Period—the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the period of the Sefavi dynasty (1499-1722), from 
which it is estimated that some ‘1,500-2,000 pieces, including fragments’ 
still remain. Of these the author discusses in detail and illustrates on Plates 
1 to 5 five of the world’s most famous carpets, preserved in leading Museums: 
the Ardebil Carpet (Victoria and Albert Museum, London), woven in the 
year A.D. 1539 by ‘Magqsiid of Kashan’ (p. 8b); Hunting Carpet (Austrian 
Museum for Art and Industry, Vienna), and the Chelsea Carpet (Victoria 
and Albert Museum), both probably woven in the middle of the sixteenth 
century; All-over Animal and Floral Carpet (Austrian Museum for Art and 
Industry), probably woven at the end of the sixteenth century; and Rose- 
ground Vase Carpet (Victoria and Albert Museum), perhaps woven ‘in 
Isfahan during the reign of Shah Abbas, that is, in the late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century’ (p. 176). 

Three short but informative chapters follow on The Weaver’s Craft, 
including material, equipment, and the technique of weaving; The Craft of 
the Dyer, dealing with aniline and synthetic chrome dyes, and the natural 
dye-stuffs of Persia; and Some Notes on Design, illustrating some of the chief 
types of Persian patterns. 

The main part of the book then commences and describes in turn the 
weaving districts of Persia. The same method is followed in each case: 


5 2 vols., Vienna, 1926-8. 
° 7 vols., Oxford University Press, 1938. 
? New York University Bookstore. 
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geographical and historical notes on the region, with architectural descriptions 
of the chief city or town, and where appropriate with indications of archzolo- 
gical remains; the life and character of the people, with particular reference 
to the race—Turkish or Persian, Kurd or Baliichi, nomad, village-dweller 
or townsman; the history of the weaving industry in the region; the character- 
istics uf its weaves and of its dyes; and the present condition of the industry. 
A profusion of plates illustrating the carpets and rugs of each district, with 
numerous line designs in use by the rug-makers, follows immediately after 
the appropriate text, which in each case is further illustrated with a sketch- 
map of the district and a number of small but useful photographs of town 
and village sites, buildings, weavers, and weaving equipment. 

First, Tabriz, centre of caravan routes, in Mongol times more than once 
the capital of Persia, and under the Qajar dynasty (1804-1921) ‘the largest 
and wealthiest city in the empire’ (p. 535), to which the author gives ‘pride 
of place’ (Chapter VI). 


Not because the best carpets are woven there—for better carpets are produced in other 

localities—but because of the long and honourable association of that city with the craft; 

and especially because the revival of the industry itself—in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century—was due in a large measure to the skill, the enterprise and the vision of 
the men of Tabriz (p. 52a). 

Here, in the middle of the nineteenth century, after the Afghan invasions 
(a.D. 1722-1730), and the troubled times which followed, had ‘brought the 
carpet industry of Persia near to extinction’ (p. 546), a revival of the industry 
was brought about largely through ‘the enterprising merchants of Tabriz’ 
(p. 546), whose agents in many parts of Persia collected rugs from homes and 
villages for export to the West, and who, when the supply of old rugs 
diminished, encouraged the making of new ones, specially woven for export, 
first in the homes and villages, and then in small factories of a few looms 
each in the towns. 

Thus about the year 1880, the weaving industry of Persia—which since the Afghan 

invasion had dwindled into an insignificant village craft—received from the merchants 

of Tabriz a stimulus which has placed it to-day in the forefront of Persia’s commercial 
activities (p. 54d). 

But this involved a change in ‘the character of the craft’ (p. 57a). 
‘The Persian carpet, from being an article produced to meet a restricted 
domestic need, became essentially an article of export with a demand as 
wide as the world itself’ (p. 565). Was the change for better or for worse? 
The author, with his characteristic optimism, answers that in his opinion, it 
was for the better. The technique, he argues, remained almost the same. 
Though the designs were modified somewhat to suit the taste of the West, 
‘the motives of the great designers of the sixteenth century still stand’, and 
‘proclaim the continuity of a great tradition’ (p. 570). 
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For proof of this the author points to the excellence of the Persian 
carpets of the early twentieth century compared with those produced between 
1700 and 1900. 

Some 50 miles to the east of Tabriz, under the Savalin massif, ‘lies one 
of the most interesting—because one of the most untouched—of the weaving 
areas of Persia’, which the author has called the Heriz area, after ‘the largest 
and most important of the thirty villages which comprise the district’, in 
which are produced ‘those remarkable carpets—so hardy, so full of character, 
yet so inexpensive—which the world has known for half a century as Geora- 
vans or Heriz’ (p. 618). 

The population is Turkish, and the weavers weave the Turkish knot. 
Besides the beautiful colours, partly due to the wools formerly purchased 
from the neighbouring tribesmen, which ‘when dyed gave a clear, bright 
shade’ (p. 65a), the chief characteristic of the rugs of the district is the Heriz 
or Georavan design, which consists in breaking up curvilinear floral designs 
‘into straight lines—the vertical, the horizontal and the diagonal of 45 
degrees’ (p. 636). 

Next, Hamadan, on the highway between Mesopotamia and Persia, 
with its vineyards and orchards watered by the streams from the melting 
snows of Mount Alvand, the capital of the ancient kingdom of the Medes 
(675-553 B.c.) (Chapter VII). The province was overrun in the eleventh 
century by the Seljik Turks, and the people of the region, being a mixture 
of Persian, Arab, Turkish and Mongol ‘strains’ (p. 875), still speak Turkish. 
‘One of the foremost weaving centres of Persia’ (p. 88a), Hamadan is ‘the 
home of the inexpensive rug’ (p. 135d, cf. p. 89a); and the knot used is the 
Turkish knot. The industry is divided into the village industry—the most 
important, which has existed for centuries—and the town industry, which 
is entirely new. The village rugs 


lack the refinement of the more sophisticated weaves of Persia; but they possess instead 
a sturdiness and solidity which is lacking in some of the finer productions. They are, by 
and large, the best value of any of the Persian weaves (p. 956). 


The town industry commenced in 1912 ‘when the first eight looms were 
set up by the author himself’ (p. 97a)—at the time of writing there were 
‘a thousand looms in the town’. The author describes how each problem was 
solved in turn, and how the choice of wool, dyes and designs was made. 

Thus was the Hamadan carpet born and brought to maturity. Today it has attained full 

stature and occupies an honoured place among the weaves of Persia. The carpet lacks the 

supreme artistry of the Kerman; the fineness of stitch of the Kashan; the ingenuity of 
the Tabriz; and the high competence of the Arak. But it surpasses them all in one basic 


quality: it is the most honest and the most durable of all the present-day Persian weaves 
(p. 99a). 
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Hamadan lies to the east of the Zagros mountains, home of the Kurds 
of Southern Kurdistan, and it is fitting that the tribal rugs of Kurdistan 
should next be described (Chapter VIII). Throughout the book the picture 
changes alternately from the finely woven carpets of Persia to the vigorous 
tribal rugs of the nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples who inhabit the moun- 
tainous or steppe-like border-lands. The Kurds, descendants of the ancient 
Medes, speaking an Indo-European tongue, with many Persian loan words, 
straddle the mountain region between Persian and Iraq, and are found on 
both sides of the border, as well as in the former Turkish regions to the north. 

In the work before us only the Kurds living within the Persian frontiers 
are described; on the one hand, the nomadic Kurdish tribes still participating 
in the great annual migrations to the high summer pastures, and on the other, 
the settled population of Kurds in the valleys of the eastern foothills, and the 
plain bordering the mountains, including in particular the two rug-weaving 
districts of Senneh and Biyar. 

The pleasant little town of Senneh in its narrow valley ‘planted with 
orchards and vineyards’ (p. 121a), 200 years ago became the capital of Persian 
Kurdistan (p. 1200). 


The rugs of Senneh have a peculiar fascination. . . . They are unique in style and unmis- 
takable: none of the rugs of Persia remotely resemble them. For the weavers of this 
remote little Kurdish town are among the few in Persia who have preserved a style and a 
dignity of their own. For 200 years they have continued to weave in their own way, 
undisturbed by the whims and fashions of the West. May they long continue to do so. 


The Senneh weave presents a problem to the enquirer: how has it come to pass that the 
Kurdish weavers—who normally produce coarse and clumsy tribal rugs—have woven in 
the town of Senneh (and only in that town) some of the most exquisite pieces that have 
ever been produced in Persia? (p. 121) 

Carpet weaving in the Bidar area, ‘a little town . . . in a green and 
pleasant valley about 120 mile north-north-west of Hamadan’ (p. 1226), 
which ‘issued from the war wrecked and decimated’ (p. 123a), ‘is a cottage 
industry. There are no factories either in the towns or the villages. The looms 
are primitive—more often than not the beams are bent or uneven—which 
partly explains the fact that Bijar carpets are so often crooked’ (p. 1246). 
Yet as in Senneh ‘the weavers of eastern Kurdistan abandoned their small, 
traditional tribal rugs to weave great carpets of unique construction’ (p. 124a). 

The Bijar carpet occupies a special place in the estimation of the world. Like the Senneh, 

it is a unique fabric. There is none like it in Persia or in any other country. Like the 

Senneh, too, it has remained untouched—no foreign decorator has obtruded his baleful 

influence in Bijar. Weave, colours and designs—the last often crude and ill-drawn, yet 

full of character—are all the weavers’ own (p. 1256). 

Differing widely from the rugs of both Senneh and Bijar are the Kurdish 
tribal rugs ‘of the settled or semi-nomadic Kurdish tribes who live within the 
frontiers of Persia’ (pp. 125-6). Though the tribal district still produces ‘as 
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many as all the other Kurdish areas together’, the industry has for twenty 
years “continued steadily to dwindle’ (p. 126a). “The danger is that when the 
pendulum begins to swing the other way . . . the weaver’s craft will have 
been—in many areas—forgotten’ (p. 126d). 

A little to the south-east of the Kurds is the agricultural region of Arak 
(Chapter IX), inhabited by a people Persian in race and speech, without history, 
without any important towns, but one of the most important weaving centres 
in Persia—‘the home of the cheap carpet’ (p. 1355), as Hamadan is ‘the home 
of the inexpensive rug’. The industry may be only a century old. Production 
for export, started by Tabriz merchants and followed by British and American 
firms, was commenced still later, and ended in the hands of the Persians. 
The majority of the carpets can be divided into three grades: the Mishkabad, 
the lowest grade, ‘one of the coarsest of Persian weaves’ (p. 1396); and the 
Mahl, slightly finer, both types ‘mainly absorbed by Persia itself’ (p. 140a). 
Not so the finely woven Sariik carpets, commenced about thirty years ago, in 
answer to the American demand, woven from non-Persian scale paper 
patterns, with rose-coloured ground, and a monotonous sameness of floral 
designs, which ‘have been much the same for the last twenty-five years’ 
(p. 141). Moreover, synthetic dyes have appeared in the Arak carpets, and 
the blame is largely laid by the author upon the Americans: 

The responsibility, I fear, must rest squarely upon the shoulders of the importers of New 


York. They have failed to make use of the immense range and variety of design and 
colours which the Persian weavers have paraded at their feet (p. 142a). 


I appeal, therefore, to the younger men who are in the Persian rug business in New York 
to ponder over these matters before it is too late. The writing is already on the wall 
(p. 1426). 


The author tells us that he was doubtful whether to include the Yomit 
Turkoman rugs of the Steppe (Chapter X) in his survey. 


For they are not Persian in character: they belong rather to the great family of the red 

rugs of ‘Transcaspia . . . none of which are Persian (p. 155a). 

Fortunately, he learnt that the rugs were woven by “Turkomans who 
lived on the Persian side of the border’, and he determined to visit the Steppe 
to find out how they had come there (p. 155a). The area concerned is at the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea, between the frontier of the Turkmen 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the Elburz Range. Though it lies within the 
Persian frontier, the population is Turkoman and clusters of Turkoman 
yurts forming villages stretch over the Steppe. Diapers and straight-sided 
figures woven rectilineally form the standard patterns for the rugs made in 
the tents of the nomads, in striking contrast to the curvilinear designs of the 
Persian rugs. 

On the north-east border of Persia is Meshed (Chapter XI), the capital 
of the province of Khiirasan, famous as the burial place of the Eighth Imam, 
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Ali-al-Riza (d. a.p. 818), and of Hariin-al-Rashid, Caliph of Baghdad (d. a.v. 
809); it is ‘the most important among the places of pilgrimage in Persia’ 
(p. 162a). During a long and eventful history, the city was destroyed and 
restored many times. It was enlarged and beautified by Shah Rukh (1408- 
1446), son of Tamerlane, whose wife Jawar Shadh ‘built the noble mosque 
which has immortalised her name’ (p. 160a), and is ‘one of the supreme 
achievements of Mongol architecture’, described by Sir P. M. Sykes ‘as the 
noblest building in Central Asia’ (p. 162a). Shah Abbas (1588-1629) made the 
pilgrimage from Isfahan on foot, and added the famous golden dome. In 1736 
Meshed became the capital of Nadir Shah, ‘and during his reign of eleven 
years reached its zenith’ (p. 1608). 

After Isfahan, according to the author, Meshed is the most attractive 
city in Persia: 

it possesses a character of its own, with no Western veneer. It contains the incomparable 

buildings of the Shrine enclosure, and many notable mosques, sacred colleges and cara- 

vanserais . . . In the Pain Khiaban—the eastern half of the broad avenue which bisects 
the city—the visitor can study a greater variety of physiognomies and costumes than in 

any other street in Persia (p. 160). 

It is unknown when the weaving industry commenced in Meshed. No 
ancient carpets from Meshed have come down to us (p. 1635). Carpets 
depicted on ‘contemporary miniatures were rectilinear in design’ (p. 163d); 
extant carpets probably woven in East Persia during or immediately after 
the Sefavi period (a.D. 1499-1722) ‘recall the Khiirasan carpets of today’ 
(p. 1630). 

A distinctive characteristic of these east Persian carpets was the use of ‘lac’ or cochineal 

(instead of madder) for dyeing reds. This technique has persisted down the centuries; for 

to this day in Meshed, Birjand and Kerman, the reds are dyed, almost exclusively, with 

cochineal—madder being used merely as an auxiliary. Conversely in west and southwest 


Persia, i.e. in Tabriz, Heriz, Hamadan, Arak, Kashan, Qiim, Isfahan and Fars, the reds 
are dyed almost exclusively with madder and cochineal is hardly used at all. 


So far as I know this striking difference in the method of dyeing red has never been 

turned to account in exploring into the origins of period carpets (pp. 1636-1642). 

‘Meshed is the principal distributing centre for all the varied weaves of 
eastern Persia’ (p. 166b), which include both Persian and Turkish weaves, the 
former outnumbering the latter by about three to one (p. 167a). 

The Turkish weave was introduced by merchants from Tabriz about 
fifty years ago. 

Two pernicious practices, however, have sprung up amongst the Meshed 
weavers: first, the steeping of the yarn in lime to assure (as they wrongly 
think) an even shade of cochineal red—thus weakening the yarn; and second, 
the use of the fraudulent j#fti knot in the Farsibaff (or, Persian weave areas) ; 
which gives to the fabric ‘only half its proper density’ (p. 1678). 
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But visiting the Meshed area in the autumn of 1948, the author found to 
his surprise and satisfaction that: 

during the war the principal master-weavers of Meshed—realising, at last, that there 

was something seriously wrong with their fabric—had determined to set it right. They 

had been able to reduce, though not to eliminate, the jafti knot; and they had prevailed 
upon a few of their dyers to abandon the foolish practice of steeping their yarns in lime. 

Thus the infirmities of the Meshed carpet are being treated; and in its old age it has 

become a more honest fabric than it used to be (p. 1678). 

The Balichi tribal rugs of northern Khirasan (Chapter XII), are woven 
by various tribes, some still nomadic, others settled in villages south of Meshed. 
With warps and wefts of wool, their Persian knot, their gilim—‘parallel stripes 
of two or more dark colours’—at the ends of the rug, their geometrical designs, 
their dark colour due to ‘three shades of dark red, a dark and medium blue, 
and black’ (p. 186a), and with their selvedge of black goats’ hair binding, 
they retain all the characteristics of nomad weaving, and have a peculiar 
attraction and fascination of their own, even alongside the more elaborate 
floral designs of the Persians. 

The scene now moves to Kerman and its environs, in the extreme south- 
east of Persia, and the Afshdri tribal rugs (Chapter XIII). Kerman, in arid 
and unattractive surroundings is ‘the last of the important line of towns and 
cities which fringes the western limits of the Great Desert along the ancient 
highway to India’ (p. 198d). It is described as ‘a mud-built city partly in ruins, 
poverty-stricken and undistinguished’ (p. 200a); yet ‘the best carpets in the 
world are conceived and woven by its people’ (p. 200a). 

The greater part of the chapter, after a passing reference to the Kerman 
rugs of the Sefavi period, is taken up with the rise and vicissitudes of the 
modern Kerman industry; from its inception in the late 19th century by the 
Tabrizi merchants, its development by British and American firms, its 
decline during the two world wars, its calamitous experience during the 
American depression, and its recovery in the hands of Persian firms, till the 
figure of over 4,000 looms was reached. 

The sudden rise of carpet making in the Kerman region, and the skill 
of the weavers, is ascribed in part to the simultaneous decline of the shawl 
weaving industry for which Kerman was famous, and in which the population 
of the region had long been schooled. 

The excellence of the Kerman carpets, the author ascribes to design and 
colour, but particularly to design. 

He lists the names of the most famous Kerman designs of the period 
(early 20th century), and illustrates the chapter more profusely than any 
other with plates, particularly with those showing details of design. He then 
takes up the question of dyes and dyeing, and describing the Kermanis’ use 
of vegetable dyes, says: 
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Kerman—to its high credit—is the only weaving centre in Persia where foreign dyes are 

almost entirely banned (p. 209a). 

But having praised the design and the dyes, the author turns to and 
deplores the use of the fraudulent ja#fti knot now spreading in Kerman— 


This . . . consists of tying the knot on four strings of the warp instead of two, so that the 

resultant fabric contains only half the knots called for by the number of warp strings. 

The fabric, therefore, lacks density, and its wearing quality is impaired (p. 210d). 

The last section of the chapter deals with the tribal rugs of the Afshars— 
‘a Turkish-speaking, semi-nomadic people’ situated to the south-west of 
Kerman—the illustrations of which, with their rectilinear designs and 
irregular weaving, provide a striking and pleasing contrast to the elaborate 
curvilinear floral patterns of the Persians. 

The next chapter describes the Tribal and Village Rugs of Fars (Chapter 
XIV). The province of Fars, ‘known to the Greeks as Persis’, in the south- 
west corner of Persia, was ‘the cradle of the Persian monarchy—the home of 
the Achaemenian kings’ (553-330 B.c.), whose official capital, Persepolis, lay 
a little to the north-east of Shiraz (p. 281a). 


It is estimated that about one-third of the population of Fars is nomadic. Large numbers 
of its inhabitants move twice a year across huge tracts of country, by-passing on their 
way thousands of tempting and defenceless villages. . . . 


The economy of the tribes is pastoral, so that sheep, goats, camels and horses are among 
the principal products of the province. The villagers, on the other hand, grow barley, 

rice, millet, cotton, tobacco, opium, almonds, gum tragacanth and excellent fruit... . 

But of all the products of Fars the one which is best known to the world is the so-called 

Shiraz rug (pp. 281b-282a). 

‘Shiraz, the capital, is not a weaving centre’, but ‘the market for the 
thousands of rugs and small carpets which are woven by the nomadic tribes 
and settled villagers of Fars’ (p. 284a). There is evidence from a Moslem geo- 
grapher and early travellers that rugs have been woven in Fars since a.D. 892 
(p. 2836), and the likelihood is that the rugs were tribal rugs resembling those 
produced in Fars today (p. 284a). The stately vaulted bazaar in Shiraz where 
the rugs are bought by the merchants has been described as ‘the finest in 
Persia’ (p. 2836). 

The author divides the rugs of Fars into four main groups, whether 
settled or nomad, whether using the Turkish or Persian knot, and gives a 
detailed and fascinating account of each: 

(1) The Qashqai, ‘presumed to be Turkish (probably Seljiik) tribes 
driven south by the Mongol invasions’ (p. 285a), ‘the most important, the 
most advanced and the most prosperous of the tribes of Fars’ and ‘also the 
best weavers’ (p. 284b), whose women take a pride in their work and do not 
weave merely for commercial purposes; they only produce 15% of the rugs 
of Fars; and they are nearly all nomad. They live during the summer months 
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in the high valleys of the Zagros mountains north-west of Shiraz; and migrate 
in the winter with their flocks and herds, and their families, to the coastal 
plain. 

A striking description of the migration of a nomad tribe in the Fars 
region, is given by Vincent Cronin in his recent book—imaginative but not 
imaginary— The Last Migration,® in which he portrays the passing of the old 
order, with its balance of nature, under the stress of modern life. 

(2) The Khamseh, ‘an artificial confederation of five sub-tribes’, 
including Arab, Turkish and mixed Turkish and Liri tribes, using the Persian 
knot, who produce 40% of the rugs of Fars. 

The Arabs, which formed the largest and the most powerful section of the Khamseh 

a an entered Fars shortly after the Arab conquest of the seventh century 

p- 

The Arab rugs are ‘generally of average “‘bazaar”’ quality’ (p. 2875). 

A section of the Confederation of mixed Arab and Turkish descent 
claims to have entered Fars from Khirasan (p. 288a). 

One Turkish tribe ‘claims to have migrated into Fars from Turkestan in 
the eighteenth century’ (p. 288); another ‘to have entered Fars in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries’ (p. 288b); a third is of ‘mixed Turkish and Liri 
blood’ (p. 289a). 

(3) The Mamassani and Hulagii are ‘both Liri tribes and mainly 
settled’ (p. 289a); they only produce about one per cent of the rugs of Fars. 

(4) The Persian Village Rugs are woven by the ‘Persian-speaking 
villagers of Fars’, who live within a radius of about 150 miles of Shiraz 
(p. 289a). 

The output of rugs is the largest of the four groups, amounting to 44% 
of the total. The villagers weave on horizontal looms, all-wool fabric as in the 
case of the nomadic tribes, using similar rectilinear designs, and the same 
sombre dyes of dark red and blue. ‘Anilines and synthetic dyes have not yet 
penetrated, to any extent, into Fars’ (p. 290a). But the author points out the 
disadvantages of the use of wool for the basic fabric of the rugs, and not 
without diffidence suggests the substitution of cotton: 


We should hesitate long before advocating any radical change in such a natural, spon- 
taneous product as a tribal or village rug. The world does not possess enough of these 
things; and Persian carpets have been ‘improved’ too much already. I would be the last 
to recommend any change in the designs, the dyes, or the workmanship of the rugs of 
Fars. But the substitution of a cotton for a woollen back would produce a better fabric, 
without altering in any way the style or the appearance of the rug (p. 290d). 


Half way between Shiraz and Hamadan is the city of Isfahan ‘without 
a doubt the most elegant, the most stately and the most agreeable of the cities 
of Persia’ (p. 303a) (Chapter XV). Situated in a well-watered part of the great 
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plateau behind the Zagros range, it was a large city before the Mongol invasion 
(A.D. 1220-1449); in the sixteenth century it was chosen by Shah Abbas for 
his capital and was visited and described by numerous travellers from the 
West. 


There is, indeed, no eastern city of the period of which we have a clearer picture than 

that of Isfahan during the reign of Shah Abbas and his immediate successors (p. 3030). 

Nor will the present city ‘permit the visitor to forget, for an instant, that 
it was once a capital—and one of the most splendid capitals of that astonishing 
period of history, the end of the sixteenth century’ (p. 303a). It is beyond 
doubt that architecturally and in layout and position—‘it is the premier city 
of Persia’ (p. 304a). 

The great square—‘Polo was played there in Shah Abbas’s time: the 
goal-posts are still standing at each end’—is ‘one of the most imposing (as it 
is one of the largest) squares of any city in the world’ (pp. 3046-305a). The 
famous Chahar Bagh that bisects the city, ‘one of the finest avenues in Persia’, 
‘was planned by Shah Abbas for use as a pleasure garden’ (p. 305a). The city 
‘is situated on a river spanned by two of the noblest medieval bridges in 
existence’, one built by the Il-khan Uziin Hassan in the fifteenth century, the 
other during the reign of Shah Abbas. Judging from the illustrations, each 
consists of more than twenty spans, and each is surmounted for its entire 
length by a graceful arcade of twice that number of pointed arches. 

The royal enclosure with its Exalted Gate—the Ali-Kapi, its main 
gateway, on the west side of the square, dates from the time of Shah Abbas; 
and from his time also date some of the palace buildings. On the other side 
of the square the great dome of the mosque of Sheikh Litfillah was completed 
in 1619. The oldest mosque, the Masjid-i-Jumeh, dates from the eleventh 
century, while the Masjid-i-Shah, begun by Shah Abbas in 1612, with its 
splendid tile-work, vies with the Mosque of Jawar Shadh in Meshed for the 
premier place among the mosques of Persia. 

The story of the weaving industry in the Isfahan region is complicated. 

First, as is to be expected in the city of Shah Abbas, there is evidence 
that in the sixteenth-seventeenth century, weaving was carried on in the city, 
in fact in the neighbourhood of the palace, to provide the magnificent rugs 
and carpets required in ‘the great period’. But the industry was brought to an 
end with the capture of the city by the Afghans in 1722, and the fall of the 
Sefavi dynasty. 

There was no attempt to revive it for the next two hundred years, until 
after World War I, when there was a great demand for carpets in the West, 
the people of Isfahan began again to weave. The industry spread to the villages 
about the middle of the thirties, when ‘about 2,000 looms were producing 
rugs in Isfahan alone; plus another 500 in the nearby villages’ (p. 308a). 
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The rugs are described as of fine craftsmanship, but poor in dyes, and design, 
light-weight rugs with short-pile and low price. After World War II the 
industry declined; the number of looms in Isfahan was reduced to little more 
than a quarter. The inexpensive rugs ceased to be made in the city, continuing 
only in coarse quality in the villages; but ‘rugs and carpets of the finest 
quality, many of them with silk warps’ were being produced in the city 
(p. 308a). Unfortunately aniline and synthetic dyes were already being 
introduced. 


But in addition to the recent weaving industry in Isfahan and the 
neighbouring villages, 


Isfahan is the principal market in Persia for the sturdy rugs and carpets—often woven in 
repeating patterns of lozenges and squares—which are commonly known as Bakhtiaris. 
Although the term is used in Persia as well as in the West, it is a misnomer; for the so- 
called Bakhtiaris are not woven by Bakhtiari tribes at all. 

They are woven in villages, scattered over a fertile, well-watered area known as Chahar 
Mahil, which is situated along the eastern slopes of the Zagros range, 80 miles west and 
south of Isfahan . . . The majority of the inhabitants of the area are peasants of Turkish 
race and speech. But there are, in addition, a considerable number of villages inhabited 
by Persians . . . (pp. 309b-310a). 


The Bakhtiari tribal area is in the mountainous country to the west of 
this region; but in the nineteenth century the Bakhitari khans seeking comfort 
without separation from their tribes, began to settle in the foothills to the east, 
called Chahar Mahal. Here the Persian and Turkish villagers have adapted 
themselves to the Bakhtiari chiefs and sometimes intermarried with their 
servants and retainers, in particular in almost every village weaving the 
attractive tribal type of rugs that are known as ‘Bahktiaris’. 

A short section follows on Jdshagan, near Kashan, 76 miles to the north 
of Isfahan, with a note on Nain to the east—both of which we should be 
sorry to have missed. 


There are half a dozen villages in Persia—each a planless agglomeration of a few hundred 
flat-roofed cottages built of mud and poplar poles; each with uneven and unpaved alleyways 
winding between crumbling mud walls; and each inhabited by a poor and ignorant 
peasantry—which bear nevertheless names which are renowned the world over. Such 
are Ravar, Sarik, Jozin, Heriz—and Jéshaqan. 

The notoriety of Jéshaqan rests upon the fact that for at least two centuries (and perhaps 
for twice as long) it has been weaving two (and only two) closely allied designs. . . . There 
are thousands of villages in Persia which have been weaving for as many centuries as 
Joshaqan; but—under the influence of fashion or demand—they have constantly altered 
their styles. Jéshaqan is one of the few which has pursued its way, down the centuries, 
indifferent to the importunities of the bazaar or to the clamours of the stylists. The 
villagers knew they had a good thing, and they have stuck to it (p. 3125). 

There are about 200 looms in Jéshaqan. . . . The villagers use about twelve colours, and 
all of them are excellent. Indeed, there is no better madder red produced in Persia. . . . 
The fabric is double wefted; and the villagers, being Persians, weave the Persian knot. 
Men, women and children sit side by side before the looms. . . (p. 313). I was grieved 
to find that the jafti knot had gained a footing there. It was, I was assured, used sparingly; 
but I had seen enough of its baleful effect in other parts of Persia to realise that the disease 
will spread and will inevitably undermine the good name of the Jéshaq4n carpet (p. 314). 
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Nain is an oasis and ancient fortified town half-way between Joshaqan 
and Yezd on the road skirting the west of the desert. It preserves its old form 
of ‘narrow, crooked and ill-paved streets flanked by windowless mud walls’ 
(p. 314a). When the traditional industry of the weaving of fine cloth failed, 
owing to the spreading fashion of Western dress in Persia, the inhabitants, as 
in the case of Kerman, began (just before the war) to weave rugs. 

They began thus to produce a more closely woven fabric than any that was standard in 

Persia at the time. . . . Thus was the Nain fabric launched; and it became recognised 

as the closest weave of Persia, and one of the best. . . . 


The wools of Nain are finer in fibre and softer than the average wool of the Persian 
plateau. . . . The dyes, too, which are used in Nain are excellent (p. 3145). 


Continuing northwards from Jéshaqan, the traveller is back at Kashan 
and Qim on the road to Tehran, and to these two centres is devoted the last 
chapter (Chapter XVI) before the final summary. 

We have already noted Kashan as a possible provenance of the Ardebil 
carpet, which was made by ‘Magqsiid of Kashan, in the year 946’ (p. 8b and 
10d); and reference is frequently made to it in the book. So it is with a certain 
expectancy that one comes to this chapter, called by its name. But instead of 
the beauties of Meshed or Isfahan, one begins to read: 

Unkempt, dilapidated and situated in a drab, treeless and almost waterless plain, it is one 

of the less attractive of the towns of Persia. The area, indeed, is so lacking in water that 


the unhappy peasants are unable to grow wheat for their needs. They are compelled to 
grow the less thirsty barley, and to satisfy their hunger with barley bread... . 


The altitude of Kashan (3,200 feet) is one of the lowest of the more important towns of 
the plateau. The town, in consequence, is extremely hot in summer. It is, indeed, so hot 
and its irrigation channels lie so far below the level of the ground, that its inhabitants have 
found coolness and water only by an ingenious device: instead of building their houses 
upwards, in the accepted manner, they build them downwards. Their dwellings consist 
of large, sunken, rectangular courtyards—some as much as 30 feet below gro::nd—with 
the living quarters arranged in galleries, one below the other (p. 333a). 


But these disabilities determined the life of the city: 


its inhabitants, unable to gain a livelihood from the inhospitable land, turned their hands 
to industry and made their town the principal centre in Persia for the production of fine 
textiles in cotton, wool and silk (p. 3336). 


Until the coming of the machine age. 


The advent into Persia during the nineteenth century of machine-made textiles from the 

West undermined and finally destroyed the industries of Kashan. The imposing houses of 

its merchants and manufacturers slowly fell into wrack . . . (p. 3330). 

It is worth quoting this in full, if only to remind ourselves of the havoc 
made in the world by industrialization. When we glibly speak of ‘capturing 
a market’ by the machine-made goods of a people at one side of the world, 
we should sometimes pause to consider what happens to the lives of people 
dependent upon their hand-made goods at the other side. 
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Turning to the carpet industry: the sixteenth-century carpet industry 
which we have seen reason to suppose existed in Kashan, ‘does not appear to 
have survived the Afghan invasions’ (p. 334a). 


The revival of the industry a little more than sixty years ago was due to 


the chance surplus of a stock of Australian merino wool in the hands of a. 


wealthy merchant of Kashan, who had married a young wife from Arak, 
skilled in weaving carpets. It occurred to the merchant that his whole stock 
of merino yarn might be used for the making of carpets. The experiment 
succeeded; and 


Thus was revived—after two centuries of quiescence—the carpet-weaving industry of 
Kashan (p. 334a). 


The industry grew at a great rate and in 1940 the number of looms in 
the town and surrounding country reached 12,000—all in the homes of the 
people. In a short time homespun Persian yarn was substituted for the expen- 
sive merino wool, and the designs were improved. A closely woven fabric of 
‘about the same quality as the superior grade of Kerman’ (p. 3355) was made 
by the people accustomed to weave fine textiles, and the dyes were good. 

But to the author’s great chagrin, the industry is now threatened by 
synthetic dyes and the jifti knot, and monotonous designs of the Sariik type 
to please the taste of Tehran. 

Qim, between Kushan and Tehran, ‘possesses (next to Meshed) the 
most notable shrine in Persia, which is visited by many thousands of pilgrims 
every year’ —the tomb of Fatima the sister of the Eighth Imam, and the tombs 
of several other eminent historical persons (p. 338a). 

In spite of the prevalence of the j#fti knot at Qim—estimated at about 
a quarter of the knots—the author wrote 


Nevertheless, Qiim in 1949 was producing interesting rugs and carpets, which possessed 
a character of their own and which differed from anything else produced in Persia. 
In quality the standard fabric counted about the same as the standard fabric of 
Kashan . . . about 14 x 14 knots to the inch. The dyes in use were—almost without 
exception—Persian. .. . 

But the charm of the Qiim carpet lies primarily in its designs, rather than in its quality 
or colour... . 

If I were asked to name the weaving centre of Persia which—during the last decade—has 
produced the most original carpets, I should answer, without hesitation, Qim. Kerman 
has, of course, produced the best. But in Kerman the weaver’s craft has been long 
established, and it has followed an already existing tradition. Qim, on the other hand, 
started from scratch. It would have been a simple matter for her designers and merchants 
to reproduce the patterns which were current in Persia at the time. But they did not do so. 
They produced a style which was unmistakably their own, and which was truly Persian. 
May it survive for many generations (pp. 3395-3405). 


From the above summary it will be seen that the object of the author in 
writing this book, was not merely academic, but practical; to serve the highest 
interests of the industry to which he had devoted fifty years of his life, and of 
the thousands of peasant workers who are engaged in it. It is in keeping with 
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this aim that the last chapter should be entitled The Future of the Industry 
(Chapter XVII), and that in it the author should summarize the dangers he 
observed, and suggest ways of combatting them. 

After remarking that his survey (in 1948) was carried out just when the 
industry was at its lowest ebb after the Second World War, and that it was 
considered by many that owing to the advance of modern industrialization 
the Persian industry was doomed, the author asserted vigorously his belief 
that this was not so. He considered that being a peasant craft, in which 
‘three-quarters of the output is produced in villages and by nomadic tribes’ 
carpet weaving in Persia, although the output in the towns might decline, 
could not thereby be seriously weakened or destroyed (p. 3625). 

The maladies of the present industry, as noted by the author in the 
course of his survey, he now summarizes under three heads: decline in the 
standard of design; the use of imported (aniline and synthetic) dyes; and the 
spread of the jafti knot. 

He also makes mention in this connection of a conference called by the 
Ministry of Economy in Tehran in 1949, at which the author himself was 
invited to be present, and the measures proposed to deal with these evils. 

With regard to the first: it was recommended that a Bureau of Design 
should be established by the State, with the appointment of first class designers 
and provision for examining and passing designs before they were issued to 
the looms. 

With regard to the second: the author discusses several proposed solu- 
tions. The cheap aniline dyes, the colour of which is not fast, but changes 
with time to offensive shades, should be prohibited altogether. But the question 
of synthetic dyes used with potassium bichromate as a mordant, hence called 
‘chrome’ dyes, is more complicated. Because these are fast dyes; in fact too 
fast. Their colour is hard and metallic when new; dull and dead when old; 
whereas 

The great merit of the native dyes of Persia and of the technique of the Persian dyers is 

that together they produce shades which lose something of their intensity by the action 

of light and by oxidation. Thus, either by the slow passage of time or the swifter agency 
of alkalis, the colours are softened and blended. It is this slight fugitiveness which produces 

the mellow tones in old Persian carpets (p. 300). 

Age—which imparts a glow, a depth, a richness to the simple dyes of Persia—degrades 
the products of the Western chemists (p. 31a). 

There is a case for the use of imported (synthetic) indigo, for this is 
chemically the same as the native product; and for cochineal (p. 32f). The 
method of dyeing with imported indigo is simpler than that used with the 
native product (p. 33). 

Moreover the synthetic madder of the West is chemically the same as 
the natural madder of Persia; the different result apparently is due to the 
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use of bichromate as a mordant in the West, instead of alum, which is used 
in Persia. 

The action favoured by the author, therefore, is to prohibit all imported 
chemical dyes except indigo and synthetic madder; all other shades should be 
dyed with Persian dye-stuffs or cochineal; and that instead of potassium 
bichromate, alum should be used as a mordant, as is the practice with native 
Persian dyes (p. 3655 and pp. 30-31). 


Thus the constancy and the ease of manipulation of western dyes would be combined 

with the ancient technique of the eastern dyers (p. 310). 

The third malady, the use of the fraudulent j#fti knot is deep-rooted in 
some parts and is progressively spreading to other parts. The author analyses 
carefully the situation, and shows that it is serious in the towns while the 
village and tribal areas are for the most part unaffected. 

One urban area, Tabriz, is completely free from it, the reason being 
that in Tabriz the weavers use a crochet hook instead of the hand to tie the 
knots, and ‘with this hook the ji#/ti knot cannot be tied’ (p. 367a). The author, 
therefore, advocates that the weavers in all the urban areas (Persian as well 
as Turkish) be taught to use a hook for tying knots. There are some technical 
difficulties to be overcome before the master-weavers can be convinced of its 
desirability. The author himself admits he cannot be over optimistic of the 


experiment he advocates (p. 3676). But he thinks the effort should be made. 
Should it not succeed, 


The world . . . will, no doubt continue to buy Persian carpets—though some of them 
may fail to outlast their owners, as they used to do (p. 3676). 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Kurds, Turks, and Arabs. Politics, Travel, and Research in North-Eastern Iraq, 
1919-1925. By C. J. Epmonps. (London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xiv + 457. Frontispiece and sixteen plates; two illustrations in text, 
three maps, and end papers. 42s. net) 


WRITTEN thirty years after the events it describes, from notes and diaries 
made at the time, this fascinating book reads with the freshness of recent 
experiences, in this respect recalling another book of travel written forty 
years after the event—No Passport to Tibet by F. M. Bailey.! In both books 
the old-time British administrator is seen at his best: fearless, adventurous, 


? London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957. For a review on this book, see J.0.S. IV, 1960, 
pp. 400-9. 
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modest, responsible, sensitive to nature, keenly alive to the fine qualities of 
his people, patient, believing, and in all the exacting details of official life 
finding leisure for scholarly interests and scientific or historical research. 

A personal narrative of the author’s life and activities through seven 
eventful years after the close of the First World War (1919-1925), and written 
in a concise and informative style, the book under review presents a sharply 
outlined picture of the geographical features of Southern Kurdistan astride 
the Zagros mountains; and of the life and character of the people, their tribes, 
their feuds, their religion. It traces also the events which brought British 
administration to the region during the transitional period between the with- 
drawal of the Turkish régime and the establishment of the Iraq Arab State; 
it describes the unfulfilled desire of the Kurds for independence; their final 
inclusion in Iraq, and the determination of the frontier between the Arabs 
and the Turks by the Commission appointed by the League of Nations to 
investigate the border dispute. 

Within this political framework, the details of life and administration 
are woven into a personal narrative, through which the author—with his 
knowledge of Persian, Turkish, Kurdish and Arabic; his keen sense for history 
and archeology; his observation of geological and geographical details; his 
love for the stern beauties of wild nature, as well as for the softer charm of the 
cultivated strips; his appreciation of the hardy tribesmen; and his interest in 
Muslim religion and sects—opens for the reader many windows through 
which the region may be viewed. 

The book is illustrated with a few well chosen photographs, and two 
outline maps of the districts administered by the author, which are essential 
for the full appreciation of the book. ‘Though small and without the portrayal 
of relief, the maps are drawn with meticulous care, and with their help every 
detail of the story may be clearly followed. A useful map in the covers, drawn 
on a smaller scale, shows Kurdistan in relation to Turkey, Persia, and Iraq. 

The narrative moves like a play through four Acts, each of which is 
divided into a number of scenes, through which the connecting thread is the 
author’s own life and work. 

The First Part or Act covers the two years of his first appointment to 
Kurdistan as a young Assistant Political Officer (A.P.O.), the years 1919 to 
1921 (spring), and includes a general description of the Kurds, estimated 
between four and four and a half millions, descendants of the ancient Medes: 
their emergence into history by their overthrow of Nineveh (the present 
Mosul) in 612 B.c.; their subjection by Cyrus in 550 B.c.; the victory of 
Alexander over Darius at Arbela near Mosul in 332 B.c.; the subsequent 
history of the Kurds under the Seleucids, the Parthians, the Arabs, the Mongols 
and the Turks, to the time of the First World War; the three wilayats or 
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administrative divisions into which the Kurds were formed by their Ottoman 
rulers, each wilayat being divided into Hiwas, as the Sulaimani /iwa, which is 
the chief subject of the book; the twofold character of their society—tribal 
and non-tribal—the latter consisting mainly of those who had settled on the 
land, and the former being those who retained their nomadic life, taking part 
with their families and flocks in the great summer and winter migrations, to 
the highlands and upland valleys in the summer, and returning to the lowlands 
in the winter. 

There follows a description of the geography of Southern Kurdistan— 
the mountainous region spreading over the frontiers of Turkey, Iraq, and 
Persia—the whole area being rich in archeological remains of Assyria, 
Arrapha and Akkad; the early British travellers through the region and their 
books—Greek and Latin scholars as they were—in the middle of the 19th 
century ‘the Golden Age of exploration in the Middle East’ (p. 21); and the 
European travellers from the 18th century to V. Minorsky, the chief authority 
to-day. 

The next scene is the coming of British administration—the occupation 
of Basra by a British expeditionary force from India on the declaration of war 
on Turkey (1914); the Armistice (1918), and the occupation of the Mesopo- 
tamian plain as far north as Mosul; the setting-up of semi-autonomous Kurdish 
provinces in the hills; and in particular the choice of a powerful Kurdish 
tribal leader, Shaikh Mahmud, as ‘ruler’ from the Great Zab to the Sirwan, 
with a British Political Officer to advise; the subsequent rebellion of Shaikh 
Mahmud, and the despatch of ‘Fraser’s Force’ to restore the situation (1919). 

At this point the author introduces himself: a young Vice-Consul, 
trained in Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, who had first come to the Persian 
Gulf in 1912, and was attached as Political Officer (P.O.) to General Fraser’s 
Force, which he accompanied in its pursuit of Shaikh Mahmud, to Sulaimani, 
which was to be his headquarters for the next six months, and the centre of 
interest for the remainder of the Act, and indeed of the whole book. 

The chapters which follow each gives some aspect of his life at Sulaimani, 
or of his studies of the people and of the surrounding region: his account of 
the Babans of Shar Bazhér, north-west of Sulaimani, and the rise of Baba 
Sulaiman in the 17th century ‘the founder of the last of several successive 
dynasties of [Kurdish] rulers, each of which took the surname of Baba’ (p. 52), 
whose power at its height extended through most of the region covered by 
the book, with capital at the present Sulaimani, from 1784 until 1847, when 
their power was broken by the rulers of Baghdad, and ‘Baban autonomy came 
to an end’ (p. 55). But the tradition of Kurdish autonomy lingered at Sulai- 
mani, and fostered by celebrated Kurdish poets, survived in a modern nation- 
alist movement, with the restoration of a Kurdish autonomous state as its aim. 
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Of this family, the Barzinja Shaikhs, to which Shaikh Mahmud belonged, 
was the most powerful branch. 

Other families are described in the next chapter, Shaikhs and Saiyids, 
in which most interesting information is given in a readable form about the 
great division of the Muslim world into Sunni and Shi‘a; the rise of the 
mystic Sufi ‘the religion of the masses’ (p. 62), afterwards incorporated in 
Sunni orthodoxy, whose leaders became ‘dervish brotherhoods’ at the head 
of which ‘stands the Shaikh or Pir . . . the spiritual Director’ (p. 62). Then 
follow details about the Qadiri and Naqshbandi dervishes, ‘the orders with 
the largest following in Kurdistan’, now accepted by orthodoxy, though the 
uneducated followers of the Naqslibandi are ‘particularly prone to manifesta- 
tions of eccentricity’ (p. 63), some of which are described by the author later 
in the book. 

A chapter describing the author’s life and administrative duties at 
Sulaimani, and one describing a visit to the gaza of Shah Bazhér, the home of 
Shaikh Mahmud, on the farther side of the mountain range bordering Sulai- 
mani on the east, in which he vividly recalls the wildness of the mountains in 
contrast to ‘the broad, orderly, synclinal valleys’ (p. 96) and exults in ‘the 
majesty of the scenery’ (p. 99), quoting at length the description by Rich to 
show how social and economic life have remained unchanged ‘in the hundred 
years between 1820 and 1919 (p. 111) — brings to an end the First Part. 

The Second Part or Act, after an interval spent in Persia, covers the 
author’s second term in Kurdistan from early spring to autumn 1922. In the 
meantime the political situation had changed: by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) the independent Arab state of Iraq had been formed, with Britain as 
the mandatory power (1920); in the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey (1920) the 
possibility of an independent Kurdish state had been envisaged in which the 
Kurds inhabiting the wilayat of Mosul might be included. 

The Treaty of Sevres was not implemented, however, owing to the rise 
to power in Anatolia of Mustafa Kemal (p. 116); with which and with the 
transfer of administrative power from the British High Commissioner to the 
Provisional Arab Government, pressure including the use of Turkish agitators 
was brought to bear upon the Kurdish part of the /iwa of Mosul to resist 
subordination to Baghdad. Compromise proposals for the Kurdish districts 
of the Mosul wa and for the new kingdom were likewise not formally 
implemented, and the districts concerned continued for a time under the 
administration of British officers in one way or another. 

It was under these conditions that the author returned to the Sulaimani 
Division, not this time to the Headquarters at Sulaimani town, but to two 
successive temporary appointments, first, for a few weeks as A.P.O. of Halabja 
District in the extreme south of the Division, then as A.P.O. of the Ranya 
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District in the extreme north, which included the superintendence of the 
Pizhdar gaza, a tribal area administered by Babekr Agha, the chief of the 
Pizhdar tribe. 

The Sulaimani Division ‘had elected to stay out of the new kingdom’ 
(p. 121), and ‘was seething with unrest’. The Halabja District was suffering 
from the raids of ‘wild tribesmen from the Hewraman mountains’ (p. 122), 
under a partisan of Shaikh Mahmud’s rebellion of 1919, ‘in touch with 
Turkish Kemalist agents’, and difficulties had also arisen even with the loyal 
Lady Adila, ruler of the Jaf tribes. In the Ranya District, which ‘was directly 
exposed to the intrigues of Turkish agitators’, sections of the tribes ‘were in 
a ferment’ (p. 122), while 


In the central and southern parts of the Division and in the neighbouring districts of the 
Kirkuk liwa the omnipresent Shaikhs of the Barzinja family, reinforced by every malcontent 
irked by the rule of law, were conducting an intensive war of nerves, behind a facade of 
Kurdish nationalism, with a view to securing the return, and of course the eventual 
reinstatement, of Shaikh Mahmud. . . (pp. 122-3). 


Such were the discouraging auspices under which I assumed charge of my new post(p. 124). 

Yet in this Part of his work, the author through a series of descriptions 
of his travels through the country, of his experiences of the people, and of his 
studies of their life and history, continues to present his many-sided facets 
of the Kurds. 

The first scene is the story of the long frontier dispute between Turkey 
and Persia from 1639 (Treaty of Zuhab) to 1913 (Protocol of Constantinople), 
followed by the work of the British and Russian Frontier Delimitation 
Commission (1914), and after the war, by the extension of British administra- 
tion to the newly demarcated line. 

The next scene is a portrayal of the great Jaf tribe of the Halabja gaza, 
to which the author was now assigned, and their annual migrations north- 
wards to the summer pastures of Western Persia: ‘Kurds par excellence and 
without doubt the most important tribe of Southern Kurdistan’ (p. 141). 

Then comes a description of the author’s life at Halabja, reconstructed 
from memory, his diary covering the period having been lost, and of the 
personalities and problems awaiting him there; his trips into the less accessible 
parts of his district, including his investigation of the ruined tower at the pass 
of Paikuli (pp. 165-7)—the ‘old fort’ of the maps, the Butkhana (Idol House) 
of the Kurds—erected by Narseh (Narses) on his accession to the throne of 
Persia (A.D. 293); and an account of his visit to the Naqshbandi Shaikhs and 
their villages in the south-western spurs of the Hewraman mountains 
‘approached through thick walnut groves and tangled orchards high above 
the valley bed’ (p. 169), with 


fast running irrigation channels . . . carried through at many levels, the water falling 
in cascades from one terrace to another where one runnel has to do duty for two or three 
terraces (p. 169). 
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Here he watched the craftsmen at work, the cobblers, ‘the kewsh- 
makers, blacksmiths, carpenters and weavers’; and ‘the shops and offices of 
the ordinary grocers, haberdashers and middle-men for the Persian transit 
trade’ (p. 170), and strikingly illustrates his description with a translation of a 
poem by the contemporary Kurdish poet Mirza Abdullah Goran, A Tour in 
the Hewraman (pp. 172-9). 

A short trip to Shahrizur left this idyllic impression upon his mind: 

The short spring season is perhaps at its best in Shahrizur about the third week in April; 

many of the wild flowers are not yet out, it is true, but the green of the grass and the 

young crops is still tender, the light is soft, the hillsides have a filmy, mottled sheen as 
the fitful shadows of floating wisps of cloud pass across them, and whole fields of scarlet 
ranunculus and anemones(gulhe-ntysan, the April flower) of mauve, blue and white, splash 

the landscape with great patches of brilliant colour (p. 180). 
which is balanced by recollections of trips of a more dangerous nature ‘in a 
country where every male from the age of adolescence carries a rifle and where 
human life is held cheap’ (p. 181), which called out the reflections, repeated 
several times in the course of the book, that ‘political officers had to live 
largely on their wits’ (p. 181), and that ‘when all is said and done political 
officers can only choose the bolder course and hope for the best’ (p. 182). 

At this point the author inserts a careful and scholarly study of the 
Kakais, a religious sect who in Western Persia are called Ali-Allahi, Ali-Ilahi 
or Aliyullahi, the adepts of which ‘like to call themselves Ahl-i Hagiqat or 
Ahl-i Haqq, People of the Divine Reason or the Divine Truth, that is to say 
“of the Logos” or, indeed, “of God” ’ (p. 182). They are derived from a son 
of one of the founders of the Barzinja village and their communities are found 
in various parts of Persia (Luristan) and Iraq, notably in the Kirkuk liwa, 
and in such large cities and towns as Baghdad, Mosul, Kirkuk, Khanaqin, 
and Sulaimani (p. 196). 

At a later date the author visited their villages between the spurs of the 
Hewraman, near the village of Tawéla described above, and astride the 
Iraq-Persian border, where many of their sacred places are to be found, 
including the tomb of their Founder. 

The slopes at my feet on each side were covered with vine-yards and to the east long 

dark lines of terraced orchards and walnut groves marked the position of the principal 

villages of Luhun in what seemed to be three parallel valleys of Shoshmé, Nosud and 

Wazli, nestling under the huge barrier beyond. . . . 

With Shindirwé behind and Pird-i War in front I was now indeed in the heart of the 

Holy Land of the Kakais (p. 201). 

In his study of the sect, the author makes full use of the accounts of 
Western travellers, from Rawlinson (‘Notes on a March from Zohab to 
Khuzistan’, J.R.G.S. 1839) to Minorsky (Notes sur la Secte des Ahlé-Haqq), 
with two articles in the Encyclopedia of Islam under ‘Ahl-i Hakk’ and ‘Sultan 

Ishak’ (p. 183). 
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In origin and organization, then, the Kakais are essentially a dervish brotherhood, sharing 
much of their esoteric creed with certain other Sufi orders, but differing from them in the 
person of the Founder and in certain beliefs and ceremonies peculiar to themselves based 
on a revelation of the Divine Reality (Haqiqat) which they claim to be more advanced than 
that vouchsafed to those still in the stage of the Tariqat (the Path) or, more elementary 

still, of the Shari‘at, the literal and legalistic interpretation of Holy Writ (p. 190). 

On the termination of his appointment to the Halabja District in the 
extreme south of the Sulaimani Division, the author was transferred to Ranya 
in the extreme north. But in order to complete his account of the Sulaimani 
Division, he first describes the geography of the Central Districts—Tanjaro 
and Sarchinar, north and south of Sulaimani town, and Surdash, north of 
Pira-Magrun, as seen by him at a later date. This chapter includes a striking 
description of the Pira-Magrun mountain rising ‘majestically a sheer 6,000 
feet out of the valley’ (p. 332), and the river systems north of Sulaimani town; 
the migration routes of the Jaf, and the villages founded by nomads ‘tending 
to settle on the land’ (p. 204); the manifestations of eccentricity among the 
Nagshbandis of Surdash and Marga (pp. 204-205); and an account of the 
Haqqa sect with the revised Tariqat based on a scripture called “The Dances 
of the Mystics’, and their founder Shaikh Abdal Kerim, whom the author 
visited at Shadala, north-east of Pira-Magrun. 

He also describes his visit to ancient caves in the mountains south-west 
of Sulaimani with palzolithic implements; cave-tombs in Surdash with sculp- 
tured entrance, looking across towards Pira-Magrun, undated, but suggesting 
the Persian or Median periods; and the ‘castle of Julindi’, a natural hill-fort 
‘protected on three sides by sheer precipice falling to the stream and streng- 
thened by artificial fortifications in stone and mortar’ (p. 213), with ‘ruins of 
what we may suppose to have been tanks, barracks and stables’, but with ‘no 
tradition whatever regarding the history of the place’ (p. 213). 

The scene now changes to the Ranya and Pizhdar gazas in the extreme 
north of Sulaimani wa beyond the great bend of the Little Zab and the 
Darband Gap, the geography of which is vividly portrayed. Ranya and adjacent 
areas were administered directly by the A.P.O.; the remainder indirectly 
through Babakr-i Selim Agha, the chief of the Pizhdar tribe, and the staunch 
supporter of the British régime, described by a previous A.P.O. of Arbil as 

a gentleman of the first water . . . the wisest and greatest of the many tribal chiefs 

I met during my two years in Kurdistan (p. 217).? 

Tribal confederations are next described: the Bilbas with their highland 
and lowland sections; the Ako, both nomadic and sedentary; the gaza of the 
Koi with its two rival families; and the title ‘Agha’ is explained. 

Great was the contrast between the conditions under which the author 
had lived and worked at Sulaimani, and those at Ranya, typified by the exposed, 


2 Sir Rupert Hay, Two Years in Kurdistan, London, 1921. 
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cheerless, and lonely A.P.O.’s house at Ranya illustrated on Plate 10a. 
The previous A.P.O. had had to depart in a hurry, and he had left an ominous 
warning to his successor: 

When I went down to inspect the office the first thing that greeted my eyes was an inscrip- 

tion on the central poplar pillar in bold block capitals: ‘THE BALLOON GOES UP ON MAY?!’ 

(pp. 227-8). 

In this inauspicious manner his life at Ranya commenced. The activities 
of Turkish agents, tribal jealousies, his many Kurdish guests, of whom the 
chief was Babakr Agha himself, and the problems of an administrator ‘reduced 
to governing on his wits’ (p. 230) are one by one recalled. Through all of 
which he still had an eye for historical remains, instanced by his investigations 
of the inscription or rock-carving at the Darband Gap, above the track cut in 
the rocks by the Assyrians for their chariots, marking ‘the easiest passage from 
Nineveh (Mosul) into Persia’ (pp. 238-240). 

The stage is now set for the final scene of the Second Act, ‘the Ranicol 
disaster’ (Chap. XVII), which ‘was of course a very trivial affair really and 
has long been forgotten; but as an incident in the life of a political officer 
governing on his wits, unusual in degree if not in kind’ (p. 244). With these 
unpretentious words is introduced the account of the rising tide of tribal 
disaffection, swollen by Turkish agitation from across the northern frontier, 
until in open rebellion it overwhelmed for a time British administration in 
Southern Kurdistan. 

The story is told by means of extracts from the reports of the author to 
the High Commissioner, in which the urgent messages of forty years ago can 
be read with the freshness of yesterday: the appointment of the Turkish 
agent Ramzi Bey as gaimmagam of the neighbouring district of Ruwandiz; 
the treachery of Kerim-i Fattah Beg of the Hamawand tribe and the murder 
of the two British officers Captain Bond and Captain Makant; and the activi- 
ties of the hostile elements among the Pizhdar tribes; the arrival of Oz Demir 
the ‘Commandant of the National Rising’ and enemy activity in Koi and 
Arbil; the urgent requests of the author for demonstration by air and by a 
punitive ground force against the hostile part of the Pizhdar to forestall an 
outbreak of the tribes; the ineffective bombing of Ruwandiz; the arrival of 
Minet’s column, and its forced withdrawal through an epidemic; followed 
by the invasion of Ranya by the Turks; the tardy concentration of ‘Ranicol’, 
the much desired force of infantry, cavalry and guns, and the piecemeal 

arrival of some of its units in the northern district; but too late—the evacua- 
tion of Ranya, the precarious retreat of the whole force to Koi (September, 
1922), and the simultaneous evacuation of Sulaimani by all British and Indian 
personnel. 

It was in these circumstances that the author left the Ranya District 
within four months of his taking over there. He was appointed ‘Divisional 
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Adviser on the cadre of the Ministry of the Interior’, to which he remained 
‘seconded for another twenty-three years, making thirty in all’ (p. 262), 
taking over temporarily responsibility at Kirkuk, to which the Third Part of 
the book is devoted. 

The Third Act opens (Chap. XVIII) with notes on the history and popu- 
lation of the Kirkuk /iwa, which has since become a centre of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company: the petroleum gas and ‘primitive oil industry that flourished 
here since the days of Herodotus’ (p. 265); the city itself partly on a great 
rectangular mound—the old city, partly at its foot—the new city; the ancient 
Christian community—Nestorians of the Chaldaean Uniate Church in 
communion with Rome, and their church ‘the most ancient Christian church 
in the world, the fifth-century Church of the Martyrs commemorating the 
victims of the persecutions of the Sasanian Yazdigird II (a.p. 438-57)’ 
(pp. 266-7), blown up by the retreating Turks in 1918; the small Jewish 
community; the “Turkish-speaking townships of uncertain origin on the 
great high road’, whether brought from Anatolia by the Great Seljuks, 
descendants of Turkish prisoners captured by Tamerlane, or of the Azarbay- 
jani garrisons of Shah Isma‘il Safawi (1502-24) or Nadir Shah (1730-47); 
and the Qizilbash-Bektashi dervishes. There is a description of the rise and 
growth of the great Talabani family of the poet Shaikh Riza, as an ‘example 
of a house which in quite modern times rose to a position of wealth and 
worldly power by virtue of the religious influence of its dervish founder’ 
(pp. 269-270). 

There are descriptions of the various nahiyas of Kirkuk—consisting of 
Kurds, Arabs, and Turkoman Qizilbash. 

Chapter XIX describes the author’s life in Kirkuk, during his appoint- 
ment as A.I. (Administrative Inspector) for a period of two and a half years 
(from September 1922), including shooting and riding and archeological 
interests—finds of Neolithic implements, and the discovery by Corner of the 
exact provenance of the cuneiform ‘Kirkuk Tablets’ dating from the 22nd 
century B.C., from which Kirkuk was identified as the ancient city of Arrapha 
(pp. 288-9); the discovery of a jar filled with Sasanian coins dated from a.p. 
499 to 601, perhaps buried at the time of the Arab invasion after the de- 
cisive victory at Qadisiya in a.D. 636. 

Kirkuk’s most famous citizen in modern times was Shaikh Riza Talabani 
(c. 1840-1909), ‘the most popular of all the poets of Southern Kurdistan’ 
(p. 290), with quotations from whose poems the chapter is brought to an end 
(p. 290). 

Simultaneously with the author’s arrival in Kirkuk, Shaikh Mahmud 


passed through by arrangement with the Government to take charge of the 
gaza of Sulaimani. 
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The next chapter, Rowlash, returns to the political narrative where it was 
left at the beginning of Chap. XVIII, the threat of the Turkish invasion and 
the return of Shaikh Mahmud to head, as he thought, a nationalist Kurdistan. 

At this point the Iraq Command was transferred to Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir John Salmond, of whom the author writes: 


It is my firm conviction that the appointment of Sir John Salmond came only just in time 
to save Iraq; we were on the run and, had the wilayat of Mosul been lost, Baghdad and 
Basra alone could hardly have made a viable state . . . (p. 297). 


Tall, handsome, well groomed and endowed with great charm of manner, he radiated 

energy and made it quite clear that from now on our line was to be the offensive (p. 298). 

Air action, to be followed if necessary by a ground column, caused the 
evacuation of Koi by the Turks, and the re-occupation of Arbil (built on a 
mound to which Darius fled after the battle of Arbela). 

Meantime Shaikh Mahmud on his triumphal march to Sulaimani was 
greeted as ‘Ruler of Independent Kurdistan’, and assumed the title of ‘King’. 

A new turn was given to events by the arrival of ‘Simko’, chief of the 
Shikak tribe on the Turko-Persian boundary to offer his services in the 
recovery of the Ruwandiz gaza, north of Ranya. Thus operation ‘Rowlash’ 
(Ruwandiz lashkar) was agreed upon in Baghdad by King Faisal, the High 
Commissioner, and a deputation from Sulaimani; but bogged down by heavy 
rain operation Rowlash was followed by misfortune from the start. Attempts 
to bring together the moderates among the Kurdish chiefs were also beset 
with difficulty. The author therefore pressed for an early issue of a promised 
announcement from the Governments of Great Britain and Iraq recognizing 
‘the right of the Kurds living within the boundaries of Iraq to set up a Kurdish 
Government within those boundaries . . .’ (p. 312). This was done on 22nd 
December, 1922. 

The next scene, Chapter XXI, Koicol-I, consists of the military action 
taken to deal with the growing threat from the Turks in Ruwandiz on the 
one hand, and from Shaikh Mahmud on the other, summed up in the opera- 
tion ‘Koicol’, in the initiating of which the author, as Divisional Adviser, 
took a leading part. 

The ejection of Shaikh Mahmud, the crossing of the Little Zab and the 
advance of the column to Koi, in the course of which the author still had an 
eye for ancient mounds and Assyrian bricks, makes fascinating reading, but 
the occupation of Ruwandiz may be passed over in a review for a Journal of 
Oriental Studies. 

There remained the task of destroying ‘the organization which Shaikh 
Mahmud had created around his headquarters’ (Chap. XXII, Koicol-II, pp. 
326-7). Koicol accordingly proceeded first to Sulaimani to bespoil the former 
headquarters of Shaikh Mahmud; after which the column marched to the 
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deserted refuge in the cave of Jasana (p. 332); then eastwards through the 
magnificent country around the gorges of the Zab (p. 333), where the punitive 
operations began, Mahmud having retired to the Persian side of the border 
(p. 336). | 

Then follows a short account of the failure of talks between the Iragi 
prime minister, the High Commissioner, and the Kurdish leader (pp. 336-7) 
to reach agreement on the future administration of the region, and within 
sight of complete success, the disastrous decision to withdraw the British 
troops from Sulaimani; with a description of the panic which ensued among 
the native population, and the author’s feverish attempts ‘to evolve a chance 
for saving something from the wreck’ (p. 337). 


I thought that old Pira Magrun there in front was looking more cynical than ever and 
wondered what vicissitudes he was still planning for the distressful liwa (p. 338). 


While Shaikh Mahmud returned to Sulaimani, on the withdrawal of the 
British column, the author was given the task of organizing the Cordon 
Sanitaire (pp. 338-9 and p. 345, the subject of Chapter XXIII “The Sanitary 
Cordon’), that is ‘The administration of the units detached from Sulaimani 
(except the Ranya gaza which was attached to Arbil)’ (p. 339). The problem 
was not only one of selecting able Kurdish officials, but also of preventing the 
still immature Iraq Government from alienating, through mistakes in policy, 
the loyal but disappointed nationalistic population. In particular, preparations 
had to be made for carrying out the elections of the new Constituent Assembly 
determined by the Treaty of Alliance between Iraq and Great Britain (10th 
October 1922) and the mediating power, to which there was a great deal of 
local opposition. 

This tactful and considerate work required a great deal of travel through 
the districts concerned. The author calculates that nearly half his nights during 
the eighteen months he was in charge at Kirkuk were spent away from his 
headquarters (p. 341). These journeys which took him to parts of Southern 
Kurdistan not visited by him before, as well as to the Jaf tribes and the Halabja 
district once more, form the subject of the next two Chapters XXIV and XXV. 

Here once again he had an eye to geographical features, and points of 
archeological interest such as the salt springs of Qum Mamliha (p. 355) in 
Gil; and the Jewish remnants in the Qara Dagh, survivals from the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar (586 B.c.) (p. 358); and the carved rock of Darband-i Gawr 
discovered by the author himself, the prototype of the ‘Stele of Victory’ of 
Naram-Sin of Akkad, by which the ancient Lullu country was identified ; and 
the ‘Avroman Parchments’ (p. 360). 

The visit to the Jaf and Halabja included journeys through hitherto 
unmarked territory, thus adding to the Government’s geographical knowledge 
of a hitherto little known region. 
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It was during this time that the Turkish government abolished the 
Caliphate, thus weakening their appeal to the Kurds. 


Hitherto the propaganda which had kept Kurdistan seething like a volcano on the point 
of eruption had relied primarily on the superstitious reverence of the Kurds for the 
Supreme Pontiff of their religion. That the Turks should have cut the ground from under 
their own feet in this way seemed too good to be true (p. 383). 


Part Four, The Mosul Commission, Chapters XXVI and XXVII, is the 
shortest and last Act of the Drama, in which the diverse threads of the story 
are drawn together. 

By the Treaty of Lausanne, 24th July 1923, ‘the parties [concerned] 
were given nine months within which to settle the Mosul dispute by “‘friendly 
arrangement” between themselves’ (p. 386). Turkey demanded ‘the retroces- 
sion of the whole wilayat of Mosul’ (p. 387). Great Britain put forward ‘a 
claim for a line well north of the wilayat boundary’ leaving to Iraq that part 
‘of the ancient Assyrian home-lands’ ‘which had already been re-occupied’ 
(p. 387). The question was referred to the League of Nations. Meantime 
Great Britain reoccupied Sulaimani by ground troops, because of Shaikh 
Mahmud’s ‘interference in the districts forbidden to him’ (p. 387). The admin- 
istration of these would be put under the Iraqi government, but they would 
report to the High Commissioner. Turks and Assyrians clashed on the Mosul 
boundary, and Turkey re-occupied part of Southern Hakari(p. 388). ‘Protests 
were made to the League by each party against the military activities of the 
other’ (p. 388). On 30th September the Council of the League recorded that 
‘both parties had undertaken in advance to accept the decision of the Council 

’ ‘and in the meantime to abstain from any military movement designed 
to alter the status quo’ (p. 388) and ‘to set up a special Commission to study 
the problem on the spot, and so help the Council to find a solution’ (p. 388). 

But to the question ‘what status quo?’ different answers were given; 
that of the 24th July 1923, as advocated by Great Britain, or that of 30th 
September, 1924 as defined by Turkey? Were the British re-occupation of 
Sulaimani, and Turkey’s of Southern Hakari, alterations of boundaries, or 
only internal police operations? On the 29th October both governments 
agreed to withdraw to a new line proposed by Belgium, along the old wilayat 
boundary between Mosul and Hakari. 

Meantime in Baghdad the Constituent Assembly (of Iraq) by a small 
majority (including the three was opposed to union with Iraq, plus two 
Kurdish districts from Mosul) accepted the Treaty, provided Great Britain 
safeguarded ‘the rights of Iraq in the whole of Mosul wilayat’. The Treaty 
was ratified by King George on the 10th November and by King Faisal on 
the 12th December, 1924 (p. 389). 

The Commission appointed to study the Mosul boundary question, 
consisting of one representative from Sweden, Hungary, Belgium, Italy, and 
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Switzerland, and later from Holland respectively, met at Mosul. Turkey and 
Great Britain each appointed an Assessor, assisted in the case of Turkey by 
three experts, and in the case of Great Britain by a representative of the Iraqi 
Government, and by Edmonds, the author of our book, as Liaison Officer. 
The British and Iraqi delegation were conscious that they were entering upon 
‘a life-and-death struggle’, being ‘convinced that Basra and Baghdad without 
Mosul could, for economic and strategic reasons, never be built up into a viable 
state’ (p. 398). 

King Faisal in his Memorandum to the Commission is quoted as saying: 

Therefore I consider that Mosul is to Iraq as the head is to the rest of the body, and it is 

my unshakeable conviction that though the question is only one of fixing a boundary 

between Iraq and Turkey, it is nevertheless, and in fact, the question of Iraq as a whole; 
accordingly, the happiness or misery of four millions of human beings is placed in the 

hands of your honourable Commission (p. 398). 

The author points out that ‘although the world press was wont to 
represent the battle as part of a gigantic struggle for the control of oil . . .’, 
he does ‘not remember a single document in which oil was mentioned as a 
factor of outstanding importance, as distinct from the general pattern of 
trade, both import and export, which made the three wilayats a single and 
indivisible economic unit’ (p. 398). 

The members of the Commission are interestingly characterized, and 
the early stages of their co-operation, ‘the eradication of prejudices’, are des- 
cribed, followed by a masterly assessment of the strength of the Turkish and 
British positions respectively, and the gradual break-down of the Commis- 
sioners’ suspicion of the Iraqi case. 

The Turkish Government insisted on a plebiscite in the districts con- 
cerned: an idea to which the British for a number of reasons were as strongly 
opposed. Slowly the Commission came round to the British view, and after a 
consultation with the High Commissioner, agreed to a proposal to divide into 
four Sub-Commissions to investigate separately Mosul, Arbil, Kirkuk and 
Kifri, each with a British expert, and then to unite and proceed to Sulaimani, 
before returning to Mosul. 

The last chapter, Chapter XX VII, The Mosul Commission II, describes 
the course and the results of the enquiry of the Sub-Commissions appointed 
to the three north-eastern Jiwas of Kirkuk, Kifri, and Sulaimani, which ‘after 
an original refusal to come into the Kingdom, had only recently been coaxed 
into flying the flag and participating in the elections’ (p. 410). 

The description of the steps taken to ensure free expression of opinion 
to the members of the Commission by responsible leaders of the community 
in those three iwas, is impressive, culminating in the nearly unanimous 
pronouncement of the Kurdish inhabitants of this ‘province with no Arab 
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or Turkish element whatsoever in the population’ (p. 419) in favour of the 
Iraq Government. 


Thus, after many days, did the bread first cast upon the waters by Noel on his errand of 
mercy in 1918, and by Soane during his period of stern but equitable rule, return to us 
many-fold at this critical moment in the life of the infant state of Iraq (p. 423). 


There are short accounts of the investigations at Arbil south, and of 
Zakho north of Mosul—the population of the latter being largely Jews, and 
Chaldaean Christians (p. 425) with only one quarter Muslim Kurds—and at 
other places in the mountainous country with Assyrian settlers, which were 
‘solidly pro-Iraq’ (p. 430). 

Here too the author did not neglect the opportunity to visit the ‘Assyrian 
reliefs of Maltai’, attributed to the reign of Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.), first 
recorded by Rouet (Journal Asiatique, VII, 1846), and by Layard (Nineveh 
and Its Remains, London, 1850). 

When the work was finished the Commissioners at Mosul visited Nineveh 
on the opposite bank of the Tigris. The relief felt at the successful conclusion 
of investigations was expressed by the author in his Diary: 

Looking back I think it is little short of miraculous that the inquiries of the Commission 

have passed off without any outbreak or serious incident; . . . that the country, inflamm- 

able as it is at the best of times, should successfully stand such a strain would be incredible 

if it had not actually done so (p. 431). 

The recommendations of the Commission are briefly summarized in the 
words of the author: 


. . . the Brussels Line should be confirmed as the frontier between Iraq and Turkey 
subject to two conditions: (1) The disputed territory, that is to say the former Mosul 
wilayat, should remain under the effective Mandate of the League of Nations ‘for a period 
which might be put at twenty years’; and (2) Regard should be paid to the desires expressed 
by the Kurds that officials of Kurdish race should be appointed for the administration of 
their country, the dispensation of justice, and teaching in the schools, and that Kurdish 
should be the official language of all these services. There was however an escape clause 
to the effect that in case the Council considered that it would be equitable to partition the 
disputed territory the best line would be that approximately following the Little Zab 
(p. 431). 


The report of the Commission was confirmed by the Council of the 
League on 16th December 1925, and afterwards accepted by both Iraq and 
Turkey: 


. . . the Brussels Line, with one small modification, was finally laid down as the frontier 
between the two countries in Article 1 of a tripartite treaty between the United Kingdom, 
Iraq and Turkey signed at Ankara on the 5th June 1926. The unnatural estrangement of 
eleven years was thus brought to an end, and the old tradition of co-operation and mutual 
respect between Great Britain and Turkey was happily restored (p. 432). 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 
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Four Studies on the History of Central Asia. By V. V. BaRTHOLD. Translated 
from the Russian by V. and T. Minorsky. Volume I. (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1956. Pp. xvi + 183, and one plate.) 


THE four studies included under the above title were first published in 
Russian in 1922, 1893, 1918 and 1928 respectively, and were translated into 
English in 1947; but it was not until 1956 that the first two studies composing 
the volume under review were published in English; the third study compos- 
ing the second volume, was published in 1958; the fourth study, forming 
volume III, was published later in 1962. 

In this small and convenient volume, attractively printed and bound, the 
reader has a valuable sample of Barthold’s scholarly work, and a useful and 
authoritative summary of the complicated scheme of Central Asian history. 

The four studies, though written at different times and for different 
purposes, together form a connected series, which supplements, and in the 
case of the last two studies, continues chronologically the theme of 
Barthold’s famous book Turkestan at the Epoch of the Mongol Invasion (1920), 
which was translated into English by Professor H. A. R. Gibb and Sir 
Denison Ross under the title Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion,! and 
published in 1928. 

The first of the four studies, A Short History of Turkestan, gives a concise 
outline of the history of the region west of the Pamirs, formerly known as 
Russian Turkestan, now as the Soviet Republics of Uzbek and Turkmen, 
from the earliest historical times down to the coming of the Russians in the 
19th century. First published in Russian in 1922, the essay is ‘a syllabus of the 
lectures delivered by Barthold at the newly founded University of Turkestan 
in 1920-1’. In short space it covers an immense period of time, during which 
Sakas and Greeks, Yiieh-chih 4 %, Arabs, Turks, Qarakhanids, Qara-Khitay 
4 %#, the Shahs of Khwarazm, Chingiz Khan and the Chingizids, Chagatay 
and the ‘Timurids, Uzbeks and Russians, pass successively across the scene. 

As in the case of the Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion the essay, 
although described by the translator as ‘more popular in character than its 
companions’ (pp. xii-xiii), is difficult reading. The concise style, the great 
scope of the work, not only in time and space, but also in subject matter, the 
vast learning of the author in many languages, including the three ‘Muslim 
Languages’—Arabic, Persian, and Turkish—and his frequent references to 
the sources therein, are a strain on the attention. Nevertheless, the picture 
presented grips the imagination. With a few deft strokes Chingiz Khan, 
Chagatay, Timur, Shahrukh, Ulugh-beg and Sultan Babur are unforgettably 


' London, Gibb Memorial Series, New Series V, 1928, Second edition, London, Luzac 
and Company Ltd., 1958. 
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portrayed, and their achievements characterized. For a more detailed picture, 
the reader should immerse himself in the source books and other authoritative 
studies of particular periods: Barthold’s Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion for the period before and including the Mongol conquest; the 
Secret History of the Mongols, Ytian-ch’ao pi-shih, a translation of 
the first half of which by Paul Pelliot and Louis Hambis was published in 
French in 1949,? for the early years of Chingiz Khan; Histoire des Campagnes 
de Gengis Khan,* an annotated translation by Pelliot and Hambis of sections 
I to XXI of the @ KR BTER Shéng-wu ch’in-chéng lu, the essential source of 
the first chapter of the Yiian History 7c & , a great part of which is incorporated 
in translation in the Jami al-Tawarikh (Jami‘ al-Tawarix) of Ra8idu-’d-Din 
(Ra8id al-Din); Juvaini’s Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gusha (c. 1252-5), recently trans- 
lated by J. A. Boyle The World Conqueror,’ for the conquest of ‘Turkestan 
by Chingiz, and the administration of Ogatai (Ogedey), Chagatay, and Hulagu 
(Hiilé’ii), in whose service the author was employed; and the Tarikh-i-Rashidi 
of Mirza Muhammed Haidar c. 1550, translated by N. Elias and Sir E. 
Denison Ross, for the history of the Moghuls of Central Asia.° For special 
studies there are the recent publications of H. F. Schurmann, Economic 
Structure of the Yiian Dynasty,® being an annotated translation of chapters 
93 and 94 of the Yiian History 7< ®; and a number of papers in the Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 19 (1956), as F. W. Cleaves, an annotated 
translation of The Biography of Bayan of the Barin in the Yiian Shih; Nicholas 
Poppe, On Some Geographic Names in the Jami‘ al-Tawarix, of Ra&id al-Din; 
R. N. Frye, Notes on the History of Transoxiana; and H. F. Schurmann, 
Mongolian Tributary Practices of the Thirteenth Century. 

The second study, History of the Semirechyé, first published in 1893, 
breaks fresh ground in that it deals with the (to English readers) less known 
region between Turkestan and Western Siberia, the former Russian province 
of Semirechyé, ‘the Seven Rivers’—which comprises the basins of the Issik- 
kul and Lake Balkash ‘with the addition of some areas in the west’, a region 
which is ‘now divided between the Soviet republics of Qazakhstan and Qirg- 
hizistan’ (p. xiii). This region, which includes the Ili Valley and the Zungarian 
Gates, lies across the grassland belt by way of which the nomads moved 
from east to west. It became in turn the home of the red-haired, blue-eyed 
Wu-sun & & of the Chinese histories, the Western Turks 74 % MK, the Qarluq 
Turks the Qarakhanids, the Qara-Khitay and the Mongols; 


2 Paris, Adrien Maisonneuve. 

3 Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1951. 

‘In 2 vols., Manchester University Press, 1958. 

> London, Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 1895. 
® Harvard University Press, 1956. 
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whose capitals were now at Al-malik [J & # in the Ilivalley, now at Balasaghin 
2 #2 4% H 4K in the valley of the Chu. 

In contrast to the neighbouring regions it did not suffer from the Mongol 
invasions, having voluntarily surrendered to the Mongols. 

Vivid accounts of the region remain from the travellers who passed 
through it in Mongol times: Yeh-lii Ch’u-ts’ai 9B #48 (1219), Wu-ku-sun 
fe th (1220), Ch’ang-ch’un & # (1221-23) and Ch’ang-té # (1259) from 
China; Carpini (1240) and Rubruquis (1253) from Europe; King Haython 
(1255) from Armenia, and at a later date, Ibn Batuta (1333) from Morocco. 
Buddhists, Muslims, Manichees, and Nestorian Christians flourished there 
in turn. 

The region was allotted by Chinghiz to his second son Chagatay (1229- 
41), of whose administration the author gives a detailed account, drawn from 
the reports of the travellers, and Juvaini, followed by a rapid sketch of the 
dissensions of the Mongol princes after the deaths of Ogatai (Ogedey) and 
Chagatay in 1241. The descendants of whom continued to decimate each 
other. 

With the accession of Khublai (Khubilay) in 1260 the unity of the Mongol 
Empire existed only in name. Out of the conflict Khaydu (## d. 1301, or 
1303), a grandson of Ogatai emerged as ruler of the Semirechyé. ‘In this way, 
a separate Mongol state came into being in Central Asia’ (p. 126). Meantime 
the region had been changing in character—agriculture giving way to pastur- 
age and towns being destroyed for grazing grounds.’ Ibn Batuta passed 
through the region in 1333, leaving a graphic account of what he saw. The 
conversion of the Mongol princes to Islam had commenced with Mubarak- 
shah (1266), a descendant of Chagatay. 

Meanwhile the real power in Moghulistan passed from the Mongol 
Khans to the Turkish amirs. But in 1348 the Mongol amirs of Eastern 
Turkestan set up Tughlug Timur of Aqsu, who in 1360 ‘brought into submis- 
sion even the Turkish amirs’ (p. 138). Tughluq embraced Islam, but the 
greater part of the people remained ‘heathen’ until the 15th century. 

The empire of ‘Timur (‘Tamerlane 1370-1405) did not include the region, 
but Timur conducted several expeditions across the Pamirs into Eastern 
Turkestan (1375-1398), where the descendants of Khizr-Khoja, the son of 
Tughlug-Timur (d. 1399) continued to rule in constant warfare with their 
neighbours and with one another. Through the confusing details, made more 
difficult to follow by the exceeding terseness of the text, the Oirat (Oyrat) JE # 3# 
league of unconverted Mongols (Choros, Khoshot, Torghut and Khoyt) 
appears in 1399, followed by Qazakhs (before 1462) and Qirghiz (1503) to 


7 Cf. p. 49. 
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dispute and progressively occupy the grasslands of the Semirechyé and the 
valleys of the Western T’ien-shan, while the Uzbeks, descendants of the 
Golden Horde, occupied the region between ‘the two rivers’, the Mawaran- 
nahr (1500). 


The contemporary Chinese descriptions of the country no longer speak of the towns 
and flourishing villages which had struck the 13th century travellers. In the fifteenth 
century the Semirechyé was peopled exclusively by nomads who lived in felt tents and 
fed on meat and qumis (koumiss) (p. 147). 


By and large a three-cornered struggle can be discerned between the 
Timurids, west of the Pamirs, the Mongol Khans of Moghulistan to the east, 
now converted to Islam, and the West Mongolian nomad tribes, Uzbeks, 
Qirghiz and Qazakhs, of Khwarazm and the Semirechyé to the west and 
north-west. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the Qalmugqs under Altan- 
Khan, according to a unique copy of a Turkish work in the library of the 
University of Leiden quoted by the author, ‘were developing their successes 
in Central Asia’ (p. 158). They pushed the Qazakhs out of the Semirechyé, 
and ‘in the beginning of the seventeenth century invaded Khwarazm and 
reached the banks of the Volga’ (p. 160). 

This must refer to the famous trek of the Torghut tribe of the Qalmugs 
to South Russia in 1630. 

The Oyrat league was reunited by the khan of the Choros, Khara- 
Khula, who was succeeded by his son Batur in 1634, under whom ‘the Oyrats 
or Dzunghar (“those of the left wing’’) received an appropriate organisation’. 
In 1640 ‘the famous Qalmug “code of the steppe” was proclaimed’ (p. 160). 

Batur and his sons made war on the Qazakhs and Qirghiz (pp. 160-161). 
Ghaldan ruled the Dzungars from 1676 to 1697 and expanded their power in 
all directions, attracting the attention of the Chinese emperor K’ang-hsi 
(1661-1722). 


From then onwards the domination of the Qalmugs in the Semirechyé remained uncon- 
tested, and their numerous wars with the Qazakhs, Mongols and Chinese had no connection 
with that province. Ghaldan was apparently the first Qalmuq khan to pitch his tents mainly 
in the Ili valley, though he sometimes spent the winter on the banks of the Irtish (p. 161). 


The struggle with the Chinese (1714),® the coming of the Russian envoys 
to the Qalmugs in the eighteenth century, and the services to the Qalmugqs 
of the Swedish sergeant Renat (1715-1733), together with his map of Dzun- 
garia and the camping grounds of the nomads, are briefly but fascinatingly 
described (pp. 162-4).° 


8 For a detailed study of this conflict see Courant, L’ Asie Centrale au XV Ile et XVIIIe 
Siécles: empire kalmouk ou empire mantchou? Lyons, 1912. 

® For an account of the Dzungar expedition to Tibet in 1717, the taking of Lhasa, and the 
overthrow of Lha-bzan Khan the last Khoshot ruler of Tibet, which are not described in the 
book under review, see L. Petech, China and Tibet in the Early 18th Century, Leiden, 1950. 
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The continuation of the war with China by the successors of Ghaldan, 
the coming of renewed envoys from Russia, and Ugryumov’s (1732-3) 
description of the summer and winter camps of the Qalmugs, the submission 
of Amursana to the Chinese in 1754 and the subjugation of the Qalmugq 
kingdom by the emperor Ch’ien-lung in 1755, the revolt of Amursana, his 
flight and death on Russian territory are briefly told. 


Thus ended the existence of the last nomad empire in Central Asia. In 1758 the Chinese 
sent another army into the country which wrought hideous slaughter among the Qalmugs. 


After the fall of the Dzunghar kingdom, the Qazakhs and the Qirghiz returned to the 
Semirechyé, where for some time they were looked upon as Chinese subjects. The fortified 
line of the Chinese roughly corresponded to the present-day frontier between China and 
Russia, and until Russia had established her power in the country, the Qazakhs and the 
Qirghiz were in effect independent (p. 165). 

In a.D. 1770 the Torghuts returned from the Volga to China, with 
incredible suffering in the course of their six months’ journey through the 
Semirechyé.!® But this episode does not fall within the scope of the present 
study. 

F. S. DRAKE 

University of Hong Kong 


10 See C. D. Barkman, “The Return of the Torghuts from Russia to China’, Journal of Oriental 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 1, 1955, pp. 89-115. 


Four Studies on the History of Central Asia. By V. V. BARTHOLD. Translated 
from the Russian by V. and T. Minorsky. Volume II: Ulugh-beg. 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958. Pp. xii + 200 and five plates. Guilders 18) 


THE second volume in this series, which comprises the third of the four 
studies, is a monograph devoted to Ulugh-beg, the grandson of ‘Timur and 
the son of Shahrukh, whose death in A.p. 1449 ‘marked the end of a period 
in the history of the ‘Timurids’ (p. vii). 

The study is divided into seven chapters, the first of which sets out in a 
concise but striking manner the characteristics of the Mongol empire and of 
the Chagatay state which formed a part of it, and sketches briefly the political 
changes which formed the background to the career of Ulugh-beg. In a series 
of short sections the author traces the spread of Muslim culture in the Mongol 
dominions: the predominance in the western parts of the realm of Chagatay 
of the secular sciences and arts of Persia; and at the same time in Central 
Asia and the more eastern parts of Chagatay’s dominions, developments in 
religious mystical and philosophic directions due perhaps to the earlier pre- 
valence of Buddhism in the region, such as the appearance of the religious 
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high school, the madrasa, and the rise of the hakimi order of darvishes (pp. 6-7) ; 
the conversion of the khans, slowly and falteringly to Islam, as in the 13th 
century the khans of Mawarannahr; the making of new territorial divisions 
and the giving of new names, such as the administration of the Mawarannahr 
by Chagatay khans in the 14th century, and the distribution of fiefs among 
the Turkicized Mongol clans; the growth of power of the chiefs of clans, 
‘amirs’ (Persian), ‘begs’ (Turkish), or ‘noyons’ (Mongol); the origin of the 
term ‘Moghulistan’ to indicate the eastern part of the former Chagatay 
dominions, and the hostility between the ‘Moghuls’ of the eastern part and 
the ‘Chagatays’ of the western part. 

The second chapter describes the career of Timur, with a view to provid- 
ing the necessary background to that of Ulugh-beg. From notes derived from 
many sources, a consecutive narrative is compiled. Though the style is 
condensed, the character of Timur is vigorously portrayed. Comparing Timur 
with Chingiz, the author writes: 

From what is known of Timur’s utterances and actions one can infer that his inner life 

was incomparably more complex than that of his predecessor, Chingiz-khan. Chingiz- 

khan’s outlook was to the end that of the robber-chief who leads his companions to victory 
and plunder and shares their common effort; who is prepared, when times are hard, to 
give them all he has, even his very clothes and horse, and, when times are fair, enjoys with 
them the supreme delight of riding the horses of slain enemies and of kissing their wives. 

This inspired savage applied his rare gift of organisation to an ever widening circle of 

individuals and saw no difference between the qualifications of the chief of a band of ten 


men and those of the ruler of an empire. On the other hand, Timur was, first and foremost, 
a conquering monarch of boundless ambition (p. 38). 


Though illiterate, he could converse with scholars in Persian, and he 
was well-informed in the lessons of history. 

He was proficient in religious discussions. 

He surpassed Chingiz in refinements of cruelty, which he justified by 
religious principles. 

Nevertheless, for the cultured population of his empire Timur was more than a mere 

foreign conqueror. A ruthless destroyer, he was also an enthusiastic builder. Stately build- 

ings with magnificent gardens were erected at his command, villages and towns were 
restored, irrigation systems built and repaired. According to the official historian, he could 
not bear to see arable land lying waste. This creative activity stirred the imagination of his 
contemporaries as much as the destructive. The names of Timur and his descendants 
belong to one of the great epochs in the history of Muslim architecture. The buildings 
erected in Samarqand during that period are Persian in style but in size far surpass their 

Persian models (p. 40). 

The third chapter entitled Ulugh-beg’s Childhood, commencing with the 
birth of Timur’s favourite grandson in 1394, while Timur was absent on his 
second campaign in Iran and the Near East, with a few skilful touches gives 
an interesting insight into the family life of Timur between the exacting 
demands of his strenuous campaigns, leading relentlessly to the tragic ending 
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ten years later on the eve of what should have been the culminating triumph 
of his life—the campaign against the Chinese empire. 

The author describes with admirable clarity the preparations of Timur: 
the disposition of his forces from the Sir-Darya to the Issik-kul; the positions 
of the commanders, and the young grandsons of Timur attached to each; 
the sudden death of Timur in 1405 as he took up his position at the head of 
his host; and the immediate collapse of all his plans. After an initial attempt 
to proceed with the invasion, the army of the invasion disintegrated, and the 
commanders hastened back to secure their positions, and the interests of the 
grandsons of Timur, their wards. For six years (1405-1411) the struggle 
continued, with Samarqand holding the central position. 

A confusion of changing names and places follows, in which the knightly 
figure of Khalil-Sultan gives a welcome relief to the ferocity of the age, until 
imperceptibly and as though inevitably the balance moves in the direction 
of Shahrukh, son of ‘Timur and governor of Khorasan, and of his son Ulugh- 
beg, now seventeen years old. 

Having established Ulugh-beg as governor of Samarqand, Shahrukh 
withdrew to Herat, the capital of Khorasan. 

With the fourth chapter we come to the first of two chapters on Ulugh-beg 
as a Ruler: the first from the point of view of External Affairs; the second 
from the point of view of Internal Affairs. The period covered is thirty-six 
years, from 1411-1447, the year of the death of Shahrukh, Ulugh-beg himself 
dying two years later (1449). From the outset, therefore, we are made aware 
of the fact that throughout the greater part of his life as a ruler Ulugh-beg, 
although often addressed in extravagant terms as the greatest of rulers, was 
not in fact supreme sovereign, but a viceroy under his father Shahrukh for 
as long as his father lived. The position was a curious one, for Ulugh-beg 
sometimes acted on his own initiative, or even against orders, without rebuke 
from Shahrukh, sometimes, on the contrary, suffering severe reprimand, 
while both Shahrukh and Ulugh-beg, though rulers in fact, were in name 
only amirs or begs, ministers of the Khans, the nominal rulers of royal descent, 
who at this time were set up by the amirs, their nominal servants. 

The unity of the Timurid empire was short-lived, for in 1413 war 
broke out between Shahrukh and Iskandar, a grandson of Timur, in the 
course of which Ulugh-beg occupied Farghana, ruled by abrother of Iskandar, 
and later Kashgar. During the years 1419 and 1423 expeditions were sent 
westwards against the Uzbeks for the protection of Khwarazm. Meantime 
operations along the Sir-Darya combined with troubles in Moghulistan enabled 
Ulugh-beg to assist to the thrones of the Uzbeks and of the Moghuls, the two 
nomad states bordering on the Mawarannahr, two claimants of his own liking, 
but in the case of Moghulistan not entirely to his satisfaction. 
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This led to a more serious campaign, contrary to the orders of Shahrukh, 
against Moghulistan in 1425. The army of Ulugh-beg proceeding by Tashkent 
drove the Moghuls back from Talas and Ashpara to the Issik-kul, and into 
the valley of the Ili. Having routed them there, and put to death the prisoners, 
Ulugh-beg followed the remnants of the nomads into the valleys of the Tekes 
and Kunges in the T’ien-shan, to destroy their flocks and their summer head- 
quarters, before returning to Samarqand by the northern side of the Issik-kul. 

The next year, however, the Khan of the Uzbeks, whom Ulugh-beg 
had helped to the throne, laid claim to territories along the Sir-Darya, which 
had previously belonged to his ancestors. Ulugh-beg marched against him 
but was defeated, and temporarily relieved by Shahrukh of the governorship 
of Samargand. This marked the end of Ulugh-beg’s military fame. 

During the next twenty years he took no personal part in military expeditions. The armies 

he sent won no laurels, and towards the end of that period both Moghuls and Uzbeks 

were able to raid his possessions with impunity (p. 103). 

Even the successful campaign of 1425 against the Moghuls, from which 
Ulugh-beg, though victorious, was compelled to return in haste without 
leaving garrisons or building fortresses, brought no lasting advantages. The 
power gradually reverted to the Moghuls, and a long drawn-out struggle for 
Kashgar ensued between the Moghul chiefs on the one hand and the Chaga- 
tays (Timurids) on the other. The account preserved by Muhammad Haydar, 
in the Tarikh-i Rashidi* (mid-16th century) is obscured by chronological 
contradictions. But the issue seems to be that Kashgar was conquered by the 
Moghul Sayyid Ali in 1434 or 1435, and ruled by him for twenty-four years 
until his death in 1458 or 1459. 

At the end of Ulugh-beg’s life and after his death, the Moghul Khan 
Esen-Buga took Andijan, and the Moghuls built fortresses on the Ala-bugha 
and on the Issik-kul, from which they plundered the Timurid possessions 
with impunity (p. 107). 

Similarly, the Uzbeks, and also the Qazakhs, attracted by the good winter 
quarters presented by Khwarazm, the lower reaches of the Sir-Darya, and the 
shores of the Caspian, invaded northern Khwarazm, and later the Sir-Darya 
frontier. 

The chapter concludes with a summary of the embassies which passed 
between the Timurids on the one side and China on the other, from the 
embassies of An Chi-tao to Tamerlane and Shahrukh in 1395 and 1408, 
to the letter from the Emperor Chéng-t’ung iE # to Ulugh-beg JU # (A in 
1445, including the famous embassy from Shahrukh 7% & to China in 1420, 
the diary of which by one of the envoys ‘is one of the most detailed and popular 
Muslim works on China’ (p. 111). 


* Translated by E. D. Ross, 1895. 
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In this connection the export of Chinese porcelain to Persia is mentioned, 
and the building of a pavilion by Ulugh-beg ‘with the inner walls entirely 
faced with china brought to Mawarannahr in several consignments’ (p. 112). 

The last paragraph mentions an embassy from Tibet to Ulugh-beg in 
1421-2, but ‘the record is very brief and nothing is said about its purpose, 
the route it followed or the impression it made at Ulugh-beg’s court’ (p. 112). 

From the not too successful military undertakings of Ulugh-beg, we 
turn expectantly to the Internal Affairs of Mawarannahr (Chapter Five). 
A contrast is drawn between the life gay with music and feasting in Samarqand 
under Ulugh-beg and the severe religious life in Herat under his father 
Shahrukh. In this Ulugh-beg had the support of the official head of the 
Muslim clergy, the Shaykh al-Islam, described by the darvish shaykhs as a 
‘Shaykh al-Islam without Islam’ (p. 114), but he lost favour with the religious 
leaders as a whole. In this connection the author discusses the relation between 
the darvishes and the official Muslim clergy in Western Asia and Persia on 
the one hand, and in Turkestan on the other; the darvishes and Sufis in the 
former represented ‘a more liberal interpretation of religious laws’ and 
‘religious free-thinking’, while in the latter they ‘upheld the Shari‘at’ against 
the slackness of both government and clergy, and ‘claimed to represent the 
interests of the popular masses’ (p. 115), to the extent of opposing ‘all book- 
learning, including theology’ (p. 115). 

The author next discusses religious foundations of Ulugh-beg in Samar- 
qand—the madrasas in Samargand and Bokhara, both of which are in use 
to-day, ‘which have proved the most enduring of his constructions, and of 
his works in general’ (p. 119). 

A story is told to show that the madrasa in Samargand in particular 
‘was the centre of learned theology and opposed to darvishism’ (p. 121). The 
subsequent history of the madrasa, with its alternating partial destruction and 
restoration, is traced to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Other buildings in Samarqand by Ulugh-beg, or constructed by others 
in his reign, such as a khanaqa for darvishes, the mosque Masjid-i Muquatta‘, 
the new Cathedral Mosque, the Baths of the Mirza, details of which are given 
by the author, have entirely or mostly disappeared (pp. 121-2). 

The Gir-i Amir, the noble domed building illustrated on Plate II, was 
altered and became the Mausoleum of the Timurids. 

Buildings by Ulugh-beg beyond the walls include the Observatory and 
the Bagh-i Maydan (‘Garden of the Public Place’), in the centre of which was 
the pavilion Chil-Sutiin (‘Forty Columns’) (p. 124). 

Various anecdotes follow regarding the feasting and loose observance of 
Muslim law, showing that ‘if from the Muslim point of view Ulugh-beg was 
not the ideal ruler guided in his decisions by religious precepts, neither was 
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he a tyrant setting his will above the commandments of God and his Prophet’ 
(pp. 127-128). 

The chapter closes with brief references on the one hand to land taxes 
‘brought down to the lowest possible level’ (p. 128), and on the other to 
insistence on the tamghd (taxes on trade and industry); and concludes that 
though Ulugh-beg could not have been a popular ruler, there were no risings 
against him before the events of 1447. 

We are now ready for the chapter on Ulugh-beg’s Private Life and Scien- 
tific Occupations (Chapter VI); but in spite of the great interest of the subject 
we are somewhat disappointed by the scantiness of the material. The opening 
sentence, however, is arresting: 


Before Ulugh-beg, the Muslim world had possessed no scholarly monarch. In this regard, 
the Muslim writers could liken him only to Aristotle’s royal pupil (p. 129). 


In discussing how and when Ulugh-beg might have acquired this taste 
for scholarship, the author is led to surmise that ‘in all probability, his 
scientific studies began only after he had become ruler of Mawarannahr’, 
and that 


it must have been [the] influence [of representatives of Persian culture brought to Samar- 
qand by Timur] that aroused in Ulugh-beg his enthusiasm for the exact sciences which 
were studied with particular intensity in Persia under Mongol dominion (p. 129). 


The author continues: 


The Mongol khans encouraged the exact sciences in view of their practical value. Ulugh- 
beg, being a product of a more enlightened age, held science above theology and literature, 
deeming that its results endure for all time and all nations and are not affected by the 
disappearance of religions and languages. This remarkable, though fundamentally 
mistaken, idea is typical of Muslim culture whose representatives had assimilated ancient 
culture ‘including Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Euclid and Ptolemy, but excluding 
Homer, Sophocles and Euripides, Thucidides and Polybius’ (pp. 129-130). 


In a foot-note to the phrase ‘This remarkable, though fundamentally 
mistaken, idea’ the author remarks, ‘It is enough to confront the undying 
beauty of the masterpieces of Greek literature with the theories of Greek 
scholars which have but a historical interest’. 

After listing a number of scholars among Ulugh-beg’s first teachers, the 
author describes the little that is known from the sources or by excavation of 
Ulugh-beg’s observatory, which ceased to operate after his death, in contrast 
to ‘the observatory of Nasir al-din Tiisi, which was built in Maragha in 
1259 a.p., and was still functioning in 1300 when Ghazan-khan visited it’ 
(p. 133); and in contrast to Ghazan-khan’s observatory at Tabriz in the four- 
teenth century, with ‘a special staff and a school for the study of secular 
objects’ (p. 133). Ulugh-beg’s ‘only pupil and collaborator Ali-Qushchi left 
Samargand and died in Constantinople in 879/1474 (p. 134). 


After Ulugh-beg’s death Muslim astronomy made no progress. After him ‘real astrono- 
mers disappeared and their place was taken by muwaggits (compilers of almanacs) attached 
to the mosques’ (p. 134). 
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The author also makes mention of Ulugh-beg’s Astronomical ‘Tables, 
which he completed in a.p. 1437, but upon which he continued to work until 
the year of his death (1449). 

Amongst the pastimes of Ulugh-beg was hunting, of which he was pas- 
sionately fond. He also paid attention to Persian poetry, but it is not known 
whether he was interested in the ‘Chagatay’ poets ‘who during the Timurid 
epoch tried to create a Turki poetry in imitation of the Persian’ (p. 135). 

His name is associated with an historical work “The History of the Four 
Ulus’ (Tarikh-i ulis-i arba‘a), ‘i.e. the four states formed after the break-up 
of the Mongol empire’ (p. 136). 

A brief mention of medical science in Samargand under Ulugh-beg 
concludes the discussion. 

The notes on the family life of Ulugh-beg, in which we would be greatly 
interested, are in the nature of the case meagre. They consist in little more 
than notes on certain of his wives and some of his sons and daughters, conclud- 
ing with a reference to the final tragedy to be described in the next chapter. 

The last chapter, Ulugh-beg’s Last Years and the Beginning of a New 
Epoch in the Life of Turkestan, leads to the final tragedy. It first recounts the 
death of Shahrukh in 1446, after a reign of forty years, in the course of a 
campaign to quell a rebellion in Western Persia. There was an immediate 
contest for the succession between Ulugh-beg and the nephews of the dead 
monarch: Abd al-Latif, the son of Ulugh-beg, in Balkh; Ala al-Daula in 
Herat, and Abul-Qasim Babur in Western Khorasan. 

In 1448 Ulugh-beg after defeating Ala al-Daula and Abul-Qisim Babur 
at the battle of Tarnab, unfortunately withdrew to Meshed and then to Herat. 
Babur, who had fled westwards, returned to the attack; a rebellion broke out 
in Khorasan; the Uzbeks raided the Mawarannahr. Ulugh-beg returned to 
Samarqand, taking with him the body of Shahrukh, and leaving Abd al-Latif, 
from whom he was gradually becoming estranged, in Herat, and afterwards 
in Balkh. Herat fell into the hands of Babur (1449), whose troops plundered 
the town. 

Disagreement between Abd al-Latif and his father came to a head. 
Ulugh-beg, whose popularity especially with the Muslim clergy, had greatly 
declined, was forced to lead his army against his son on the banks of the 
Amu-Darya. A Turcoman tribe ruled by Abu-Sa‘id, attacked Samarqand, 
which Ulugh-beg had left in the hands of his youngest son, whose rule was 
causing serious discontent. Ulugh-beg returned to Samargand, drove out 
Abu-Sa‘id, and turned to meet Abd al-Latif, who had crossed the Amu- 
Darya. Ulugh-beg was defeated, and fleeing found the gates of Samarqand 
closed against him. Being denied entrance also at the fort of Shahrukhiya, 
he turned and surrendered to Abd al-Latif. 
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Abd al-Latif permitted his father to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. Meantime 
accusations against Ulugh-beg arose. At Abd al-Latif’s instigation a plea to 
avenge a father killed under Ulugh-beg’s rule was granted by the nominal 
Khan and approved by the religious leaders. Ulugh-beg, who had started on 
his pilgrimage, was pursued by the avenger and killed in a village outside 
Samarqand. 

Within six months the death of Ulugh-beg was avenged by his retainers 
who ambushed and killed Abd al-Latif, and placed on the throne Ulugh-beg’s 
nephew Abdullah, who instituted a milder rule than that of either Abd 
al-Latif or Ulugh-beg. 

Abdullah had to face attack, however, from other nephews of Ulugh-beg 
from three directions: from Ala al-Daula at Balkh; from Sultan-Muhammad 
and Abul-Qasim Babur in Khorasan; and from Abu Sa‘id and the Uzbeks 
at Yasi (Turkestan, the northern frontier town on the Sir-Darya). Abdullah 
was defeated and killed by the Uzbeks, and Abu-Sa‘id mounted the throne. 
He ruled for forty years under the dominating influence of the ishan Shaykh 
‘Ubaydullah Khoja Ahrar, head of the Naqshbandi order of darvishes of 
Tashkent, to whose inspiration he ascribed his victory. 

In striking contrast to the article in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, according 
to which ‘Abu-Sa‘id grew up under Ulugh-beg’s supervision and won his 
approval by his interest in science and culture’, and in which ‘he is represented 
as a worthy predecessor of Babur, Akbar, and Shah-Jahan whom he emulated 
by the dignity of his life, the greatness of his deeds, his energy and natural 
gifts’ (p. 168), Barthold writes: 


In point of fact, and in complete contrast to Ulugh-beg’s days, the reign of Abu-Sa‘id 
was marked by the predominance of the darvishes, who were hostile to any form of 
culture. . . . The forty years of Ulugh-beg’s reign were now succeeded by forty years of 
domination by KHoya Aurar, a member of the Naqshbandi order [1404, d. 1490], whom 
Abu-Sa‘id summoned from Tashkent. A zealot of the Shari‘at and of sufism, Khoja 
Ahrar was a typical ishdn, the first perhaps of the Turkestan sufis to whom the term was 
applied. Even his panegyrists admit that he was a stranger to book-learning, including 
theology, but his righteous life in the spirit of the Shari‘at and his personal charm won 
him the fame of a religious ascetic and miracle-worker. This brought him a stream of 
offerings, and he endeavoured to use his wealth and influence for the good of the people. 
He could not understand the life and interests of the upper classes who had been repre- 
sented by Ulugh-beg. Like consistent [Mediaeval] European communists, he apparently 
rejected all culture which was not accessible to the popular masses (pp. 168-9). 


‘Abu-Sa‘id’s reign’, the author continues, ‘ushered in the final triumph 
of this darvishism over the opposite tendencies as represented by the here- 
ditary SHAYKH AL-IsLams, descendants of the author of the Hiddya’ (p. 169). 

Though he admits that this ascendency of Khoja Ahrar’s influence did 
not take place immediately. Moreover there appears to have been a return to 
some extent to the more traditional pattern, represented by the return of the 
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Shaykh-al-Islam Burhan al-din to Samarqand, after the quelling of a rebellion 
supported by the Uzbek Khan in 1455. 

From 1455 till the end of Abu-Sa‘id’s reign Samarqand was the residence of the two 

shaykhs; one the preserver, and the other the destroyer of the traditions of Ulugh-beg’s 

days. . . . The ishdn’s influence was great with the people and even with the army. On 
the other hand, the interests of the government were most closely linked with the repre- 

sentative of the cultured elements . . . (p. 171). 

The author continues to trace the interaction of these two influences 
through the reign of Abu-Sa‘id and that of his son Sultan-Ahmad, ‘ “‘a simple- 
minded Turk” who never read anything’ (p. 175), scrupulous in his religious 
observances who ‘did his best to rule justly in the spirit of Islam and to base 
all his decisions on the Shari‘at’ (p. 176). 

The influence represented by the Shaykh al-Islam Burhan al-din grew 
strong in Herat which Abu-Sa‘id after his conquest of Khorasan made his 
capital (p. 173); and which after Abu-Sa‘id’s death took the place of Samar- 
qand as the chief centre of learning and culture. 

The representatives of urban culture, defeated by the ‘rustic shaykh’, withdrew to Herat, 

to the brilliant court of SULTAN-HusAYN BAyYQaRA (great-grandson of Omar-Shah, son 

of Timur) to whom the power in Khorasan had passed after Abu-Sa‘id’s death. Not 
without some exaggeration, Babur affirms that Herat had become a town unequalled in 

the rest of the world; its splendour grew ten or twenty-fold under Sultan-Husayn. . . . 

(p. 176). 

Samargand, on the other hand, only six years after Ulugh-beg’s death, 
in the eyes of the men of Herat ‘had become a town as dreary and as devoid 
of poetry as Bukhara’ (p. 171). 

Yet, Barthold continues, and with this concludes his study: 

Even in Samargand intellectual life was not at a complete standstill. The exact sciences 

that Ulugh-beg had tried to foster did not find a fertile soil in Samarqand, even though 

Sultan-Ahmad’s brother and successor SULTAN-MAHMOD, who unlike his brothers, 

despised the ishan, possessed some knowledge of mathematics. Ulugh-beg’s epoch left 

more traces in the records of Muslim theology, as shown by the activities of the madrasa 
which he had founded. Learned theology could not fail to influence even the darvishes. 

. . . Whatever the drawbacks of Muslim scholastic theology might be, its struggle against 


the still more obscurantist Central-Asian darvishism is an indisputable service to humanity 
(pp. 176-7). 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 
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On The Red Chamber Dream. A Critical Study of two Annotated Manuscripts 
of the XVIIIth Century. By Wu Sutu-cn’anc. (London: Clarendon 
Press, Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. xxv + 391, and two plates. 
63s. net) 
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A Bibliography of Chinese Classics and Related Works printed in Taiwan: issued by the 
NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


Vo. I, No. 4, Aprit 1958. Eastern Culture and the Far Eastern Situation: CHANG CHI-YUN. 
Chinese Legal Philosophy—A Brief Historical Survey: JouN C. H. Wu. Aristotle’s Theory of 
Substance in the Categoriae: CHUNG-HWAN CHEN. Monetary Terms in Chinese History: 
LIEN-SHENG YANG. A Discussion of the Linguistic Weaknesses of the Chinese Versions of the 
Bible: Tun-jou Ku. Han Fei’s Principle of Government by Law: CHEN EN-CHENG. The 
Development of Calligraphy and Painting in the T’ang Dynasty: WANG Kuo-Hwa. A Study 
of ‘Cheng’ #& and ‘Pao’ # recorded in the Tso Chuan: SHIH CHING-CH’ENG. Book Reviews. 
Catalogue of Books published by the China Series Publishing Committee. A Bibliography of 
Chinese Classics and Related Works printed in Taiwan: issued by the NATIONAL CENTRAL 
LisraRY. Symposium on the History of Chinese Literature, published by the China Culture 
Publishing Foundation. 


East AND WEST 
(Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente) 
(Rome) 

New Series, Vor. IX, Nos. 1-2, MarcH-JuNE 1958. An inscription of Asoka discovered in 
Afghanistan—the bilingual Greek-Aramaic of Kandahar: UMBERTO SCERRATO. Inscriptions 
of the Synagogue of Dura-Europos: FRANZ ALTHEIM. Urartu, Greece and Etruria: Massimo 
PaLLottino. Frederick II and Moslem Culture: FRaNcEscO GaBRIELI. The Latin Mss. of 
Marco Polo in the territory of Czechoslovakia: M1rosLava MattusovA. China in G. B. Vico’s 
judgment: Paoto DarFinA. The Japanese Hara-theory and its relations to East and West: 
J. Evora. The stepped pinnacle in ancient Near East: GIOVANNI GARBINI. Notes on the 
Jémon figurines of Japan: ADOLFO TAMBURELLO. In the Library. 


New Series, Voi. IX, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1958. The most ancient Romance of Chivalry: FRANZ 
ALTHEIM. The development of form in Persian Lyrics—A way to a better understanding of the 
structure of Western Poetry: ALESSANDRO BAUsANI. A new essay on the Indo-Greeks. The 
Sakas and the Pahlavas: ALBERTO M. Simonetta. The XI Conference of Junior Sinologues: 
LIoNELLO LanciottT1. The early spread of Christianity in India—An old problem reexamined : 
PaoLo DarFinaA. The Aramaic version of the Kandahar bilingual inscription of Asoka: FRANZ 
ALTHEIM and RutH St1EHL. Rome and Gandhdra: BENJAMIN ROWLAND. Traditions and 
Legends in Arabic and Ethiopic literature on the Churches of Medieval Rome: ENRicO CERULLI. 
Miscellanea Indica: RaANtERO GNOLI. On a sculpture of the Gandhara: GiuseprE TUCCI. 
Was Asoka a Buddhist?: H. V.S. Murtuy. On the statue of Potgul-Vehera at Polonnaruwa: 
P. C. Sestiert. In the Library. 
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New Series, Voi. IX, No. 4, DECEMBER 1958. Preliminary report on an archeological survey 
in Swat: GiusepPpE Tucci. Marginal note in the excavations at the Castle of Udegram— 
restoration problems: G1oRGIO GULLINI. The ‘Mysteries of Woman’ in East and West: Juuius 
Evora. In the Library. A propos of the last Junior Sinologues Conference: GiusEPPE TUccl. 
In Memoriam. 


Far EASTERN CERAMIC BULLETIN 
(University of Michigan) 


Voi. X, Nos. 1-2, MarcH-JuNE 1958. A Contemporary Korean Kiln: HAROLD PHILLIP STERN. 
Koryo Ceramics—Problems and Sources of Information: GREGORY HENDERSON. The Ming 
Show in London Exhibition and Catalogues: JoHN A. Pope. Sang de Boeuf Glaze—Its Chinese 
Historical References and Local Reduction Experiments in Electric Firing Kilns (Reprinted): 
JoHn M. Matuews. Book Review. Index to Volume LX, 1957. 


VoL. X, Nos. 3-4, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1958. Chinese Ceramic Wares from Hunan: Isaac 
NEWTON. 


FRANCE-ASIE 
(Saigon ) 


VoL. XIV, No. 140, January 1958. Petites Méditations bouddhiques: FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE. 
La Fontaine et la poésie d’Extréme-Orient: Yvrs GANDON. Caractéres de la poésie chinoise: 
PATRICIA GUILLERMAZ. Albert Camus, Prix Nobel 1957: JEAN RoussELot. Reflets d’Olongapo: 
Georce Humpurey. Proche-Orient et Maghrib: G. Jean-Louis Souttét. La Chine a-t-elle 
perdu l’esprit?: PieRRE Grison. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XV, Nos. 141-142, Fepruary—Marcu 1958. La notion de Karma: SwAmi NITYABODHAN- 
ANDA. Culture viétnamienne et culture occidentale: Pierre Huarp. Les cultures qui meurent: 
RoBERT HEINE-GELDERN. L’Assam inconnu: GABRIELLE BERTRAND. L’aube de l’histoire a 
Beershéba: JEAN PERROT. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XV, Nos. 143, Aprit 1958. Les fresques de l’Inde: JEANNINE AUBOYER. La vie rurale au 
Cambodge: JEAN Detvert. La Birmanie entr’ouvre ses trésors littéraires: JorD1 LERMAS. 
Petites chansons khméres pour une guitare: PIERRE-JEAN Laspeyres. Baudelaire et le latin 
mystique: J. R. THome. Hiroshima d’aujourd’hui: A. K. P. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XV, No. 144, May 1958. Gautama Bouddha, I’‘Illuminé’: SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN. 
La culture bouddhique s’ est répandue a travers toute l’ Asie: ANIL DE SILVA ViGIER. Contribution 
du Bouddhisme a la Philosophie: HELMUTH VAN GLASENAPP. La charité dans I’ Art bouddhique: 
JEANNINE AUBOYER. Note sur le Zen vivant: ROBERT LinssEN. Le Communisme au Cambodge 
(I): S. A. R. LE Prince Noropom SiHaNnouk. Hommage au Professeur Probodh Chandra 
Bagchi: KALYAN KuMar Sarkar. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XV, No. 145, June 1958. Les six centres de conscience selon le Védénta: SwAM1 NITYABODH- 
ANANDA. La famille et la religion au Viét-Nam: Ltopotp Capiére. Nouvelles découvertes 
sur la civilisation de l’Indus: Syep Hasanat AuMED. Hong-Kong, seuil de lI’ Asie: 
Mousset. Francis Carco a rejoint ses amis: ANDRE LesBois. Le Communisme au Cambodge 
(II): S. A. R. LE Prince Noropom Srnanouk. Notes et Chroniques. 
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VoL. XV, Nos. 146-147, Juty-Aucust 1958. Jules Michelet et I’Inde: SUZANNE KarPELés. 
Quelques éléments de préhistoire chinoise: ANDRE GELINAS, S.J. Apergu sur la civilisation du 
Fou-nan: MADELEINE GITEAU. Civilisation occidentale et comportement économique des Viét- 
namiens: Vu-Qu6éc-Tuuc. Neécessité et conditions du développement du Viét-Nam: ANDRE 
Brrou. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XV, No. 148, SEPTEMBER 1958. Signification spirituelle du Prophéte: FritTHJOF SCHUON. 
Dabry de Thiersant et la médecine chinoise: PrERRE HuaRD. Contribution a l'étude des colonies 
viétnamiennes en Thailand: But-QuanGc-TuNG. ‘Frére Lapin’ et le folklore africain: HOLMAN 
Jameson. La conception bouddhique de l’homme: G. P. MALALASEKERA et K, N. JAYATILLEKE. 
Notes et Chroniques. 


VoLt. XV, Nos. 149-150, OcTroBER-NOvEMBER 1958. L’archéologie au Viét-Nam d’apres les 
travaux de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient: Louis Bezacier. Notes sur un Congrés au 
Japon: RENE DE BervaL. Vers la romanisation de l’écriture chinotse—Vers l’unification de la 
langue chinotse: Lo-Hoat. Les Chinois adoptent l’alphabet latin: CHou You-kuanc. Lettre 
sur la romanisation du chinois: ET1EMBLE. Etude sur la situation économique de |’ Asie et de 
|’ Extréme-Orient en 1957. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XVI, Nos. 151-152, DecemBer 1958-January 1959. Les Trois Royaumes = PAE ii % 
Fascicule I—Traduction, notes et commentaires: NGHIEM TOAN et Louis Ricaup. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


VoL. XXI, DecEMBER 1958. Governmental Organization of the Ming Dynasty: Cuar.es O. 
Hucker. Association and Progression—Principles of Integration in Anthologies and Sequences 
of Japanese Court Poetry, A.D. 900-1350: Jin‘IcHI KoniIsHI, trans. by RoBERT H. BROWER 
and Eart Miner. The Mahfaparinirvanasitra and the First Council: KENNETH CH’EN. 
The Life and Poetry of Wen I-to: Hst Kat-yt. Reviews. Books, Periodicals, and Articles 
Received. 


INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 


VoL. XIV, No. 1, January-Marcu 1958. Agricultural Development and Problems in China 
Today: CuHao Kuo-cuun. Interrelation between Religion and Politics in Pakistan: K. P. 
KARUNAKARAN. American State Legislatures—Some Comparisons and Contrasts: PHILLIPS 
BraDLey. The Problem of Loyalty in International Organizations: A. K. Srivastava. Inter- 
national Waterways—Strategic International Straits: C. K. Kumar. Reviews and Notices. 


VoLt. XIV, No. 2, Aprit—JuNE 1958. Manganese as a Factor in Indo-American Relations: 
M. S. VENKATARAMANI. Oil Prospects in India: W. B. METRE and Y. NaGappa. Encounters 
between Civilizations: REPORT OF A SEMINAR. The Revolution in Canadian Foreign Policy 
1947-1951: Escorr Rew. The Philosophic Bases of India’s Foreign Policy: KRISHNALAL 
SHRIDHARANI. Kerala Today: Kusum Nair. Reviews and Notices. 


VoL. XIV, No. 3, JuLy-SEPTEMBER 1958. Development of the Indus River System—An Engineer- 
ing Approach: A. N. Kuosta. Law of Citizenship and Aliens in India: A. N. Sinna. The 
Business May Seem Prosaic: NicHOLAS MANSERGH. Malayan Labour, Merdeka and After: 
CHARLES GAMBA. Repatriation of Prisoners of War: R. C. HINGORANI. Reviews and Notices. 
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VoL. XIV, No. 4, OcToBER-DECEMBER 1958. Yugoslav Foreign Policy—Some Topical Problems 
of International Relations: EDVARD KarRvELJ. Regional Co-operation in Technical Assistance: 
R. K. Basu. The Abolition of the Unequal Treaties in China: TosH1o Uspa. Some Aspects 
of the Chinese Constitution: Hart Mouan Jain. Burma at the Crossroads: MAUNG Mauna. 
Aspects of Economic Development: Lupwic Eruarp. Quemoy and Matsu—A Retrospect: 
SURENDRA Kumar AGRAWALA. Reviews and Notices. 


JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Tokyo) 


VoL. V, No. 1, JANUARY—Marcu 1958. Basic Trends. The League and the U.N.: Sat6 NaoTake. 
The Place of Religionin Modern Japan: JosEPpH RoGGENDoRF. Religion As We See It: MASUTANI 
Fumio. Notes on My Ignorance of Japan: STEPHEN SPENDER. The ‘Country of Silver’: 
Iwao Seicui. In Search of Traditional Homes: Sart6 Torao. Miyazawa Kenji—The 
Man and his Works: NakajiMA KENz6. Wildcat and the Acorns—A Story: Miyazawa Kenji. 
Three Poems of Miyazawa Kenji. Three Stories from Saikaku. Munakata Shiké—Child of 
Nature: YANAGI SOeTsu. The Western Element in Munakata: Cuares S. Terry. Through 
the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing Japan (III)—The Population Problem: Tacui 
Minoru. Book Section. A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 


VoL. V, No. 2, Aprit—June 1958. Basic Trends. The Freedom of the Seas in Peril: YoKota 
KisaBuRO. Some Reflections on Japanese Politics: KENNETH E. Cotton. The ‘Little School’ 
in Japan: It6 Nosoru. Merchants of Osaka: SurraisHit Bon. Western Drama in Japan: 
Kuranasut TakesHi. The Devout Painter of Civitavecchia: Imaizumi Atsuo. A Strange 
Tale from East of the River: Nacat Kart. Threugh the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing 
Japan (IV )—Japan’s Deep-Sea Fishing Industry: Asano Nacamitsu. Book Section. A 
Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 


VoL. V, No. 3, JuLy-SEPTEMBER 1958. Basic Trends. Impressions of China since the War: 
Horta Yosuik. Life with Dogs in the Antarctic: NisH1BoRI E1zaBur6. East and West Meet 
in Paris: MAEDA 'TaMON. Ernest F. Fenollosa and Japanese Art: Hisatomi Mitsucu. Kabu- 
ragi Kiyokata—Painter of Beauties: ‘TAKEDA Micuitar6. A Salute to Townsend Harris: 
HyMAN Kus in. Japanese Astronomy in the Tokugawa Era: Saicusa Hiroto. Enchantress— 
A Short Story: Encut Fumixo. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing Japan 
(V)—The Shipbuilding Industry, Past and Present: Azami Erxicut. Book Section. A 
Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 


VoL. V, No. 4, OcTOBER—-DECEMBER 1958. Basic Trends. The Road to Atomic Power: WATANABE 
Seiki. The Japan Communist Party—Its Development since the War: Epata Kiyosui. Two 
Years’ Exchanges with China: Dot Akira. Zen in the Modern World: Suzux1 T. DatseEtz. 
The Teacher of the Nation—Fukuzawa Yukichi and Keio University: Koizumi Su1nz6. 
Ogata Korin—Artist to the Merchant Class: Tani Suin’IcH1. Osan—A Short Story: Dazat 
Osamu. Wandering in the Himalayas: Fuxata Kyitya. Through the Eastern Window— 
Essays. Changing Japan (VI)—Japan’s Photographic Industry: Ina Nosuo. Book Section. 
A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 
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JOURNAL ASIATIQUE 
(Paris, Société Asiatique) 
Vor. CCXLVI, No. 1, 1958. Une bilingue gréco-araméenne d’ Asoka: D. SCHLUMBERGER, L. 
Rosert, A. Dupont-Sommer, and E. Benveniste. Notes sur les tablettes élamites de Persé- 
polis: E. Benveniste. A propos de Paul Thieme ‘ari, Fremder’: G. Dumézi. L’agalloche 


et les manuscrits sur bois dans |’ Inde: J. Fitiozat. Nécrologie—Heéléne de Willman-Grabowska: 
L. STERNBACH. Comptes rendus. 


VoLt. CCXLVI, No. 2, 1958. Sémitismes dans les logia de Jésus: A. GutLtLauMONT. Nouvelles 
Données épigraphiques sur l'histoire de I’ Indochine centrale: G. Cats. Les fragments en pierre 
du code Hammourabien (II): J. NouGayrou. Fiefs, poisons et guérisseurs: M. LaLou. Comptes 
rendus. 


Vor. CCXLVI, No. 3, 1958. Nouveaux documents sur les Habiru: E. Cassin. Inscriptions 
mobiliéres de V Egypte musulmane: G. Wirt. Deux estampilles et un gros poids omeyyades en 
verre: A. Launois. Kdstim et Ges-Dum: L. Hampis. Chronique bibliographique—Les 
études mongoles (II): L. Hampis. Comptes rendus. 


THE JoURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES 
(Formerly THe Far EASTERN QUARTERLY) 
(U.S.A., The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.) 


Vo.t. XVII, No. 2, Fespruary 1958. The Philosophy of Bal Gangadhar Tilak—Karma vs. 
im the Gita Rahasya: D. MACKENZIE Brown. Some Problems Arising from Linguistic 
Eleutheromania: DENZEL Carr. Review Articles. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XVII, No. 3, May 1958. The Adaptability of Ch’ing Diplomacy—The Case of Korea: 
Mary C. Wricut. The Limitations of Indian Village Survey Data: WALTER C. NEALE. 
Dien in China and Vietnam: Henry McA.geavy. The Elements of Yiian Opera: James I. 
Crump. Review Article—The Study of Oriental Despotisms as Systems of Total Power: 
S. N. Etsenstapt. Book Reviews. Communications. 


Vot. XVII, No. 4, Aucust 1958. E. F. E. Douwes Dekker—Evangelist for Indonesian Political 
Nationalism: Paut W. VAN DER VEUR. From Colonial to Sovereign Status—Some Problems of 
Transition with Special Reference to India: Percival Spear. A Survey of Soviet Publications 
on Korea, 1950-56: GLENN D. Paice. Notes—Recent Publication in Taiwan: FREDERICK W. 
Mote. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XVIII, No. 1, NovEMBER 1958. The Land Tax in the Tokugawa Period: THomas C. SMITH. 
Factory Workers and the Non-Factory Population in Poona: RicHaRD D. LAMBERT. Politics 
in the Shan State—The Question of Secession from the Union of Burma: JOSEF SILVERSTEIN. 
Asian Studies and the American Colleges: HuGH Borton. The Landscape Buddhism of the 
Fifth-Century Poet Hsieh Ling-yiin: RicHARD MATHER. An Outline History of Korean 
Confucianism. Part I, The Early Period and Yi Factionalism: Key P. YANG and GREGORY 
HeENpeERSON. What’s in a Reign Name—The Uses of History and Philology: Mary C. WRIGHT. 
Review Article—From ‘Feudalism’ to ‘Capitalism’ in Recent Historical Writing from Mainland 
China: ALBERT FEUERWERKER. Book Reviews. 
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JOURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE Roya AsIaTic SOCIETY 
(Singapore ) 


VoL. XXX, Part 3, OcToper 1957. British Policy in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 
1824-1871; NICHOLAS TARLING. 


VoL. XXX, Part 4, NOVEMBER 1957. Papers on Malay Customs and Beliefs: R. J. WILKINSON. 


JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL AsIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(London ) 


Parts 1 and 2, 1958. From Indian Waters—Some Old Letters: G.C. Duccan. Early Signed 
Islamic Glass: D. S. Rice. A Strange Rule of smrti, and a Suggested Solution: DUNCAN M. 
DerretT. Tibet in Anglo-Chinese Relations—1767-1842: ALIsTAIR LaMB. Samprasdrana in 
Middle Indo-Aryan: K. R. Norman. The Panadkaduva Copper-Plates: C. E. GoDAKUMBURA. 
Field Notes on the Arabic Literatures of the Western Sudan—Muhammadu Bello: W. E. N. 
KENSDALE. Four-line Yamaka in the Old Javanese Ramayana: C. Hooykaas. Reviews of 
Books. Obituary Notices—Sir John Cumming, Professors E. D. Edwards, H. G. Rawlinson 
and Walter Perceval Yetts. 


Parts 3 and 4, 1958. The acquisition and rise of Bombay: P. Cavett. Four-line Yamaka in 
the Old Javanese Ramayana: C. Hooyxaas. The Karma-pa Sect—A Historical Note (1): 
H. E. RicHarpson. Zaittn’s Five Centuries of Sino-foreign Trade: D. Howarp SmIrH. 
Theology and Philosophy of the Isma‘ilis: A. S. Tritton. Reviews of Books. Obituaries— 
J. P. Vogel; Sir J. Sarkar. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY 
(Bangkok) 


VoL. XLVI, Part 1, June 1958. The Culture of the Tibetan Border Regions: JOHN BLOFELD. 
Early Civilizations of Southeast Asia: SozKMONO. A Comparative Study of Indian and 
Western Music: Swami A. Buarati. The Yung-Kan Caves: N1IcoLAI GEELMUYDEN. Siamese 
Treasures in the Library of Congress: Mary ANGLEMEYER. Notes. Book Reviews. Recent 
Siamese Publications. Publications of Interest in other Journals. 


VoL. XLVI, Part 2, NovemBer 1958. The Early Syam in Burma’s History: G. H. Luce. 
Poetic Translations from the Siamese—Selected Verses of Sri Praj and Sunthorn Bhu: M. R. 


SeENI PraMoj. Book Reviews. Recent Siamese Publications. Publications of Interest in other 
Journals. 


MOoNuMENTA NIPPONICA 
(Tokyo) 


Voi. XIV, Nos. 1-2, Aprit—Juty 1958. Saikaku’s Prose Works: RicHarD Lang. Japanese 
Economy Today: HisAakirA Kan6. Fukuzawa Yukichi on Family Relationships: CARMEN 
Biacker. Salt: U. A. Casa. Roei, The Medieval Court Songs of Japan (I): Eta Haricu- 
SCHNEIDER. Textkritische Untersuchungen zum Daidoruijuhé (III): Orro Karow. Les 
Caractéres 4, th et Jos. L. M. Mutu. Nigorie—Muddy Bay. A Story by 
Higuchi Ichiyé: trans. Hisako Tanaka. Takamura Mitsutaré—Chieko-shé: trans. SUEMATSU 
Daicoyj1. Reviews. 
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Vo. XIV, Nos. 3-4, OcToBER 1958-JaNuary 1959. A Dialect-geographical Study of the Japanese 
Accents in Chiba Prefecture: W1LLEM A. GRooOTAERS. Some Features of the Japanese Way of 
Thinking: NAKAMURA Hajime. Roéei, The Medieval Court Songs of Japan (II): Eta Haricu- 
ScHNEIDER. The Implications of Sdseki’s Kokoro: Epwtn McCie.ian. Saikaku’s Contem- 
poraries and Followers: RicHARD LANE. Some Notes on the God Susa-no-o: CORNELIUS 
OuwEHAND. The Special Kasuga Wakamiya Festival of 1349: trans. P. G. O'NEILL. Allge- 
meine Lehren zur Forderung des Zazen von Zen-Meister Dégen: HEINRICH DUMOULIN. Reviews. 


MONUMENTA SERICA 
(Tokyo) 

Voi. XVI, Nos. 1 and 2, 1957. Les Chrétientés de Chine de la période Ming (1581-1650): 
JosEPH DEHERGNE, S.J. Remains of Mongol Customs during the Early Ming: HENRY SERRUYS, 
c.1.c.M. Zum Huai-nan-tzu. Einfiihrung, Ubersetzung (Kapitel I und II) und Interpreta- 
tion (Erster Teil): Eva Krart. A Terminology of Chinese Bronze Decoration (First part): 
ELEANOR V. ERDBERG CoONSTEN. Painters at the Early Ming Court (1368-1435) and the 
Problem of a Ming Painting Academy (continued): HARRIE VANDERSTAPPEN. The Registration 
of Marriage in Communist China: M. H. VAN DER VALK. A Note on the Laurentian Manuscript 
Bible of the Franciscan Missionaries in China (14th Century): B.SzczESntaK. T’an- Yao 3 Wf 
and His Time (from Tsukamoto Zenryi 3% A. % bE, Shina Bukkyéshi Kenkyi, Hoku-gi-hen 
Ob GaLten E. SARGENT (trans.). Studies on Chinese Literature in 
Postwar Japan: Goté Kimpet 7% #3478. Russian Materials on Islam in China: R. LOEWEN- 
THAL. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XVII, 1958. A Preliminary Study of the Ch’u Silk Manuscript—A New Reconstruction 
of the Text: NoEL BARNARD. A Recently Excavated Inscribed Bronze of Western Chou Date: 
Noet BarnarD. The Yellow Turbans: Micuaup. Zum Huai-nan-tzu (continued): 
Eva Kraft. A Terminology of Chinese Bronze Decoration (continued) : ELEANOR V. ERDBERG 
ConsTEN. Biography of Po Chii-i—Annotated translation from chiian 166 of the Chiu 'T’ang- 
shu: EuGENE FeireL. The Author of the Shui-hu Chuan: OcaAwa Tamaki. The Social 
Background of the Yiian Drama: RicHarD F. S. YANG. Some Types of Names Adopted by 
the Mongols during the Yiian and the Early Ming Periods: HENRY SERRUYS, C.I.C.M. A 
Catholic Catechism in Manchu: JouN L. MisH. A Russian Translation of 7. B. du Halde’s 
Description de |’Empire de la Chine: B. SzczESntak. Postwar Japanese Studies on Chinese 
Social and Economic History: Goto Kimpet. Postwar Japanese Studies on Chinese Painting 
and Sculpture: HARRIE VANDERSTAPPEN and WATANABE KEIKO. Book Reviews. 


NACHRICHTEN 
Der GESELLSCHAFT FUR NATUR- UND VOLKERKUNDE OSTASIENS 


(Hamburg ) 


No. 83, 1958. Die Bedeutung Javas fiir die Geschichte des Menschen: G.H.R. VON KOENIGSWALD. 
Holzschnitzereien von der Insel Enggano: J. KEUNING. ‘Liebe in Lanka’—Bemerkungen zu dem 
Abschnitt XII, 1-46 des altjavanischen Ramayana: W. Aicue.e. Plato und die Dorfrepublik 
Tenganan: J. Last. Die Schulerziehung der chinesischen Minderheit Indonesiens: E. J. SOLICH. 
Das Vorwort zum Shundei-kushi. Ein Beitrag zum hairon der Buson-Schule: G. S. DOMBRADY. 
Wo steht die japanische Jugend heute?: R. SCHINZINGER. Bemerkungen zum Studium der 
Sinologie in Japan: T. GrimM. Chinas konservative Restauration in den 60er Jahren des 19. 
Jahrhunderts: W. Franke. Buchbesprechungen. Wissenschaftliche Nachrichten. 
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No. 84, 1958. Die Bedeutung der Kurzgedichte Tanka und Haiku in der japanischen Literatur: 


TsuNnEYosH! Tsupzumi. Ein Aufsatz von Yoshikawa K6jiré—Uber eine Weiterentscheidung 
der chinesischen Literatur in anderer Form: BARBARA KraFFrt. Zu Mao Tse-tung’s ‘Gedichten 
im alten Stil’: TILEMANN GRIMM. Kritik und Selbstkritik als sozialpsychologisches Instrument 
in China: Cuao Kuo-cutn. Einige tibetische Handschriften der Sammlung Laufer: WiLFR1ED 
NOLLE. Buchbesprechungen. Bibliographie. Wéissenschaftliche Nachrichten. 


ORIENS 
(Leiden) 


VoL. XI, Nos. 1-2, 1958. Philologika XIV. Fariduddin ‘Attar. II: Hettmut Ritter. ‘Abdal- 


qahir al-Curcani’s Werk tiber die Unnachahmlichkeit des Korans und seine syntaktisch-stilistischen 
Lehren: Max WEISWEILER. A New Book on the Khazars: V. Mtnorsky. A propos du nom 
Tiirkmen: IpRAHIM KaresoGLu. Shahryar, Giocondo, Kote-rviky, Three Versions of the Motif 
of the Faithless Woman: Atpo D. Scaciione. The Malayan Hantu Musang and Other 
Possession Games of Indonesia and Indochina: Paut G. Brewster. Pushapa-pija, Flower 
Offering in Buddhism: Susumu W. Nakamura. Notes on the History of the Whistling Arrow: 
BENJAMIN E. WALLACKER. The Problem of the Princes as Faced by the Ming Emperor Hui 
(1399-1402): Davip B. Cuan. Sung-Koryo Relations—Some Inhibiting Factors: MicHaAEL 
C. Rocers. The Word for ‘Salt’ in Shuo Wen: Paut L-M Serruys, c.1.c.M. Einige Formen 
der Stammverkiirzung in den altaischen Sprachen: S. Murayama. Reviews of Books and 
Periodicals. 


ORIENS ExTREMUS 
(Hamburg ) 


Vot. V, No. 1, OcroBer 1958. A Study of the Origin of the Legend of the Eight Immortals: 


RicuarD F. S. YanG. Two Mongol Texts Concerning Obo-Worship: CHARLES R. BAWDEN. 
Miscellanées Ordosiennes: JosePpH K irr. Wakan- und Kanna-renku. Bemerkungen zur 
Entwicklung und Poetik dieser Form der renga- und haikai-Dichtung: Horst HamMMitzscu. 
Zwei Dichtungen des Yosa Buson aus dem Yahanraku: G.S. Domsrapy. Der erste authentische 
Bericht iiber Japan in russischen Archiven: BRUNO Lewin. Besprechungen ostasiatischer 
Neuerscheinungen. 


VoL. V, No. 2, DECEMBER 1958. Objektivitdét und Parteilichkeit in der offiziellen chinesischen 


Geschichtsschreibung vom 3. bis 11. Jahrhundert: Hans H. FRANKEL. Das Schaffen des Dichters 
Wang Wet (699-759) in der Eingabe seines Bruders Wang Chin an den Kaiser Tai-tsung 
(763-780) und im kaiserlichen Anerkennungsschreiben: MARTIN BENEDIKTER. The Decline of 
the Early Ming Navy: JuNG-PpANG Lo. Wang Shih-chen (1526-1590). AbriB seines Lebens: 
BARBARA KraFFt. Popular Poems in the Koryé Dynasty as Described in the Koryé sa and 
Akchang kasa: Peter H. Lee. Das Goseibaishikimoku. Eine Rechtsquelle der Kamakura-Zeit: 
WILHELM ROHL. Giinther Kohler in memoriam, 1901-1958: WALTER Fucus. André Wedeme- 
yer in memoriam, 1875-1958: Horst HammitzscH. Besprechungen ostasiatischer Neuerschei- 
nungen. 
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ORIENTAL ART 
(Oxford) 


New Series, VoL. IV, No. 1, Sprinc 1958. Arts of the Ming Dynasty: Epcar E. BLvuETT. 
Lacquer of the Ming Dynasty: Fritz Low-Brer. Chinese Export Porcelain in Singapore (11): 
Pre-Anyang: S. Howarp HansFrorD. The Origins of the Indian Cave 
Temples: Murie. Nerr. Persian Miniatures: Sorte WaAtzer. Reviews. Bibliography. 
Museums and Exhibitions. Obituary. Correspondence. 


New Series, Voi. IV, No. 2, Summer 1958. Ch’th-yu — The God of War in Han Art: CHENG 
Té-K’uN. The Great Pillars of Malindi and Mambrui: James Kirkman. Early Garden- 
Palaces of the Great Mughals: R. A. JarrazBHoy. New Galleries at Cleveland. Reviews. 
Bibliography. Correspondence. Obituary. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, VoL. IV, No. 3, AuTruMN 1958. Art Treasures of Japan: WILLIAM Watson. The 
Early Cola Temple at Pullamangai: James C. Harte. The Tehran Manuscript of Kalila wa 
Dimna: B. W. Rosinson. Some Middle Eastern Ceramics: Lucite OLIVER NaGEL. An Early 
Indian Toy: Douctas Barrett. Reviews. Bibliography. Correspondence. Museums and 
Exhibitions. 

New Series, Voi. IV, No. 4, WinTER 1958. Hiroshige in Rotterdam: W. Z. MuLpER. The 
Methods of Indian Sculpture: Purtie Rawson. Japanese Articulated Iron Animals: A. HULL 
Grunpby. An Inscribed Chien Yao Teabowl in Japan: J. G. Ficcess. A Portfolio of Collectors’ 
Pieces. Kung Hsien and the Nanking School (II): Ascuwin Lippe. Reviews. Bibliography. 
Correspondence. Museums and Exhibitions. 


PAKISTAN HORIZON 
(Karachi) 


Voi. XI, No. 1, Marcu 1958. Problems of Foreign Policy: S. AMjaD Aut. Islam in East Africa: 
H. H. Karm Aca Kuan. Viet-Nam Divided against Itself: HAMEEDA AKHUND. Arab 
Federalism—Recent Developments: MAFIzULLAH Kapir. Thirteenth Pacific Relations Con- 
ference: G. W. Cuoupuury. Note—Pakistan and the Muslim World: Mizanur RAHMAN. 
Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. XI, No. 2, June 1958. Pakistan-India Relations: G. W. CHoupuury. U.N. and the 
Status of Women: Becum G. AHMED. Can Pakistan Stay Neutral?: M. Astam Sippiqi. 
The Maghreb in Search of a Union (I): HaMEEDA AKHUND. Revised Five Year Plan of 
Pakistan: M. K. CHowpuury. Pakistan’s Foreign Trade: Turai. AHMED KHAN. ‘There 
Goes the Middle East’—A Review Article: S. R. Lewis. Abdullah’s Release and Rearrest. 
The Cyprus Plan. Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


Vou. XI, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1958. Sovereignty in Islam (I): ILyaAs AHMAD. Religion and State 
in Turkey (I): MOHAMED SAMIN Kuan. Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union: Craic E. Lovitt. 
The Maghreb in Search of a Union (II): HameepA AKHUND. Trouble in the Persian Gulf: 
HAFEEZUR RAHMAN Kuan. Japan’s Economic Role in Asia: A Group Stupy. ‘Building a 
Welfare State in Burma’—A Review Article: S. R. Lewis. Revolt in Iraq. Racial Tension 
in Britain. Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 
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VoL. XI, No. 4, DECEMBER 1958. Religion and State in Turkey (II): MOHAMED SAMIN Kuan. 
The End of the Colonial Age: FRODE JAKOBSEN. Sovereignty in Islam (II): Ityas AHMAD. 
The Ghana-Guinea Federation: HAFEEZUR REHMAN Kuan. New Japan—A Bridge between 
East and West: Jerzy J. Lerski. Pakistan in South-East Asia: Rats AHMAD Kuan. ‘Economic 
Analysis and Policy in Under Developed Countries’-—A Review Article: M. AKHLAQUR RAHMAN. 
The Berlin Question. Arab Nationalism. Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


PHILOSOPHY EasT AND WEST 
A Quarterly Journal of Oriental and Comparative Thought 
(University of Hawaii Press) 


Vor. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Apri-Juty 1958. Critique of Intuition according to Scientific 
Empiricism: HERBERT FEIGL. Classical Philosophies of India and the West: Katinas BHATTA- 
CHARYYA. The Significance of Mencius: CARSUN CHANG. Dharma and Moksa from a Con- 


versational Point of View: Kart H. Potter. Book Reviews. Books Received. Current 
Periodicals. News and Notes. 


VoL. VIII, Nos. 3 and 4, OcToBER 1958-JaNuaRy 1959. Mysticism and Logic in Séng-Chao’s 
Thought: RicHaRD H. RoBinson. Mysticism and Ethics—Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer: 
Mitton D. HunNnex. Rdmdnuja on Causality: Anima Sen Gupta. Feigl on Intuition: 
P. T. Raju (Comment aud Discussion). Book Reviews. Books Received. Current Periodicals. 


RoyaL CENTRAL AsIAN JOURNAL 
(London ) 


VoL. XLV, Part I, January 1958. Impressions of Post-War Japan: CoLoneL G. S. SALE. 
Georgia in History and Current Affairs: DR Davip MarsHaLt Lanc. Tibet and Russian 
Intrigue: P. L. MEHRA. The Yemen: Eric Macro. Reminiscences of Gertrude Bell: DouGLas 
CARRUTHERS. Oxford University Expedition to Iraqi Kurdistan, 1956: JoHN WILKINSON. 
Eighteen Fifty-seven: Reviewed by J. C. Curry. The Oxford and Cambridge Far Eastern 
Expedition, 1956: DouGLAS CARRUTHERS. Reviews. Correspondence. 


VoL. XLV, Part II, Aprit 1958. In Memoriam. Big Game Hunting on the Roof of the World: 
Lt.-CoLoneL E. H. Cops. The Bedouin of the Negev: His ExcELLENcy Mr Evianu ELatu. 
The Place of the Kurds in the Middle Eastern Scene: C.J. EvMoNvs. New China via Moscow: 


J. E. B. Hitt. Mongolian Nationalism (I): Ropert A. RureN. Thomas Waghorn and the 
Overland Route: HERBERT ADDISON. Reviews. 


VoLt. XLV, Parts III and IV, Juty-Octoper 1958. In Memoriam. Iran Revisited: Sir 
CLARMONT SKRINE. Conflicting Pressures in the Middle East and North Africa: THe Rt. Hon. 
Lorp Birpwoop, M.V.O. Mongolian Nationalism (II): Ropert A. Rupen. A Year in 
Mazanderan: C.D. W.Savace. The Written Rock—A Visit to the Hittite Shrine, Yazilikaya, 
Near Bogazkéy: Paut B. Henze. Reviews. 
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Kuan, THe SARAWAK MusEuM JOURNAL 
(Kuching, Sarawak) 
ee Vor. VIII, No. 11 (New Sertgs), No. 26 (OLD Serigs), JUNE 1958. In Memoriam—The Late 
. I. H. N. Evans. Chinese Characters in Brunei and Sarawak Ceramics: JOHN Pope. ‘The Ming 
Gap’ and Kota Batu, Brunei: Tom Harrisson. Old Brunei Coins: E. WopaK. Some Origins 
and Attitudes of Brunei Tutong—Belait—Bukit—Dusun, North Borneo ‘Dusun’ and Sarawak 
‘Bisayan’, Meting and other Peoples: Tom Harrisson. The Diary of Mr Pretyman (III): 
edited by Tom Harrisson. Pollen from the South China Sea: F. R. VAN VEEN. Some Ritual 
Clothing from Borneo in Dutch Museums: S. Kooijiman. The Chinese Temple at Wayang 
Street, Kuching: ONG Kwan Hin. Panau Fishing in Mukah: Grorce Jamun. How Land 
Dayaks Net Wild Boar: R. NyaNpou. Teknonyms Used in Baram District (I): 1. A. N. 
Urqunart. Megaliths of Central and West Borneo: Tom Harrisson. An Upland Stone 
— Story: Lian LaBaNnc. Hungry Ghosts: His Honour M. R. FLeTcHER Rocers. ‘To Wake a 
tentific Lexicographer’: J. D. FREEMAN. Scott’s Iban Dictionary: BENEDICT SANDIN. A’ New Borneo 
mien Bibliography: BARBARA Harrisson. Borneo seen from a U.S.A. University: ROBERT NICHOLL. 
‘ Con- Land Dayaks at Sunset: R. A. YouNG. Magic Plants of the Dayaks: C. G. S. VAN STEENIS. 
a Provisional note on Bornean Kokoona (Celastraceae): C. G. S. VAN STEENIS. Illustrating 
‘Birds of Borneo’: COMMANDER A. M. HucGues. Borneo Bird Notes, 1957: Various HANnps. 
Chao’ s Nesting of the Mountain Black-Eye (Chlorocharis): E. F. ALLEN and E. J. H. Berwick. 
eitzer: Big Game Fish in Borneo Waters?: Tom Harrisson. Birds’ Nesting among the Land Dayaks: 
uition: Lorp Mepway. The Bat Rhinolophus creaghi and its allies: J. Eowarps Hitt. A New Toad 
dicals. from Sarawak: Ropert F. IncEr. Notes on the Bornean Glass Snake: Ropert F. INGER. 
Notes on the Edible Green Turtle (Chelonia mydas)—5. SEMAH Ceremonies, 1949-58: Tom 
Harrisson. New Species of Sclytomimus and Webbia (Scolytidae) from Borneo and Malaya: 
F. G. Browne. Scolytidae from Borneo (II): Karu E. ScuHept. Rainfall and Sunshine in 
Sarawak: JOHN SEAL. 
Vou. VIII, No. 12 (New Series), No. 27 (OLD Series), DECEMBER 1958. Fossils from Chinese 
Drugstores in Borneo: G. H. R. VON KoentGswaLp. The Caves of Niah—a History of Pre- 
Rian history: Tom Harrisson. Niah’s Lobang Tulang—‘Cave of Bones’: BARBARA HARRISSON. 
sida Remarks on the Prehistoric Fauna of the Great Cave: G. H. R. VON KOENIGSWALD. Food Bone 
sate in the Niah Excavations (-1958): Lorp Mrpway. Rhinoceros’ and Pigs’ Teeth as Niah 
atiaie Charms?: Lorp Mepway. Punan Cemeteries in the Niah River: GEOFFREY BARNES. Some 
ine Niah Folklore and Origins: BENEDIcT SANDIN. The Origin of the Caves at Niah: MOHAMED 
Bin Husain. 300,000 Bats: Lorpv Mepway. A Montane Bird at Cave Level: Tom Har- 
RIssON. Thunberg’s Swiftlet (Collocalia fuciphaga): Lorp Mepway. Spring Comes to the 
‘orld: Kuala Niah: Barpara Harrisson. A Living Megalithic in Upland Borneo: Tom Harrisson. 
_ATH. | Coconuts and the ‘Ming Gap’ in Brunei and Sarawak: ToM Harrisson. Coconut Pieces from 
scOW : Kota Batu, Brunei: Tom HarrissoN and MarIcaN SALLEH. Origin of Sarawak Coconuts: 
d the MaricaN SaLteH. Coastal Melanau Taboos: Grorce JaMUH. Head-hunting Revenge 
(Land Dayak): R. NyANDOH. Baram Teknonyms (II): 1. A. N. URQUHART. Punan, Penan, 
Sir Bukitan, Kajaman, Kajang and Kayan: Fatuer P. AICHNER. The Snakes of Borneo, with a 
Rien Key to the Species: N. S. Hate. Notes on the Edible Green Turtle (Chelonia mydas)—(7) 
“ ra Long-Term Tagging Returns, 1952-8: Tom Harrisson. The Batocerini of Borneo: E. FORREST 
ne, GILMOUR. 
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THE SILLIMAN JOURNAL 
(Silliman University, Philippines) 


VoL. V, No. 1, First QuaRTER 1958. Southeast Asia. The Struggle for Harmony in Diversity. 
Focus on Southeast Asia: Leopotpo T. Ruiz. The Myth of Painless Metamorphosis—Com- 
munity Development: PauL OREN. Comment: Lewis S. C. SmytHe. The International 
Student: B. StaBLer. Inter-relations and Intra-national Relations in Southeast Asia: 
Pepro L. Batporia. The Geographic Setting of Southeast Asia: ALDEN CUTSHALL. Book 
Review—Eurasian Society: ‘TimoTeo S. Oracion. Philippine Periodical Index: compiled by 
G. D. Sreca and E. P. BaNas. 


VoL. V, No. 2, SECOND QuaRTER 1958. The Improvement of College Teaching: Merton D. 
Munn. An Economic Study of Sugar Cane Farms in Negros Oriental: FELirE V. CAGAMPANG. 
Legal Aspects of National Government Control and Support of Education: HERMAN C. GREGORIO. 
Some Goals and Standards in Poultry Production for Students in Vocational Agriculture: 
EMMANUEL T. Gervacio. Amphibians of Negros Island: ANGEL C. AtcaLa. Books. Philip- 
pine Periodical Index: G. D. Sreca and E. P. BaNas. 


Vo. V, No. 3, THIRD QuaRTER 1958. The Future of Teacher Education at Silliman University: 
ALDEN J. Carr. A Myth from Guinhangdan: Etuet D. Nurce. Magahat Shelter, Clothing 
and Implements: TimoTeo S. Oracion. A Brief List of Land Vertebrates of Negros Island: 
D. S. Rasor, A. C. ALcaLa, and R. B. GonzaLes. Book Report—The Realities of the Space 
Age. Philippine Periodical Index: G. D. Steca and E. P. BaNas. 


VoL. V, No. 4, FouRTH QUARTER 1958. The Development of Philippine Cities: Paut F. Cressky. 
The Prelegal Requirement in the Philippines: Epuarpo S. Fores. The Universe of Heracleitus: 
Constancio C. AMEN. Guidance and Counseling: EpuaRDO F. Montana. Book Report. 
Philippine Periodical Index: G. D. Steca and E. P. BaNas. 


T’ounG Pao 
(Leiden ) 


VoL. XLVI, Nos. 1-2, 1958. Biography of Shih Tao-an: ArTHuR E. Linx. Wu Hui-fei 
4a, A favored consort of T’ang Hsiian-tsung Howard S. Levy. The transcription 
of Cantonese: ToR Utvinc. Pidgin Portuguese A.D. 1621: SorEN EcrErop. Autour du 
manuscrit Staél-Holstein: James HaMILton. Errata du vol. XLV. 


VoL. XLVI, Nos. 3-5, 1958. New Light on the Mahayana-Sraddhot-pada-Sastra: WALTER 
LiIEBENTHAL. The archaic royal Jou religion: H. H. Duss. Shen Kua and his Meng-ch’i 
pi-t'an: DonaLp HoLzMan. Falconry in T’ang times: EpwarD H. ScuaFer. Studies in the 
grammar of Early Archaic Chinese: W. A. C. H. Dosson. The tonal spelling of Cantonese: 
SoREN Ecerop. On the ‘Hot-Spring Inscription’ preserved by a rubbing in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris: CHEN 'Tsu-LUNG [i if 88. Un manuscrit de Touen-houang concernant Wang 
Fan-tche: Wu Cui-yu 42#-%. Bibliographie: Giuseppe Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, 
Part II. First Bhdvandkrama of Kamalasila: P. Demtévitie. Lionel Giles, Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from Tunhuang in the British Museum: P. DemtéviLte. 
The Yogacarabhimi of Acarya Asanga, the Sanskrit text compared with the Tibetan version: 
P. DemiéviLLe. Yamada bk, Bongo butten no bunkengaku josetsu: P. DEMIEVILLE. 
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Yamada Ryajé, Abidaruma goi no soché: P. Demrévitte. Louis Avenol, Wou Tch’eng Ngen, 
Si Yeou Ki ou le Voyage en Occident, traduit du chinois: P. DEMIEVILLE. Maitrisimit. 
Faksimile der alttiirkischen Version eines Werkes der buddhistischen Vaibhasika-Schule: P. 
DeEMIgVILLE et J. Hamitron. Y. Hervouet, Catalogue des monographies locales chinoises dans 
les bibliothéques d’Europe; Y. Hervouet, avec la collaboration de J. Lust et R. Pelissier, 
Catalogue des périodiques chinois dans les bibliothéques d’ Europe: DONALD Houzman. F. J. 
Daniels, The Sound System of Standard Japanese—A tentative account from the teaching point 
of view: Cu. Hacuenaugr. Alois Pultr, Lehrbuch der koreanischen Sprache: Cu. HAGUENAUER. 
Ch. Haguenauer, Origines de la civilisation japonaise—Introduction a l'étude de la préhistoire 
du Japon: F. Vos. Henry van Straelen, The Religion of Divine Wisdom—Japan’s Most 
Powerful Religious Movement: F. Vos. Hans Eckardt, Das Kokonchomonshii des Tachibana 
Narisue als musikgeschichtliche Quelle: R. SIEFFERT. 
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xt CHUNG-KUO WEN-HSUEH PAO*t+ 
HAR 
JOURNAL OF CHINESE LITERATURE 
(Kyoto, Kyoto University ) 


Fu of Chia I Osamu Kanaya). Hb 
op: MER (Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s =) 3% View of Fate and His Philosophy of Cause and 
Retribution as seen in the Shih Chi: Makoto Imataka). 4 & [chit | fil 
IF. HE TE > — (On Lu Chi’s Life and the Dating of His Wen 
Fu: SHIH-HSIANG CHEN). Bit KM: (Attitudes toward 
Landscape in Six Dynasties Literature: Opt). 2 A & Bi A——BE Ic 
HSS 30 O — (_L.) : 3c (Earlier Poets as Viewed by the Poets of the 
Sheng-T’ang Period, Part I: Masarumi # if (Reviews). Jit Wic 

fH (On the Recent Criticisms of Ting Ling in China: Taxasut Aura). 20 A 
(Bibliography ). 


#3 HSIN-YA HSUEH-PAO*t 
THE New AsIA JOURNAL 
(Hong Kong, The New Asia Research Institute ) 


B= A) (Vor. Ill, No. 2, Aucust 1958). 
(A Review of Wen Hsiian: Mi). (A Review of Liu ‘Tsung 
Yuan Chi: Mv). & (A Review of T’ang Wen Ts’ui: Cu’IEN 
Mv). B= HZ SE (The Origin, Characteristics and 
Development of the San Sheng System in the Chin Dynasties: CHEN Cu’I-yUN). FE vb FH 
¥ Sid BA : (Vatsravana and Some Buddhist Influence on Chinese Novels: 
Liu TsuN-YAN). (A Critical Study of the text of the 
Tun-Huang Manuscript of the Wen Hsiian [11]: Jao ‘'suNG-1). GE : Hi 


4% Fi] HSUEH-SHU CHI-K’ANt 
ACADEMIC REVIEW QUARTERLY 
(Taipet, China Culture Publishing Foundation) 


—- ly (Military Colonization and Immigration in Manchuria during the Reign of 
Ching Dynasty: Sutao I-sHaN). RE TE (‘Ching Yen’ [Place 
for the Exposition of the Classics by Official Interpreters] Recorded in ‘Chao Sien Shih Lw’ 
[History of Korea]: L1 KuANG-TAO). ¥ ) SE (Chinese Classics Scattered 
Abroad [Part I]: FanG Hao). ji 78 imi Ai (Jean J. Rousseau and 
Friedrich M. Muller’s Comments on Freedom: WanG '\'E-cHaO). HE J HERR 

4) SEE A BA: GE (On ‘Liu Chiw’ in the Book of Sui and the Discovery 


*With English Summaries. _—__ f Title of Journal romanized by the Editor. 
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of the Ryu Kyu, Taiwan and Philippine Islands: Lianc Cuta-Pin). # #6 it 
(A Detailed Account of the Canon of Filial Piety: Sumi Tzu-yun). BR EY 
(The Life of Ma Chih-yuan and His Works: Cuanc 1). 
BA FEHR (The Commercial Relations between China and Portugal at Canton 
before the Opening of Macao: CHUANG SHEN). 4% (Hsiung Ting- 
pi’s Policy concerning Liao Tung: HAN TAO-CHENG). R MBS : 

{1 3& 5% (On the System and Art of Navigation of Yuan Dynasty: Pao 'TSEN-PENG). iF i? 
(Book Reviews). iwi 4A: Bibliography of Commentary Works on 
the Analects of Confucius: NATIONAL CENTRAL Liprary). 7 
(1 (The Newly Printed Bibliography of Chinese Classics: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY). 


A HEB (A Detailed Account of the 16 Stone Carved Arhats by Kuan 
Hsiu of Late Tang Dynasty: Lo HstanG-Lin). 4 MACE) >: (Pre- 
Chin, Han and Wei Epochs’ Comments on the Book of Yi [Part I]: CHU WAN-L1). REIL 
7) WEE (On Chu Yuan's Chiu Ko [the Nine Songs] as Divine Comedies: 
SHU SUEH-LING). #7 HE AYN FERRE (A New Interpretation of the Six Methods 
of Chinese Painting: Li LinG-TsAN). im BE ZE SRE (An Introduc- 
tion to the Tide of Thoughts of Idealism and Realism: Wu Kan). i& X9P RF 4: RH 
(A Study of the Character Yu [@] Recorded in Shuo Wen [On the Chinese Characters /: 
CHuNG-cHov). : (The Chronical Biography of Liu Tze-hou: 
the Restoration of Taiwan: Mao \n-Po). jm —) (Chinese Classics Scat- 
tered Abroad [Part II]: Fanc Hao). ## (Book Reviews). 2% 
(An Outline of the Bibliographies Compiled by the National Central 
Library: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY). 


# + &  K’AO-KU HSUEH-PAOt 
THE CHINESE JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY 
(Peking, Academy of Sciences) 


tion on the Bronze Vessel ‘Pao- You’: Kuo Mo-jo). # 5% (Commentary 
of Inscription on the Bronze Bell ‘Tze Tao’ |: Kuo Mo-jo). 
RAS BER: PAL TE be (The First and Second Excavations at Pai Yin Yang Yeng, Nan- 
logical Survey of the Neolithic Site of the Lungshan Culture at Lian Chen Chén, Jih Ch’ao: 
Liv DonG-ytan). AY JE BE: 42 (Non-royal Oracle Bones of Emperor I 
(On the Date of the Pottery with Impressed geometrical patterns in the South-east District of 
(Sassanian Coins newly discovered at Hsi Ning, Chinghai Province: Hsta Nal). 3% 4 $48 
(Excavation of Ancient Cemeteries at Siu 
Ling Dam Region, Huang- Yen: COMMISSION OF PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF 
CHEKIANG PROVINCE). 


‘sung 
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and 
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wels : 
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it (No. 20, Summer 1958). BAF 
(A Study of a Western Chou Bronze, Fu-shih-li Kuei: Kuo Mo-jo). $i N% Al 38 ht 
Report of the First Excavation of the Ancient Site at 
tion of an Ancient Site at Fu-tsun, Fuchow: Ts’ENG Fan). [+ 3888 BEY ch 
AY SS BE Bt BARR (Some Remarks on ‘Ancient Funerary and Burial Customs 
as recorded in the Book of Rituals’: SHEN WEN-CHO). JK (G HN AY BEB 
(Western Han Graves Excavated at Hwa-chiao-hsin-tsun, Canton: Mat Y1N-HAO). 
AY (Boat-shaped Coffin Graves in Szechwan Province: FENG HAN-CH1). 
City of Liao Dynasty: Li WEN-HsIN). [5] #620 Ri (BRM) 
9. HEE @ AK» WAH (Three Ancient Ouigour’s Documents Concerning of Selling the Man 
[Pin-t’'ung] [Shan-pin] himself as slave, together with a Bill Complaining against the Master: 
E. TENISHEV and FENG CHIA-SHENG). 


2—-— RAG : (Stepped Adze—One of the Characteristics of the 
Neolithic culture in the South-Eastern Region of China: Lin Hut-ustanct). 
(Archeological Surveys at Hung Shan, Ch’ih Feng County, Inner 
5 — "RR (Excavations at K’o La Wang Ts’un, Chengchou: THE First ARCHAOLOGICAL 
TEAM, BurEAU OF CULTURE, HONAN PRovINcE). —- SL 4. BH BE 
30 —- (The Excavation of Yin Hsii, Anyang, in the Autumn of 1955: 
Tue First ARCHHOLOGICAL TEAM, BuREAU OF CULTURE, HONAN PROVINCE). Sf 
SFA R (Tin-plated Bronzes and the Possible Original Meaning of the 
Character [ |: CHANG Tzt-Kao). Ai & 9 16 (A Chemical 
Analysis of the Bronzes Excavated at Tsin Ning, Yunnan Province: YANG Kin). Fi &E tx 
A (Preliminary Surveys of the Foundations of the 
Walls of the Tang Capital, Ch’ang An: THE CoMMISSION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MoNnuMENTS, SHENSI PRovINCcE). : 
(The Influence of the Music of Kucha [ji Hi] upon Chinese Music as Evinced in Ancient 
and Modern Music Scales: P’AN Huat-sv). 


(In Memory of Professor Cheng Chén-to: Kuo Mo-jo). 
(A Brief Biography of Professor Cheng Chén-to). # bh 
“§FLB A (Excavations at Kao Huang-miao, Hsiichou: THe COMMISSION FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, CHIANGSU PROVINCE). 4 30 Sti 
AC (Excavations of a Neolithic Site of Lungshan Culture at 
Niu Chai, Chengchou: 'THe ARCHAOLOGICAL TEAM, BUREAU OF CULTURE, HONAN PROVINCE). 
(Relics of the Second and First Millennia B.C. Found along the Coast of Peter the Great Bay 
and Its Islands: T. N. ANDREEV). 
(Excavations at Tsao Yen-Chuang, Hsing Tai: THe COMMISSION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
ANCIENT MonuMENTS, Hope! Province). 
1b 20 (Excavations of Ancient Tombs and Wells at Pan Chiao, Pi Yang: THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL TEAM, BUREAU OF CULTURE, HONAN PROVINCE). # ASE : 
(The Han Shell Tombs at Yin Cheng Tzu: Yi Lin-nstanc). ALRA RM PATH= HI: 

#) 3% (A Study on the ‘Three Buddhas’ of the Northern Wei Caves: Liv Hut-1a). 
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# + Fi K’AO-KU JEN-LEI HSUEH-K’AN*t 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHZZXOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Taipei, National Taiwan University ) 


( RE 4A) (No. 11, May 1958). (The 
Chronology of Ancient Chinese History: Tunc Tso-Pin). ZS 
il (Crossbows of Formosan Aborigines and the Origin of the Crossbow: 'TANG 
MEI-cHUN). 26 #7 39% AN BR (Basketry of the Budai Rukai: 
the Paiwan Group of Taiwan [Part I]: CHEN Cui-Lu and Tanc Mer-cuun). £2 AY 
(Rituals Concerning Millet of the Bunun: Ho TinG-jut). $b # HK HY 
(Annual Rituals of the Paiwan Tribe: Tu Er-we1). (Book 
Reviews). SHAMB@RAB (News). 


RWS «(The Similarity of the Ancient Chinese Kinship Terminology to 
the Omaha Type: 
Dermatoglyphics in the Atayal in Tung-Shyh District, Taiwan: 
CHANG Pinc-LuNG and Liao Suu-vEN). AS MARA 
(A Survey of the Hakka Students at the National Taiwan University: Ho 'T1NG-Ju1). 
Group of Taiwan [Part II]: Cui-Lu and MEI-cHuN). A (Book 
Reviews). (News). 


# K’AO-KU T’UNG-HSUNt 


(Peking ) 
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(fib) ° 


#2 + & = KOKOGAKU ZASSHI* 
(Tokyo: The Archeological Society of Nippon) 


PUMPS (Vor. XLII, No. 3, Fepruary 1958). 7 
the Excavation of a Prehistoric Burial Site at Hirota, South Tane-ché, Tanega-shima: Naoicui 
Kokxusu and NaotaKa Morizono). © tate (Chronology of Yin 
(The Site Yielding Earthenware with Rouletted Patterns [Oshigatamon] at Unoki, Tsunami- 
macht, Naka Uonuma-gun, Niigata Prefecture: KOzABURO NAKAMURA). 7% dt BB 
LOR WM K> (Earliest Jomon Pottery from Kamikita-gun, 
Aomori Prefecture: T. Sato and K. WATANABE). 4 #% (News). 


(Vor. XLII, No. 4, Marcw 1958). ORF 
RE AR SRE (The Sites of Yayoi Culture, Ayaragi Shimonoseki 
City: TapaHIRO Ono). AEM (The Subterranean Tombs of 
Hyuga Districts: MasaHaru Hitaka). BA 
(Graves of Yayoi Culture at Narukawa Kagoshima Prefecture: TErToKU KAWAGUCHi 
ing Sites of Kakuda town, Miyagi Prefecture: Yasujit CHIMA). ity Ti DE 
Hi: AIA (The sites of Yayot Culture on the Sand Hill, Miyazaki City: 
‘T'suNETARO IsHIKAWA). % Fi #4 7+ (Book Reviews). 


PY + — HE CW 4A ) (Vor. XLIV, No. 1, 1958). 
ERA (Cultural Relations between Han and 
Parthia: Yosuiro Harapa). (Yayoi type 
Potteries of Nishidaibata site, Sendai City: Genzo Ito). ik BMRB _LEBAKAIN 
=—HROBH: RB (Two Tumuli of Yamato Village, Gifu Prefecture: Susumu HAcuiGa). 
BASSE RO RP > WBER (A newly found Specimen of Sutra inscribed on Talc: 
Serkt WATANABE) 
SR: BINH (A stone-cist in which more than five Corpses were buried together: Mirsuo 
Kacawa). #2 (Book Reviews). 
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CM AS (Vor. XLIV, No. 2, December 1958). ft 
(Paddy-Fields and Ponds Found among Clay Funerary Figures of the Han Dynasty: 
Ker Okazaki) MR IC OW C2 (Sutra Mound at Fumonji: Tosuryuxi 
Miyake) PYF YF AMPS 
A Preliminary Report of the Expedition Cientifica de la Universidad Tokio, Anthropology 
Section: E1rcuiro Isuipa, Seucut Izumi, and Kazuo Trrapa). ic 
Fr (A New Example of Green-glazed Sherd from Northeastern 
Japan: K. Usnara). #7 & (Book Reviews). ‘He # (News). 


LI-SHIH YU-YEN YEN-CHIU SO 'TSI-K’ANt 
BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY, ACADEMIA SINICA 
(Taiwan, Taipet) 


Bo TIA CRAY ++ A) (No. 29, Part NovemBer 1958). it #850 
FE (Studies Presented to Yuen Ren Chao on His Sixty-Fifth Birthday). 
In Chinese: (Re-opening the Question of Authorship of ‘Red 
Chamber Dream’: Lin Yu-TANG). 2% (Textual Criticism on the Kuan-Tzii 
: WaNG SHU-MIN). GH : 2 (Korea in the Chi-tzui Period: L1 Kuanc- 
Central District of the Han Dynasty: Lao Kan). HAR Ay : 
2 WH (The Role of Shanghai in the Industrialization of Modern China: HAN-SHENG CHUAN). 
fe) (On the Date of the Compilation of ‘Wen Hou Chih Ming’ 
in Shang-shu: Cu’ Wan-LI) FO): 
(Emending Notes on the ‘Lieh-kuo Chueh-hsing Piao’ and ‘Ts’un-mieh Piao’ Wi: Be 
ZH in the ‘Ch’un-ch’iu Ta-shih Piao’ Part II-2: P’an). HALA 
AY BE (Chronological Problems and Regional Characters of the Buddhist 
Caves in North China: CHANG-JU). 
HG 4z WEGER (Notes on the Battles of Tiao Yii Ch’eng # between the Sung 
and the Mongols—On the Identity of Madam Hsiung-erh ff H & X. and Her Réle as Mediator 
in the Capitulation of General Wang Li and the Immunity of the People of Hochow: Yao 
Ts’UNG-wu). : (A Study of ‘Huang-ming Tien-li’: HuaNG CHANG- 
Honorific Naming System of Some Aboriginal Tribes of Vaiwan: YANG Hst-Met).  f& AY 
ZEB: BKB (Problems of the Bronze Mirror Discovered from a 
Shang Burial: Kao Cu’t-Hstn). 8 AS AY (Joint Trans- 
portations by Land and Sea and the Development of the Grand Canal in the Ming Period: 
Wu Cui-nua). KF and F- [II]: Li Tsonc-Tonc). 

TE FEWE (On the ‘#8 of Oracle Bone Inscriptions: PING- 
CHUAN). fa) BE ZAR RR BR (Time and Scansion as Significa- 
tion in Chinese Poetry: SHIH-HSIANG CHEN). Hi 34 BT FLAY HE HE 
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We (Chronological Relations between the Cemetery Site at Houchiachuang 
and the Dwelling Site at Hsiao-t’un as Evidenced by the Development of Hairpin Patterns: 
Li Cun). AY AS fed (Two Newly Edited Texts of the 
Ch’an Master Shen-hui from the Pelliot Collection of Tun-huang Manuscripts at the Biblio- 
theque nationale in Paris: Hu Summ). BM B (The Beginning of Wine in 
China: LinG SHUN-SHENG). Fi 2% (Tortoise Shells and Shoulder 
Bones—a Background Study of the Materials Used for Oracular Inscriptions: Tunc Tso- 
PIN). #350 (Selected Bibliography of Dr Yuen Ren Chao’s Writings). 
In English 3£2¢: Terminological Structure of the Miao Kinship System: Rury Y1H-Fv. 
Miao and Chinese Kin Logic: A. L. Kroeser. The Tones of Four Tai Dialects: Mary R. Haas. 


MIN-TSU HSUEH YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’AN*t 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ETHNOLOGY 


(Taipei, The Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica) 


(Lineage System among the Formosan Tribes: Wet Hwel-Ltn). 7¥ AY 
Wt (A Comparative Study of Kava-Drinking in the Pacific Regions: Linc SHUN- 
SHENG). HE SE HE AY BS: (Fightings and Weapons of the Yami of Botel Tobago: 
Inez DE BEauciair). ja SHR (A Study on the Culture and 
Tribe of Huei-mai: WEN CH’UNG-1). 


SN + (No.6, AUTUMN 1958). # + 35 AY 
(Ancestor Temple and Earth Altar among the Formosan Aborigines: LING SHUN-SHENG). 
Settlement Patterns in Southeast Asia: CHANG Kwanc-cutn). RA E KAY 
iia) : (‘Kakita:n’, the Ancestor House of Tavarong Ami Tribe: JEN SHIEN-MIN). HE 
AR «<(Materials on Magic Collected in the Chala’abus Village, P’ing- 
and Study of the Mo-So Manuscripts in the Library of Congress: L1 L1N-Ts’ an). 


RRABXARARHE 
HIsTORICAL JOURNAL OF JAPAN 


(Tokyo University, Faculty of Letters: Historical Society of Japan) 


SAF CM A) (Vor. LXVII, No. 1, January 1958). 16 tH #2 
4¥ NYT VN 
0% 4% 14 #& (Social Differentiation of the Peasantry in the Sixteenth Century—An Analysis of 
the Land Register of the Crondal Manor, Hampshire: N. SuiNotsuKa). ii tt # Be 
(2 )— KAM ZI (On the Policy for 
Copper Production in the Modern Age [11 ]—-The Case of Ani \*j {= Copper Mine in Akita 
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(Grofgrundbesitz unter der Spitming- und Frihch’ing jf dynastie 
[II]: M. Koyama). #247 (Reviews). 


BA+ KC (Vor. LXVII, No. 2, Fesruary 1958). & 2 ~ 
7 ORB MEA BB (Probleme iiber den Sturz Bismarcks: K. Hayasut). 
BABE (A Supplementary Study on the Téhoku 
Hist. Expedition in the Saimei Period, 655-661 A.D.: M. Taxicawa). & 
(Reviews ). 


(Vor. LXVII, No. 3, Marcu 1958). 
: HA AIX (The System for Forced Labor Service in Ancient Japan [I]: K. Aoxt). 
FAY SY SA (Die Sklavenche im Codex 
Theodosianus: 'T. YuGe). AWK: HAAR (On Kataryo-mai and 
Bunshi-mai 4} §% K, or a treatise on the stipend system of the Court-noble in the Tokugawa 
period: Y. SHINMI). ERO TCT : (Discovery of lost parts of the 
Ruiji-Kokushi REAR, the Japanese history from its birth to 887 A.D., compiled by M. 
Sugawara: J. Hrraoka). (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 


(Vor. LXVII, No. 4, Apriz 1958). --—- tt 
(A Study of the Social and Economic Structure of Rural Norfolk in the Eleventh Century: 
Su. YONEKAWA). & fi] : (The System for Forced Labor Service 
in Ancient Japan [II]: K. Aoki). SI OT: (On the 
Tara-no-Shé EE in Kamakura Period: Y. Amino). #4 ##A RW Fy BE AS 
CT: (Various Texts of Shigyoku-shi #4 = 4 — With Emphasis on 
the Shorenin-text 7§ Mi BEA: M. Taca). & (Reviews). 


(Vor. LXVII, No. 5, May 1958). 195746 © 
BR [5] MA & (Historical Studies in Japan, 1957). (Japanese History). 
(Eastern History). (Western History). 


BA+ RC (Vor. LXVIIL, No. 6, June 1958). & Hil BO — 
Bt Ft : HATER (A Study of the Uneme R%& System: M. Isocat). MH R BIC 
A AES (The Views of the Hsii-tzi-chih-t’ung-chien- 
chang-pien 4 si # te on Ch’in-chou in the early Sung % Period: M. Mapa). 
ie + [A Study on Minseiydron and Chiansaku Supplement to 
Vol. 1), [I]: M. Suzuxt). (Reviews). 


BAT (Vor. LXVII, No. 7, Jury 1958). O 
AA (Problems in Kamakura 9 Buddhism: T. AKamatsu). * 7 7 
Zeit—Einleitung [1]: H. Hasecawa). 
[A Study on Minsei- 
yoron and Chiansaku Supplement to Vol. I] by T. Ité [II]: M. Suzuxt). & #4 
(Reviews ). 


BA te += A) (Vor. LXVII, No. 8, Aucust 1958). 4 7 
chen Zeit—Einleitung [II]: H. Hasecawa). © fi] & PAL YE: 
(On the Aristocracy in the Eastern Chin 9 & Period and the Territorial Relationship between 
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the South and North in that Period: S.Ocu1) 
Minsciyéron and Chiansaku Supplement to Vol. I] by T. Ité [III]: M. Suzuki). 
: (A Salt-trader of Ch’ing Dynasty and Monopoly of 
Trading at Nagasaki & T. YaMawak). #t# #4 (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 
) (Vor. LXVII, No. 9, SepremBer 1958). [ at 
Kit Ti BAO + (An Account of the Compilation of the 
Kitano-Tenjin Engi jt, 87 K iti #2 [The History of the Kitano-Tenjin Shrine]: 1. Ono). 
BY F (Peasants and Religious Movements in the 
Reign of Kégoku fi: S. Suimone). VY 
IAYAODYF (On Kleéros in Chersonesos, a Greek Colony on the 
North Coast of the Black Sea: K. Yasupa). v72A=7 OF Bw 
i 4 (On the Primitive Agriculture in the South Turkmenia: Y. KayaMa). —F./\/\ 4 
(KREFA#®) BATAAN 1 VV 
: (A Letter of the Representatives of the Christians in the Five 
Home Provinces to the General Congregation of the Society of Jesus, dated May 10, 1588 
[the 16th year of Tenshd if] and its signers: K. Matsupa). 277 7FaP 
Development of the Cotton-weaving Manufactures and their earning rate based on ‘Santome- 
shimasanto # by Nagatsune Okura Y. Kawaura). tt AL 
(Reviews). BRIBE (News). 

A) (Vor. LXVII, No. 10, Ocroser 1958). -+-— tt # 
AX VARMEMOMBAR 
& LC: REA S (A Study in the Feudal Lordship in the Eleventh Century England: 
UC: (The Formation of Private Land-holding and the Kamakura 
hk fe —Shogunate—Law from the 9th to the 13th Century, Especially with Respect to Uncul- 
tivated Land: J. SHIMADA). HAAR BORE PICKAMAICHT 
BS (Bibliographical Notes on the Unpublished Writings of Emori Ueki : 
S. RE SHA (The List of the 
Dutch Books, Collected by the Mitsukuris 3% {F, now in the Possession of the Historiographical 
Institute, University of Tokyo: M. Kanal). #t# & 4 (Reviews). 


SA + CME (Vor. LXVII, No. 11, Novemper 1958). 
LAT ORM: LBA (The Dissolution of Hyakushé-myé 
Hi REX in Kamikuze-no-shé Yamashiro T. Unyrma). THES J 
2S: (Abe-no-hirafu’s HK Expedition 
to Watarishima —In Answer to Dr Takigawa’s Criticism: H. TANAaMt!). 3% 23 fA 
MMH (The Commentary Works of the T’ang 
Code Introduced to Japan and their Fragments: M. RiK6). FY 
Domesdei CBU RABAT (The Peasant 
Holdings in the Domesday [Domesdei] of Middlesex: S. Fujita). & (Reviews). 


SBA+ (Vor. LXVII, No. 12, Decemper 1958). 
OME AW (The Division of Work in the Compilation of the 
Nihon-shoki H A Yosurmaro Ora). © 
(On building the Kyézuka the Mound for the Buddhist 
Scriptures—especially the One by Kanezane Fujiwara : T. Mryaxe). & #4 
(Reviews ). 
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K TA LU TSA-CHIt 


THE CONTINENT 


(Taiwan, Taipei) 


) (Vor. XVI, No. 1, January 15, 1958). 
MaRS: BR: o RIMES : HE 


) (Vor. XVI, No. 2, January 31, 1958). 

) (Vor. XVI, No. 3, Fepruary 15, 1958). 


) (Vor. XVI, No. 4, Fepruary 28,1958). 4 


CH= (Vor. XVI, No. 5, Marcu 15, 1958). 

(Vor. XVI, No. 6, Marcu 31,1958). 


) (VoL. XVI, No. 7, Apriz 15, 1958). 
CF) : 


A=+H) (Vor. XVI, No. 8, Aprit 30, 1958). 

(CREM (Vor. XVI, No. 9, May 15, 1958). [JRE 
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(Vor. XVI, No. 10, May 31, 1958). 
: Osvald Siren > ARB ATA TRIES 
fi > © 


(Vor. XVI, No. 11, June 15, 1958). 


) (Vor. XVI, No. 12, June 30, 1958). 
(—-) : 


( A+HA) (Vor. XVII, No. 1, Jury 15, 1958). 


) (Vor. XVII, No. 2, Jury 31, 1958). 
Hi: 


) (Vor. XVII, No. 3, Aucust 15, 1958). 

S+ ) (Vor. XVII, No. 4, Aucust 31, 1958). = 


( ) (Vor. XVII, No.5, SepremBer 15,1958). fill 


) (VoL. XVII, No. 6, SepremBer 30, 1958). 


(VoL. XVII, No. 7, Ocroper 15, 1958). ii] 
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B+ ( (Vor. XVII, No. 8, Ocroper 31, 1958). 


(Vor. XVII, No. 9, Novemper 15, 1958). 
EE RIAA HH: J. Chevalier > ARE : © 
Richard H. Shryock # » THAR SEAN IIA | TRA 


( (Vor. XVII, No. 10, Novemser 30, 1958). 


(Vor. XVI, No. 11, December 15, 1958). 
SPR RR MARK : 


( ) (Vor. XVI, No. 12, DecemBer 31, 1958). 
MKB SRR K( : BK 
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TOHOGAKU* 
EASTERN STUDIES 
(Tokyo, The Institute of Eastern Culture) 


(No. 15, December 1957) HH 
(The Tu-tu in the Chin Period: S. Ocut). (The Study of the 
Shih-t’ung 58 in the Ming: T. Masui). Ft 
BD HO (A Note on Horse-Breeding in the Ming: M. Tan1). 
Pv (What the 
Japanese Knew about France a Century Ago: A. BRUNET). #hRBMOPWMiCOW eT 4 
+4 + xX (An Aspect of Buddhism—Sunyata: K. K. napa). F~Y eve 
ice 4A: PE (Tibetan and Burmese: T. NisHipa). # 
IC (On the Division of Periods in Chinese History: L.S. YANG). 
RO OLR +H) (Eastern Studies in Japan [XV]: H. Wana). 
BAR (+H) (Notes on Oriental Studies in Foreign Countries 
[XV]: M.Isuiwa). Books and Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in Japan during 1956. 


CHAS +S A) (No. 16, June 1958). REO = 
KY se Zz Wh (Two Questions Concerning the History of Chinese Agriculture: M. AMANO). 
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T. Yamapa). (Prehistory of the Shu-Han Kingdom: N. Kano). 
: (The Revision of Mourning 
Rites for Mothers and Maternal Relations in the T’ang: M. Fujikawa). IC 
HO FF tt Be Bi BEA (Conditions that Led to the Military 
Reorganization in the Later Chou: H. Kixucnt). SAT Mico 
vs (On Northern Defence and Silver in the Middle Ming Period: J. HAGIWarRa). 
& (The Formation of the Five Otog Khalkha and the 
Areas Inhabited by Them: K. Tanaka). © —— BE Ze 
iff (On the Construction of Wells in the Han Dynasty: S. O BF 
© Bik: FAN ORK (The State of Oriental Studies in the Soviet Union: J. TAMURA). #725 
(+A): MAB Re +A) 


+= ) (No. 17, November 1958). CARE 


AN B— (Chuang Chou’s JH View on Life and Death as seen through the 
Tales of Chuang-tzu: E. Kimura). iii» © (The Origins of 
the Tzu-hsii fu iit fit and the Shang-lin fu C. NakasHima). fi] HR Ic 
2WttyvEOSB:RBREKE= (Aa Inquiry into Codification from the Han to the T’ang 
Periods: S. Suica). ik. & be (A study on the Tu-chia 
li-ch’éng a National Treasure Preserved at the Shosoin: K. Fuxut). 
RAB: (On Assessing the T’u-hu Prior to the 
T’ien-pao Years of the T’ang Dynasty: K. Hino). O Mo tHE: AB (Difference 
of Regional Economic Conditions and the ‘Two Tax System’ {iij ft}: of the T’ang: N. Koa). 
RE (On the Monopoly of Tea Proposed by Lin Té 
bk in the Sung Period: 'T. Sarki). KF O RR——MAN KOM BA Re MAH 
(Chu-tzu’s AF Policy of Governing the People: R. TOMoEDA). 
BARDS C++) ZW (Notes on Oriental Studies in Foreign Countries 
[XVII]: M.1suiwa). Books and Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in Japan during 1957. 


A THE TOHO GAKUHO 
AAR BABA RH SHR 
JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


(Kyoto, Kyoto University, The Research Institute for Humanistic Studies ) 


) (No. 28, Marcn 1958). tt O MME D IC O 
(Subjective Idealism in Sung and Post-Sung 
China—On the Development of the So-called ‘All Things are But One’ Theory of Jén & %4— 
Sumapa Kenji). #1 HM: A (Notes on the Poems of Han-shan 
the Agonies and Consolations in the Thought of Yiian-chi #§ : FuxunaGa Mitsujt). 
© FA Ae ME (Men-sheng 4: / Disciples ] and Ku-li [ Retired Officials 
in Wei, Chin and the Southern Dynasties—their Social Status and Relationships with their 
Masters: Kawakatsu YosHio). CT: 
(Poet-Priests in the Yang-tzii Delta in Middle T’ang: KOKIcHI). TO 
(The Tung-lin Clique and their Political Ideas: ONO Kazvxo). 
Yosrpa Mitukunt). ME > (Travels in China: Tsukamoto 
ZeNRYO and Makita (Miscellanies). 
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AS # THE TOKYO-SHINAGAKU-HO 
RRS A 

BULLETIN OF ToKYO SINOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
(The University of Tokyo, Tokyo Sinological Society ) 


CIM AIS += A) (No.4, June 1958). MGR B (On ‘Kuai’ 
as a Literary Theme: Kuratsut TAkEsHIRO). 727% & (Mao Tsé-tung’s 
the Composition of the ‘Li-chi’ #2 %2: UNo Seucut). 7K © ij PR: (The Prin- 
ciples of Ink Painting, ‘Shui-mo-hua’ 7k OHama Akira). ARS (The 
Words ‘ya’, ‘2, ‘ch’ow’: Kup6 TaKamura). 
RR (Hsiintzi’s Negation of Beings: Nisut JuNz6). [#| 
(The Character and its Cognates: TODO Aktyasu). : 
BY f2 9) (The Problems of the Simplification of the Chinese Characters: Murao Tsutomu). 
(Graphs Showing the Systems of Archaic Chinese Finals: Rat 
TsuToMU). BABA ORB c ORE (On 
the Authenticity of the Opening Chapter of ‘The Dream of the Red Chamber’: 115 Souet). 
ts MBA (On the Intellectual in Lu Hsiin’s Novels: 
KANEHIDE). 


x TOYO BUNKA 
AAR RMR KBR 
ORIENTAL CULTURE 
(Tokyo, The Institute for Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo) 


+R CHAS (No. 25, Marcu 1958) RB UC: 
Jt HER (Recent Views of the Villages of New China: Y. Konno). {it} 
Okamatsu’s Survey of Old Customary Law in Formosa and the role of Dr G. Suehiro’s in the 
Research Activities of the Customary Law in the Villages of North China: M. Fukusuia). 
RE (A Survey of Old Cus- 
tomary Law in China, from a round-table discussion led by K. Amakai: K. AMakal). 


4A ) (No. 26, December 1958). I #Y 
Male Sculpture Head Newly Acquired by the University of Tokyo: K. ATARASHI). 7 7 # 
HED) (Some Fossil Vertebrates from Maragha, Iran: F. Taka). 
HRA LAF (A 
Physical Anthropological Study of the Iragi—Mizra and Sdehle Local Types: J. Ixepa). 
47> 4 BA [195646]: (Survey of Iranian Art in 1956: 
S. Fukal). oh © : (Ancient Sites on the Coast of the East 
Mediterranean Coast: K. Horiucnt). RA 4 7 FE RAB: (Prehistoric 
Potsherds from Southeastern Iran: K. Sono). 4 7 8 +38 3014 MBB 
(Cycles in Development of Prehistoric Pottery Culture in Iran: N. Ecami). J 
#4: 36 Ff (History Interrupted: S. Kuwano). 
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REPORTS OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
(Tokyo, The Oriental Society ) 


HE CW AI =+-— 44 A A ) (Vor. XL, No. 1, June 1957). ic 
O MS (Taoistic Schools in the Latter Half of Conflicting State Period: 
M. Matsumoto). CL) : (On Kong-an and 
(Some Problems Concerning the Archaic Chinese Finals: T. Rat). 4 BAS 
(The Account of Ting-ling T 4 in the Hsi-jung-chuan 
of the Wei-liao M. Mort). ik : AI (Supplement to Kung Chéng- 
lu, an Adviser of the Founder of the Ching Dynasty: S. Wapa). 


— CM FILA) (Vor. XL, No. 2, SepremBer 1957). 
OF SACO ec : HH iF (On the Petty Landowners in the Rural Districts in the Sung 
Fragments of Census Registers dated the Fourth Year of Ta-lit * }f& of T’ang Dynasty found 
at Tun-huang [Continued]: O. Ikepa) CCK): 
(On Kong-an ¥i and Hong-gan [Concluded]: K.'Tacawa). & 
(Kung-yen and Kuo-so fit : Y. Komal). 


(Vor. XL, No. 3, DecemBer 1957). #8 
fil Fic RO & HR FPA = BE (On Shang-kung (lt of the Liang- 
shui Wi ® Law—Its Effect on Securing the Power of T’ang Dynasty against the Rampancy of 
Fan-chén K. Hino), : 
(On the Fragments of Census Registers dated the Fourth Year of Ta-lit % ¥& of T’ang Dynasty 
found at Tun-huang % 4% [Concluded]: O. Ixepa). (The 
Liquor Monopoly in T’ang Dynasty: K. MaruGaMe). #t # & #4 7+ (Review of Books). 


CW (Vor. XL, No. 4, Marcu 1958). 
iit (On the Beile of the Early Ch’ing Dynasty: N. Kanna). [ 
SMRBKIC OVW (Slave-nobles of the Early Delhi Sul- 
scripts of T’ien-ti Pa-yang Shen-chou-ching XX /\ in Uyghur: N. Yamapa). 
Values of hsiao and hsia Initials: S. Mizutani). # & (Review of Books). 


—  — GE CWA MIS + = A) (Vor. XLI, No. 1, JuNE 1958). 
: (The Rise and Fall of the Chakhar Mongols [I]: S. Wava). 
(The Kuji Hongi #4 4 A. #2 —Volumes 7, 8 and 9 considered as a draft of the Nihon Shoki: 
G. W. Rosinson). & (Review of Books). 


CM ILA +) (Vor. XLI, No. 2, SepremBer 1958). D 
(CE) : (Chronologies of Korea [I]: R. Fujita). 
CF) : Mi i (The Rise and Fall of the Chakhar Mongols [II]: S. Wapa). 45 #8 © Hi + 
IC OVC : BA EF RE (Remarks on the Area of Distribution and Nature of Ex- 
cavations of the Pu-coins: 'T. SEKINO). & #4 (Review of Books). 
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(Vor. XLI, No. 3, Decemper 1958). ¥ 
1 OER ICOM — (The Date of ihe Kidarites: K. ENoxi). 

& CF) RINSE (Chronologies of Korea (11): R. Fujrra). (Review 
of Books). 

— 45 + = A) (VoL. XLI, No. 4, Marcu 1959). FG RR YE 
ARM (The Assessing Methods under the 
Liang-shui Tax System K. HINO) OMME 
IC BAS — (ER UC: (On Lin-Ku in the Tenth 
Century: M. Marva). it #P M4 7p (Review of Books). 


Tsinc Hua Journat oF CHINESE STUDIES 
( Taiwan ) 


CR GEIL) Series I, No. 3, SepremBer 1958. (In Chinese) 
th (An Inquiry into ‘The Yi’s Daughter of Mu-chiang’ 
in the Tso-chuan: YiH-Fu) HME RANKS : 
HE A&M (The Sung-te T’ien-shu Built by the Nestorian, Abraham and others, in Honor of the 
Empress Wu Tse-tien: Lo HstanG-Lin). Fr Bil AY EH (The Cotton 
Industry in Kiang-su before the Opium War: HAN-sHENG CuuAN). i) 
BY RPE (Selected Documents in Chinese from the Jardine Matheson Papers 
Deposited in the University of Cambridge: L1EN-SHENG YANG). 7% (Book Reviews). 

(In English) The Early Development of Seals and Rubbings: Li Suvu-Hua ( fl && il 
© A Political Interpretation of Chinese Rebellions and Revolutions: 
S. Y. Tene ( Z AY BRR) © ~The Original Edition of 
the P’o-an Ching-ch’i: Tiren-y1 Li (HRM AHR © Tso Tsung-t’ang’s 
Role in the Recovery of Sinkiang: WEN-DJANG Cuu ( Ze o 


A TUNG-FANG HSUEH-PAOt 
Kk 
MONUMENTA ORIENTALIA 
(Singapore, Oriental Soctety ) 


485 /\4E4-= (Vor. 1, No. 2, DecemBer 1958). (In Chinese) «{1 22 : 
Ze (A Chronological List of dated Tunhuang Manuscripts: 'TunG 'T'so-P1n). 
7 % : (A Study of the Hokkien Dialect: Li). ME HE 
Sig a BR AG (Critical Annotations of the Shi-san-ching Chu-shu: CHEN L1). _ 
YER (Chronological Biography of Ch’ii Wong-shan [II]: WANG 
‘TSUNG-YEN). fi) ( —) : (The Seng-kuan System [II]: Ho Kuanc- 

(An Examination of Mao Kuang-sheng’s Collation of the Yiin-yao Chi: Cuao '!'suN-yo). 

(In English) #2¢: A New Study of P’u Shou-keng and his Times: Lo HstaNc-Lin 
MAK) 
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Ba 3F YA-HSI-YA YEN-CHIU*t 
JourNaL oF AsIATIC STUDIES 


(Seoul, Asiatic Research Center, Korea University ) 


A) (Vor. 1, No. 1, Marcn 1958). In Korean: A 


—— Fl BE OW FU Sho: (Asiatic Studies by Asians [Foreword]: 
Lee SANG-EUN). 77 Rhee C—) : & (A Study of the Peoples of Northern 
Asia [I]: Kim Jono-wak). (The Characteristics of the Korean 
Language: Kim Min-soo). S| (The Evolution of the Chinese 
Communist Party with Especial Reference to its Party Principles: Kim Jun-yor). %% E™ 2|34 
BAOMB: £3A (The Problem of Over-Population in Korea: Lee CHANG-YUL). 
rh PRK TER We (China and Western World: 
ArtHUR W. Hummet [translation]). # # (Book Review). In English: Some Significant 
Aspects of the U.S. Far Eastern Policy: WactER C. ( Mim 
C+ © Eastern Asia in Some Current Scholarly Journals (1): 
Esson M. Gare ( SE BE FE China’s Salt 
Administration (I): Esson M. Gate and Cw’EN ( +f 


A) (Vor. I, No. 2, DecempBer 1958). In Korean: 


BS (A Study on the Peoples of Northern Asia: KiM JEONG-HAK). 
Dang-Am in Tong-Hwa Temple: Ler HONG-j1k). PK HA DL BET AB S| 
(On the Interpretation of the Dulcimer Score and the Problem of Phyeong- 
si-jo: CHANG SA-HUN). HE 9) BA (On the Military 
Institutions of the Early Ko-ryeo Period: Lee Ki-BaEk). (Book Reviews). 
Q) o-| 4 CHR) (Asiatic Studies in the Soviet Union: RoGER SWEARINGER, 
[trans.]). In English: A Forgotten Battle-Chemulpo: A. LopaNnov-Rostovsky ( # % iifi 
9%) © Eastern Asiain Some Current Scholarly Journals (II): Esson M. GALe ( if Fi) # 
B HE ) © China’s Salt Administration (II): Esson M. 
GALE and Cu’EN SUNG-CH’IAO ( )]) 


3E (YU YEN YEN CHIU*) YUYAN YANJIU* 
LINGUISTIC RESEARCHES 
(Peking, Institute of Linguistics, Academia Sinica) 


(The Negation Words fi ] and A Jin Pre-Han Chinese: HUANG JiNG-xin). 
the Zhuang Language of Wii-ming: Wt ZOnG-J}). 3% 755 
& §3°% (Phonology and Morphology of the Jyarung Language [Suomo Dialect], Part Il: 
Jin Pénc and others). RMBR=M: BiH (Three Buddhist Hymns Restored into 
Sanskrit from Chinese Transliterations of the 10th Century: ZHOu DA-FO). 
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ALISJAHBANA, S. Takdir. Indonesian Language and Literature: Two Essays. Cultural Report 
Series No. 11. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, 1962. 
Distributed by the Cellar Book Shop, Michigan. Pp. ii + 40, typescript. 


AsaD, Muhammad. The Principles of State and Government in Islam. Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1961. Pp. xiii + 107. US$3-00 


AunG, Maung Htin. Folk Elements in Burmese Buddhism. London: Oxford University Press, 
1962. Pp. xiii + 140. 18s. net 


Baum, Archie J. Yoga: Union with the Ultimate. A new version of the ancient Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali. New insight into the enlightening philosophy whose psychological principles 
offer guidance and help to modern man. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
1961. Pp. 162. Paper edition, US$1-25; cloth edition, US$3-50 


BARNARD, Noel. Bronze Casting and Bronze Alloys in Ancient China. Monumenta Serica 
Monograph XIV. Published jointly by the Australian National University and Monu- 
menta Serica, Nagoya, Japan, 1961. Pp. xxiv + 336. Fifty-four plates, one coloured 
plate on the frontispiece, 81 figures, and 4 maps. 


BartH, Fredrik. Nomads of South Persia. The Basseri Tribe of the Khamseh Confederacy. 
Oslo University Press, and New York: Humanities Press, 1961. Pp. xi + 159. Twelve 
plates, one map, and 10 figures in the text. N. Kr. 18-00, 18s. net, or US$3-60 approx. 


Beasey, W. G. and E. G. PULLEYBLANK, ed. Historians of China and Japan. University of 
London, School of Oriental and African Studies, Historical Writing on the Peoples of 
Asia, 3. London: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 351. 50s. net 


BicGerstaFF, Knight. The Earliest Modern Government Schools in China. Ithaca, New York: 


Cornell University Press, and London: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. xi + 276. 
40s. net 


BinpeER, Leonard. Iran. Political Development in a Changing Society. Published under the 
auspices of the Near Eastern Center, University of California. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1962. Pp. xii + 362. US$7-50 


BinDeER, Leonard. Religion and Politics in Pakistan. Published under the auspices of the 
Near Eastern Center, University of California. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1961. Pp. xviii + 440. US$7-50 


Back, Shirley M., trans. Chapters from a Floating Life. The Autobiography of a Chinese 
Artist by Shen Fu. London: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 108. Eight 
illustrations in the text. 16s. net 


BLAusTEIN, Albert P., ed. Fundamental Legal Documents of Communist China. South Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey: Fred B. Rothman & Co., 1962. Pp. xxix + 603. US$14-00 


BLOFELD, John, trans. The Zen Teaching of Hui Hai on Sudden Illumination. Being the Teach- 
ing of the Zen Master Hui Hai, known as the Great Pearl. A complete translation of the 
Tun Wu Ju Tao Yao Mén Lun and of the previously unpublished Tsung Ching Record, 
with a Foreword by Charles Luk. London: Rider & Co., 1962. Pp. 160. 15s. net 
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BRAIBANTI, Ralph and Joseph J. SPENGLER, ed. Administration and Economic Development in 
India. Published for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, and London: Cambridge University Press, 1963. Pp. viii + 312. 
US$7-50 

BriessEN, Fritz van. The Way of the Brush. Painting Techniques of China and Japan. 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1962. Pp. 329. Illustrations 
312 including six in colour. ¥3,600 or US$10-00 in the Far East, and US$15-00 in U.S.A. 


Brown, W. Norman, ed. Resources for South Asian Language Studies in the United States. 
Report of a Conference convened by the University of Pennsylvania for the United States 
Office of Education, January 15-16, 1960. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, and London: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. 103. 32s. net 


Burma Research Society Fiftieth Anniversary Publications, No. 2. Selection of Articles from 
the Journal of the Burma Research Society (History and Literature). Rangoon, 1960. 
Pp. 546 + vi. One photograph on the frontispiece. 22 kyats 


*CaHILL, James. Chinese Painting } Ei % #24. First volume of the collection “Treasures of 
Asia’ produced by Editions d’Art Albert Skira. Switzerland: Editions d’Art Albert Skira, 
1960. Distributed by M. Weber et Cie, Livres d’Art, Geneva. Pp. 212 + ii. Coloured 
plates 110. £9-0-0 net 

CuancG, Carsun. Wang Yang-ming: the idealist philosopher of sixteenth-century China. Asian 
Philosophical Studies, No. 1. Jamaica 32, New York: St. John’s University Press, 1962. 
Pp. viii + 102. One plate on the frontispiece. US$2-50 


CuanG Chung-li. The Income of the Chinese Gentry. Introduction by Franz Michael. A 
sequel to The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth-Century Chinese Society. 
University of Washington Publications on Asia, sponsored by the Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1962. Pp. xvii + 369. US$7-75 


CuanG Kuei-yung, CHEN Chi-lu, CHIANG Fu-tsung, and Yao Tsung-wu, ed. International 
Association of Historians of Asia, Second Biennial Conference: Proceedings —. 
3048. Held under the Auspices of Chinese Historical Association, Taipei, 
Taiwan, October 6-9, 1962. Taiwan: Chinese Historical Association, 1963. Pp. xxviii +- 
826 (in English), and xviii + 251 (in Chinese). 

CHATTERJEE, H., ed. Miula-Madhyamaka-Karika of Nagarjuna, Chapters V1 and VII, Part II. 
With English and Bengali Translations. With Commentary of Candrakirti and with 
Mafjuvyakhya by Pandit Sri Bidhu Bhusan Tarka-Vedanta-Sankhya-Tirtha Adhyapaka 
in Sankhya, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1962. 
Pp. 134. Rs. 10-00 

Cu’én, Jerome. Yuan Shih-k’ai 1859-1916. Brutus Assumes the Purple. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1961. Pp. 290. One map. 30s. net 

Cuen, Theodore H. E. Thought Reform of the Chinese Intellectuals KBR 
3 48t3%. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 248. HK$25-00 or 37s. 6d. net abroad 

CuenG, J. C. Chinese Sources for the Taiping Rebellion 1850-1864 KF 
Preface by William Lewisohn. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xii + 182. Twomaps. HK$30-00or 45s. net abroad 

Cuéne Té-k’un. Shang China. Archeology in China, Volume Two. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons Ltd., 1960. Pp. xxviii + 368. Fifty-six plates, 53 figures in the text, and 4 maps. 
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Cu’t T’ung-tsu #2 fal. Law and Society in Traditional China. Sorbonne, Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Sixiéme Section: Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d’Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent, Premiére Série, Etudes IV. Paris: Mouton & Co., 
1961. Pp 304. 


Cu’t T’ung-tsu. Local Government in China under the Ch’ing. Harvard East Asian Studies 9. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. xiv + 360+ 1. US$9-50 
Cooey, Frank L. Ambonese Adat: A General Description. Cultural Report Series No. 10. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, 1962. Distributed by the 

Cellar Book Shop, Michigan. Pp. iv + 94. Five plates and two maps. 

CoucGuLin, Richard J. Double Identity. The Chinese in Modern Thailand. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, and London: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 222. 
Two maps. HK$25-00 

Davies, S. Gethyn, ed. Central Banking in South and East Asia $8 Z ch 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, and London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xi + 194. HK$18-50 or 27s. 6d net abroad [out of print] 

Davis, S. G. and Mary Trecear. Man Kok Tsui #% {§9H. Archeological Site 30, Lantau 
Island, Hong Kong. This paper is reprinted from Asian Perspectives, the Bulletin of the 
Far-Eastern Prehistory Association, Vol. 4, 1960. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 183-212. Fifteen plates and 24 figures in the text. HK$10-00 
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